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(ORIGINAL. ] 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


III. 


THE BELIEF IN GOD AS THE FIRST 
ARTICLE OF A RELIGIOUS CREED. 


Tue first article of the Christian 
Creed is “Credo in Deum”’—“T 
believe in God.” The Christian 
child receives this originally by in- 
struction before it attains the com- 
plete use of reason, and believes it by 
a natural faith in the word of those 
who teach it. Afterward it attains 
to a clearer and more distinct con- 
ception of its meaning and truth. 
This conception, however, is still 
furnished to it by Christian theology, 
and by theology itself is referred back 
to a revelation whose beginning is 
coeval with the human race. The 
fact just stated in regard to the be- 
lief of the Christian child is also true 
in regard to the belief of mankind 
universally. Wherever the idea of 
God, as exhibited by pure, theistic 
philosophy, is contained in the com- 
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mon belief of the people, it is held as 
a portion of some religious system 
purporting to be derived from revela- 
tion. It is learned from the instruc- 
tion of religious teachers, and trans- 
mitted by a sacred tradition. We do 
not attain to the conception of God by 
the spontaneous, unaided evolution of 
it in our individual reason. Those 
nations which remain in the state of 
infancy, through a lack of the civiliz- 
ing and instructing power, do not at- 
tain to that conception. The only 
way in which pure, theistic concep- 
tions have ever been communicated to 
any considerable number of persons 
previously destitute of them, has been 
by the instruction of those who 
already possessed them. 

This tradition goes back to the orig- 
inal creation of the race. Mankind was 
originally constituted by the Almighty 
in a state of civilized and enlighten- 
ed society, fully furnished with that 
sacred treasure which tradition dif- 
fuses universally, and which constitutes 
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the inherited capital on which all the 
precious gain and increase in science, 
civilization, and every kind of intellec- 
tual and moral wealth, are based. Itis 
in this way that the conception of 
God, which the founders of the human 
race received by immediate revelation, 
has been preserved and transmitted by 
universal tradition. In the pure and 
legitimate line of descent it has come 
down uncorrupted through the line of 
patriarchs and prophets to Jesus 
Christ, who has promulgated it anew 
in such a manner as to secure its 
inviolable preservation to the end of 
time. Indirectly, and subject to vari- 
ous changes and corruptions, it has 
descended through human language 
and law, through civilization and 
science, through Gentile literature and 
mythology, and through philosophy. 
Directly or indirectly, all the concep- 
tions of mankind respecting God, 
whether perfect or imperfect, crude or 
mature, have been transmitted by 
tradition from the original and primi- 
tive revelation made to the founders 
of the race. 

The universal utterance of man- 
kind is, and always has been, “ Credo 
in Deum.” This is a common credence, 
possessed by the race from the begin- 
ning, which the individual mind re- 
ceives and acquiesces in with more or 
less of intelligent belief and under- 
standing, but never totally eradicates 
from among its conceptions. It is a 
credence perfectly enunciated in that 
divine revelation which the Christian 
church possesses in its integrity, and 
communicates in the most complete 
and explicit manner to all those who 
receive her instructions. 

Here may easily arise a misunder- 
standing. Some one will say: “ You 
appear to resolve all our knowledge 
of God into an act of faith in a revela- 
tion handed down from the past. 
But the very conception of revelation 
implies the previous conception of God, 
who makes the revelation. Faith ina 
revealed doctrine is based on the 
veracity of God, who reveals it. But 
in order that one may be able to 
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make this act of faith, he must pre- 
viously know that God is, and that he 
is veracious. Thus, we must believe 
that God is veracious because it is re- 
vealed, and believe this revealed dye- 
trine that he is veracious because of 
his veracity. This is a vicious circle, 
and gives no basis whatever for ra- 
tional belief.” 

This objection has really been anti- 
cipated and obviated in the preceding 
chapter. <A full understanding of the 
answer to it will require a careful 
reading of the present chapter entire, 
and perhaps of the greater part of 
the succeeding ones. Just now, we 
simply reply to the objector that we 
do noi, as he imagines, resolve the 
evidence of God’s existence, and of 
other rational truths, into a tradition 
or revelation. We hold firmly that 
these truths are provable by reason. 
In speaking of revelation or tradition 
as our instructor in the doctrine of God, 
what is meant is this: The correct 
and complete formula, the divine 
word, or infallible speech, expressing in 
the sensible signs of human language 
the explicit conception of that divine 
idea which is constitutive of the soul’s 
very rational existence,—this formula 
has been handed down by tradition 
from the origin of the race. We do 
not propose this tradition as a mere 
exterior authority to which the mind 
must submit blindly, from which it 
must derive its rational activity, or in 
which it must locate its criterion of 
rational certitude. We admit the 
obligation of proving that this tradi- 
tion is universal and divine. So far 
as the doctrines it proposes are 
within the sphere of reason, we hold 
that reason receives them because 
they are self-evident, or capable of 
being deduced from that which is self- 
evident. Thus, for instance, in pro- 
posing the veracity of God as the 
ground of faith in his revelation, it is 
proposed as a truth evident by the 
light of reason. Reason, however, is in- 
debted to the instruction which comes 
by tradition for that clear and distinct 
statement of the being and attributes 
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of God, including his infinite and eter- 
nal veracity, which brings the mind 
to a reflective consciousness of its own 
primitive idea. 

This may be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the exterior word or reve- 
lation with that interior word or 
revelation which creates the soul and 
gives it the natural light of reason. 
The word of God spoken in the 
creative act creates the rational soul, 
and affirms to it his being and the 
existence of creatures, including that 
of the soul itself. This is a revela- 
tion. All natural knowledge is a 
revelation from God. Our belief in 
the reality of the outward world, and 
of our own existence, is resolved into 
a belief in the reality of the creative 
act of God, or of that spoken word 
by which he creates the world. We 
see no difficulty here, because we 
see that the word of God, in this 
case, enlightens the soul to see the 
truth of that which it declares to it. 
We need not find any more difficulty 
in the case of the exterior word. 
When this exterior word declares 
plainly to an ignorant mind the na- 
ture and attributes of God, and the 
obligation of believing and obeying 
the truth revealed by him, this word 
also enlightens that mind to perceive 
ihe truth of what it declares. It 
illuminates the soul to see more dis- 
tinetly the truths that are within the 
sphere of reason by direct, rational 
perception ; and to see indirectly and 
indistinetly those truths which are 
above reason, in the self-evident 
truth of God’s veracity, and in the 
analogies and correspondences which 
exist between these truths and those 
which are directly apprehended by 
reason. 

This is anticipating what is to be 
treated of expressly hereafter. We 
trust it is now plain that we do not 
profess to derive the idea of God 
in the human race, and in each in- 
dividual mind, from a mere outward 
tradition, or to prove its reality from 
2 mere authoritative dictum of revela- 
tion. What we really intend to do 


is, to exhibit tne conception of God 
contained in Christian theology, for 
the purpose of showing its objective 
truth and reality by a rational meth- 
od. In the first place, we wish to 
bring out the conception itself as 
clearly as possible; to describe a circle 
in language vast and perfect enough 
to include all that is intelligible to 
human reason respecting God and his 
perfections. In the second place, to 
review the different methods of prov- 
ing to reason the objective reality 
of this conception. And finally, to 
propose what we believe to be the 
best and most complete method of 
presenting to the reflective conscious- 
ness of the soul the certitude of its 
positive judgment, affirming the being 
of God.* 

A great task, certainly! Some 
may regard it as an evidence of pre- 
sumption to undertake it. Truly, if 


one should propose the conception of 
the being of the infinite God as a 
mere hypothesis ; criticising and con- 
demning the arguments of great men 


respecting it as illogical and un- 
successful attempts to prove it; pro- 
fessing to have discovered or invented 
some new process of demonstrating 
the problem, and thus pretend to 
make that certain which has hitherto 
been doubtful or probable, it would 
argue the height of arrogance and 
presumption. We do not, however, 
propose any such thing. The idea of 
God constitutes the very existence 
and life of the human soul. The con- 
ception of God, more or less perfectly 
explicated, is the»possession of the 
human race universal, and in its com- 
pletely explicated form it is the pos- 
session of the church universal of all 
ares. It is the treasure of universal 
theology and philosophy, handed down 
by an universal and inviolable tradi- 
tion not of mere dead words and 
logical forms, but of the living 
thought and belief of all the sages and 
saints of the earth. The truth that 


* In the actual treatment of the subject, this 
order has been changed for the sake of con- 
venience 
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God is, and is infinitely perfect in his 
attributes, is the infallible and irrever- 
sible judgment of the reason of man- 
kind, whether naturally or super- 
naturally enlightened. All that an 
individual can do is to attempt to 
gain a distinct apprehension and 
a correct verbal expression of the 
self-luminous idea which shines 
in all philosophy, but especially in 
Christian Catholic philosophy. It 
is a mistake, then, to | consider 
an argument respecting the being 
of God as a mere logical process, 
conducting from some known prem- 
ises to an unknown conclusion; a pro- 
cess in which any incorrectness in 
analysis or deduction vitiates the re- 
sult and leaves the unsolved prob- 
lem to the efforts of some new 
candidate for the honor of first diseov- 
ering the solution. The reflex con- 
ceptions of that infallible affirmation 
of God to the soul which constitutes 
its rational existence must be sub- 
stantially correct. This is especially 
the case where revelation furnishes a 
perfect and infallible outward expres- 
sion of that inward conception which 
the reflective reason is laboring to 
acquire. Therefore we consider that 
there is a real agreement among 
all theistic and Christian philoso- 
phers. All have true intellectual 
conceptions of the idea of God. Yet 
there may be some of these concep- 
tions which, though true, are confused. 
Again, in the multiplied reflex action 
of the mind upon itself and its own 
judgments and conceptions, there 
may be some imperfections in the 
analysis or critical examination of 
the component parts of the idea, in 
the synthesis or construction of these 
component parts into an ideal formula, 
and in the language by which verbal 
expression is given to the conceptions 
of the mind. What is to be aimed 
at is, to obtain intellectual con- 
ceptions which are clear and ade- 
quate to the idea, and a verbal ex- 
pression which is also clear and 
adequate to the mental conception. 
In this direction lies the true path 
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of progress in Christian philosophy, 
It is a continual effort to apprehend 
more clearly and adequately in the 
intelligence the conceptions given to 
our reflective reason by revelation, 
and to express these conceptions more 
clearly and intelligibly in language, 
Hence, so far as the doctrine of God 
is concerned, philosophy can onl; 
strive after formulas which express 
adequately the conception existing 
in every mind which has brought th 
idea of God into reflective conscious- 
ness. If this be true relatively to the 
common mind, it must be so much 
more relatively’ to the instructed 
philosophic mind of the world, espeec- 
ially the instructed theological mind 
of the chureh, where philosophy and 
theology are developed in a scientific 
form. The individual may reflect on 
that part of theology which his own 
intelligence has appropriated and 
assimilated to itself, and may possib!; 
advance science by his reflections. 
But he cannot possibly cut himsel! 
off from the intellectual tradition and 
the continuity of intellectual life by 
which his reason lives and acts, wil 
out perpetrating intellectual suicide. 
We despise and reject, therefore, al) 
philosophy or theology which sever 
itself from the great vital current and 
pulsation of traditional wisdom and 
science. We despise also that whicl 


unless it has first made an intelligent 
judgment that this is, in regard to 
whatever matter is under discussion, 
the ultimatum that human reason ¢an 
attain. One may do some good by 
repeating and explaining to othe 

what are, for him, the last and most 
perfect words of wisdom which h 

has found in studying the works of 
the great and wise teachers of men. 
This gives him no claim to be honor- 
ed as au original thinker or writer. 
He diffuses but he does not advance 
science. It is better to do this than 
to fall into error and folly, or at least 
to waste time and paper, by vainly 
striving after originality for its own 
sake, or from a silly motive of vain- 
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glory. Or one may really advance 
science by origin: il and valuable 
thoughts which are an elaboration of 
the truth that has hitherto remained 
in a crude form; by a better analysis 
or synthesis of common, universal 
meceptions ; if nothing more, at least 
by a better verbal expression and 
a more distinct and intelligible meth- 
aed exposition. For ourselves, we 
re satisfied to explain and diffuse 
that wisdom which we have found in the 
writings of the greatest and most pro- 
und thinkers, especially those who 
have created or embellished Catholie 
theology. We strike out no new and 
wiknown path. We do not pretend 
ven to push forward into any unex- 
plored region in the old All 

it is in this treatise may probably 
: found elsewhere, and by many will 
: recognized as already familiar to 
hem. Although we do not choose to 
burden our pages with citations and 
references, the reader may rely on it 
that in the main we follow the com- 
mon current of Catholic theology. 
fwe sometimes deviate from it, we 
are still, in most instances, following 
of some one or more of the 
giant pioneers who have gone on be- 
fore, leaving a broad trail to direct 
I weaker traveller in the path of 


one. 


yt 


steps 


What has just been said is applicable 
to every subject treated in these essays. 
In relation to the special subject now 
wider consideration, we are very anx- 
ious not to seem captious or rash in 
riticising the common methods of ar- 


sument employed. by theologians. 
Ve recognize the substantial solidity 
of the doctrine of God contained in 
the best philosophers of all ages, so 
far as it agrees with revelation; and 

perfect soundness and complete- 
ness of the doctrine as taught by Chris- 
tian theclogians. It is only the form 
and method that we intend to criticise, 

» far as theological doctrine is con- 
pote ; and, so far as relates to the 
purely human and 
philosophy, only that which is pecul- 
be to individuals, schools, or periods, 


rational element of 


ge. “ 


and not that which 1s common and uni- 
versal. Let us remember that we are 
not reasoning as sceptics, and, begin- 
ning from a principle of philosophic 
doubt, ignoring all knowledge and be- 
lief, and striving to work our way up- 
ward to something positive and cer- 
tain. Whether we are positively 
Christian in our belief or not, we are 
taking the viewing-point of Christian 
faith, and making a survey of the 
prospect visible to the eye from that 
point. It presents to us the complete- 
y developed idea of God as always 
known and always believed with cer- 
titude. What we are to do, then, is 
to find the most adequate expression 
of that which faith has believed and 
reason been able to understand during 
all time respecting God. We stand 
m »t alone, in the ignorance of our iso- 
lated, individual minds, to create by » 
slow and laborious task the truth and the 
belief of which our souls feel the need. 
We stand in union with the human 
race, always in possession of at least 
the elements of truth. We stand in 
union with that favored portion of the 
human race which has always clearly 
and distinctly believed in the absolute 
truth of the being and infinite perfection 
of God, and in a distinct revelation 
from him. We are about to examine 
this universal belief, and these intelli- 
gent judgments of cultivated universal 
human reason, and to compare them 
with the principles and judgments of 
our own reason. To ascertain what 
Christian Catholiée faith is, and how 
it is radicated in an intelligent indu- 
bitable certitude of reason—this is 
what we are about to attempt; and 
the first part of our task is to exam- 
ine the Christian conception of God, 
as expressed in theistic philosophy and 
Catholictheology. Weintendto prove 
that it is the original, primitive, con- 
stitutive idea of human reason, brought . 
into distinct, reflective consciousness ; 
made intelligible to the understanding, 
so far as it is not immediately intelli- 
gible in itself, by analogy ; and correct- 
ly expressed by the sensible signs of 
language. 
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Iv. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF PROVING 
THE BEING OF GOD. 


It is evident that we have no direct 
intellectual vision or beholding of God. 
The soul is separated from him by an 
infinite and impassable abyss. We 
cannot now take into account the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, or of any who 
have been elevated to an intellectual 
condition different from that which is 
proper to our present state on earth. 
Apart from such exceptions, the soul 
even of the highest contemplative never 
directly beholds God himself. In the 
words of St. Augustine ; “ Videri autem 
divinitas humano visu nullo modo 
potest ; sed eo visu videtur, quo jam 
qui vident, non homines sed ultra homi- 
nes sunt.” “The divinity can in no way 
be seen by human vision; but it is 
seen by a vision of such a kind that 
they who see by it are not men, but 
are more than men.”* Neither have 


we the power to comprehend the in- 
jtrinsic necessity of God’s being and 


the intimate reason and nature of his 
self-existence. If we had a natural 
power of seeing God immediately, we 
would be naturally beatified, and all 
error or sin would be impossible. 
Moreover, we have not even a formed 
and developed conception of God in- 
nate to our reason, such as that which 
the instructed and educated reason can 
acquire. For, if we had, it would 
be in all minds alike without excep- 
tion; everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances the same, without any 
need of previous reflection or instruc- 
tion. What, then, is the genesis of our 
rational conception and belief of the 
divine being and attributes? How is 
it evident that God really is? 

The arguments employed by philos- 
ophers are usually divided into two 
classes, those called & priori, and those 
called & posteriori. 

An argument @ priori is one which 
deduces a truth from another truth of 
a prior and more universal order. 


* De Trin. lib. ii. c. 11, 


Therefore, to prove the being of God 
& priori, we must go back to a truth 
either really and in itself antecedent 
to his being, or antecedent in the prim- 
itive idea of reason. That is to say, 
there must be an ideal world of truih 
logically antecedent to God, and inde- 
pendent of him; an eternal nature of 
things whieh is in itself necessary, 
and intelligible to our reason, befor 

it has any idea of God. Or else, thy 

primitive, constitutive idea of our rea- 
son must be an idea of some abstrac 

being of this nature which is not God, 
and which in the real order is not an- 
tecedent to God, but only antecedent 

to him in the order of human thought 
and knowledge. If the first is true. 
God is not the first cause, the firs: 
principle, the infinite and eternal 
truth in himself, the absolute es- 
sence, and the immediate object of 

his own intelligence. The very con- 
ception of God which is sought to be 
proved is destroyed and rendered un- 
intelligible. This will appear mor 

clearly when we come to develop more 
fully hereafter the idea of God and 
his attributes. In the order of real 
being there is and can be nothing be- 
fore God. There is no cause, no prin- 
ciple, no truth, no intelligible idea 
more universal than God, and prior 
to him, from which his being can be 
deduced as a consequence. In this 
sense, then, an @ priori argument for 
the being of God is impossible. 

If the second alternative is true, 
that we have a primitive idea of some- 
thing in our minds which is before the 
idea of God, the order of ideas, of 
reason, of human thought, is not in 
harmony with the real order. We 
apprehend the unreal and not the real. 
We sce things as they are not, and 
not as they are. The reason appre- 
hends the abstract, ideal universe, the 
eternal nature of things, the world of 
necessary truth, as antecedent to God 
and independent of him, when it is 
not so. If this were so, we could 
never attain to the true idea of God 
as before all things and the principle 
of all. For reason must develop ac- 
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cording to its primary and constitutive 
idea and its necessary law of thought. 
If in this constitutive idea there is 
something before God from which, as 
a prior principle, a more universal 
truth, the being of God is deduced as 
a consequence and a secondary truth, 
we must always look at things in this 
way, and can never directly behold 
the real order of being as it is. Thus 
we can never attain the true idea of 
God while we apprehend any intelli- 
gible object of thought as prior to hira 
who is really prior to all, and must 
be apprehended as prior or else falsely 
apprehended. 

An &priort argument in this sense 
is, therefore, as impossible as in the 
other. 

Let us now examine more partic- 
ularly some of the so-called @ priori 
arguments. 

One is an argument from the concep- 
tions, or, as they are commonly called, 
the ideas, of space and time. It pro- 
ceeds thus : We have an idea of infinite 
space, and of infinite time, as necessa- 
ry in the eternal nature of things. 
Do what we will, we cannot banish 
these ideas, or avoid thinking of space 
and time as necessary and eternal. 
Therefore, there is an infinite, eternal 
being, of whose existence space and 
time are the necessary effects. 

This argument dazzles the mind by 
2 certain splendor and overwhelms it 
by a certain profundity and vastness 
of conception, but yet leaves it con- 
fused and overpowered rather than con- 
vinced. It will not bear analysis, as 
Leibnitz has successfully proved in 
his letters to Adam Clarke, who de- 
fended it with all the acuteness and 
ingenuity which his subtle and pene- 
trating intellect could bring to bear on 
the question. 

Nothing is, or can be, which is not 
cither God or the creation of God. 
Space and time, therefore, are either 
attributes of God, or created entities, 
if they have any being or existence in 
themselves at all. They are either 
identical with the essence of God, 
or they are included within the crea- 
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tion and only coeval and co-extensive 
with it; that is, bounded by finite and 
precise limits of succession and exten- 
sion. If the former, in perceiving 
them we perceive God directly. 
This is not affirmed by the argument, 
which asserts that they are effects of 
God’s being and external to it. If the 
second, they are not infinite ; the idea 
of their infinity and necessity is an illu- 
sion, and no argument can be derived 
from it. It is, beside, impossible to 
conceive of space and time as entities, 
or existing things, distinct and separ- 
ate from cther existences, and having 
certain defined limits. The language 
used by those who distinguish them 
both from God and creation, and call 
them necessary effects of the being of 
God, is simply unintelligible. Their 
conception of infinite space and time 
is, as Leibnitz calls it, a mere idol of 
the fancy, a phantasm representing 
nothing real. There is no intelligible 
conception of space and time as dis- 
tinct both from God and creation. 
There is no such thing in the order of 
reality or of thought as a necessary 
effect of God’s being, or any effect ex- 
cept that produced by his free crea- 
tive act. Into the idea of God noth- 
ing enters except God himself. Sup- 
posing that God exists alone with- 
out having created, when we think of 
God we think of all that can be 
thought as actual. His being fills up 
his own intelligence, of which it is the 
only and complete object. Into a 
true conception of that being our no- 
tions of space and time cannot enter. 
Nevertheless, jn apprehending space 
and time there must be some 
real and intelligible idea which 
is apprehended. This idea is the 
possibility of creation, which in God 
is necessary and infinite. By his 
very essence, God has the power to 
ereate, and this power is unlimited. 
The idea of a created universe neces- 
sarily includes the idea of its exist- 
ence in space and time. The possi- 
bility of space and time are, therefore, 
included in the possibility of creation, 
and as no limits can be placed to 
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the one, so none can be placed to the 
other. Our apprehension of infinite 
space and time is an apprehension of 
the infinite possibility of creation in 
God. We apprehend God under the 
intuition of the infinite, the neces- 
zary, and the eternal. This intui- 
tion of the infinite enters into all our 
thoughts. And therefore, however 
much we may extend our conception 
of actual duration or extension in re- 
card to the created universe, we must 
always think the possibility of that 
duration and extension being in- 
ereased even to infinity. Ideal space 
and time is that which we apprehend 
of real space and time, with the 
thought of their possible extension to 
infinity included. Real space and 
time are not entities distinct in them- 
selves, but relations of succession and 
co-existence among created things. 
As in God alone, as distinct from 
creation, there is nothing intelligible 
but the divine being, so in the crea- 
tion there is nothing intelligible but 
that which God has created. God 
and the existences which God has 
made are all that the mind can think. 
Take away God and finite, real 
ihings; nothing remains. Think of 
God as not creating, and God is the 
sole object of thought. Add to this 
the thought of God creating, and you 
have finite created entities. But you 
have nothing more ; and if you fancy 
there is anything more, such as space 
and time in the abstract, you have a 
phantasm or idol of the imagination, 
which is nothing. Real space and 
time must be relations of existing 
things, and ideal space and time 
the possibility of relations among 
things which might be; or they are 
noihing. Destroy real entities,and you 
destroy all real relations. Deny the 
possibility of real entities, and you 
destroy all ideal relations. This an- 
swers the puzzling question some- 
times asked, “Can God _ annihi- 
late space?” He can annihilate real 
space by annihilating the real uni- 
verse from which it is inseparable. 
He cannot annihilate ideal space, be- 
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cause it is in himself, as included in 
his eternal idea of the possible crea- 
tion, or of his own infinite power to 
create. Our apprehensions of space 
and time are in the intelligible and 
not in the sensible world. The sensi- 
ble form which they have results from 
the universal law that all intelligible 
conceptions come to us through the 
sensible, and represented to us 
through sensible signs. They must 
ultimately terminate in the idea of 
God as pure spirit, without extension 
or successive duration. When we 
think of extension in space we imagine 
a material figure, or an atmosphere 
whose cireumference we extend 
further and further in all directions, 
When we think of duration in time, 
we think of a succession of materi: 

or intellectual actions, whose series 
we extend backward into the past or 
forward into the future. But, no 
matter how far we carry these process- 
es, a definite and limited extension 
and duration is all that we reach. It 
is impossible that the idea of infinite 
space and duration should be actual; 
realized in the order of finite and 
ereated things. The impossibility of 
placing any limit to them which shall 
be final must, therefore, be referred to 
an idea beyond all relations of space 
and time, and truly infinite, which we 
imperfectly apprehend by analogy 
through these relations. This is the 
idea of God as having an infinite 
power to create which is inexhausti- 
ble by any actual creation, however 
vast. Only in this way is the idea 
intelligible, and we must affirm God 
as real and infinite being before we 
‘an correctly apprehend it. 

It may be said that this is what is 
really meant by the argument from 
space and time. We are willing 
to admit that it is what these eminent 
writers really had in their minds. 
But it appears tous that they have ex- 
pressed it without sufficient clearness 
and precision, by reason of the confu- 
sion which prevails in modern philoso- 
phy, and that it is not really an a pri- 
ort argument, since it cannot be made 
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intelligible without affirming the idea 
of God as prior to all other ideas in 
the order of thought as well as in the 
order of being. 

Another argument is derived from 
the possibility of conceiving that there 
jis a being absolutely perfect. We 
can conceive that there is a being pos- 

ssing all possible perfections. But ac- 
tualexistence is a perfection. There- 
fore if we conceive of a being pos- 
sessing all perfection, we must con- 
vive of him as having actual exist- 
ence. 

This amounts merely to saying that 
actual existence enters into our con- 
ception of God. Where is the proof 
that that conception is not merely in 
our mind? Does the fact that we are 
avle to form a conception of God prove 
that God really exists? Some will 
mswer, Yes. Because it is absurd 
to suppose that the mind can form an 
idea greater than itself, and conceive 
of a possible order of being greater 
than the real order. It is, indeed, ab- 


surd; but the absurdity cannot be 


shown without at the same time show- 
ing the impossibility of finding any 
principle of reason prior to the idea 
of God. Is that which the reason per- 
ceives real being? Then the idea of 
the infinite is the affirmation of an in- 
finite being. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a possible being greater than 
the real being, because the real be- 
ing is directly affirmed as infinite in 
the idea of reason. The very idea 
we are seeking to prove real presents 
itself as real to the reason before we 
can even begin the process of proving it. 
It is itself prior to every principle we 
are looking for as the most ultimate 
and the most universal. ‘There cannot 
be found anything from which we can 
reason & priort to that which is itself 
prior to all. We have begun by 
affirming our conclusion as the basis 
of our proof. At the end of our ar- 
gument we come back to our starting- 
point. 

Is that which the reason perceives 
not real being? What, then,isit? It 
will be said that it is an abstract idea. 


- 


If so, this & prior? argument proves 
only that the actual existence of God 
is conceivable, and that it cannot be 
proved that there is no God. It may 
even make his real existence appear 
to be probable, taken in connection 
vith the other arguments usually em- 
ployed. At best, however, it leaves 
the idea of God always under the form 
of an hypothesis, and affords no pro- 
tection against the corruption of the 
idea by pantheistic and materialistic 
notions. Where is the passage from 
the abstract to the concrete, from the 
mental conception to the objective re- 
ality? If our conceptions of God lie 
in the order of an abstract world, and 
it is not the reality which is the ulti- 
mate object of reason, how can we 
ever obtain certitude that there is a 
real world corresponding to that ab- 
stract world which exists in our own 
mind? Such is the reasoning of mod- 
ern materialism which is conducting 
vast numbers as near to absolute 
atheism as the mind by its own nature 
isable togo. For the class of men al- 
luded to there are no realities except 
those of the sensible world. The spir- 
itual world of dogmatic truth, relig- 
ious obligation, and supernatural 
hopes, is ignored and neglected as 
merely abstract, hypothetical, and hav- 
ing at best but a dubious claim on our 
attention ; one which may with safety 
and prudence be practically set aside for 
the more obvious claims of the present 
life. The entire falsity of this whole 
philosophy of the abstract, and the 
nullity of all abstractions considered 
as self-subsisting objects of thought, 
will be more directly shown hereafter. 
For the present we say no more on 
this head, but proceed to consider an- 
other form in which the argument 
from abstract, @ priori principles is 
presented. 

We have an idea of the good, the 
beautiful, the true, as being necessary, 
universal, and eternal. Therefore 
there must be a being in whose mind 
these ideas exist, or of whom these 
qualities can be affirmed. This argu- 
ment has been answered in answering 
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the foregoing one, with which it nearly 
coincides. Are these ideas abstract, 
independent of reality, antecedent to 
the idea of real, concrete being? Then 
they are forms of the mind, and leave 
it without a direct perception of the 
existence of a real, concrete being, in- 
finitely good, beautiful, and true; or 
rather, the infinite goodness, beauty, 
and truth in himself. Are these ideas 
immediate affirmations of this real 
being? Then we have lost again our 
@ priort principle, by finding that the 
conclusion is actually prior to it. 
Either we affirm the intuition of the 
concrete, real object, from which the 
abstract conception of the good, the 
beautiful, and the true is derived, or 
we can prove only the existence of 
these conceptions in the mind, and can- 
not argue from the conceptions to the 
reality, orin any way perceive clearly 
the existence of the reality in an order 
external to our own mind. 

Let us pass now to the 


argument 
called & posteriori. 


This is a method 


of reasoning exactly the reverse of 


the former ; in which we proceed from 


effects to their causes, and from par- 


iiculars to the universal. We en- 
deavor to prove the existence of God 
from certain facts which cannot be 
accounted for unless they are regard- 
ed as effects of an absolute first cause. 
We may consider this argument 
from two distinct points of view. 
Tirst, we may take it as an effort to 
deduce the existence of God from a 
great number of facts, as the result of 
our knowledge of these particular 
facts; an effort to prove by experi- 
ment and observation an hypothesis 
which is proposed as a probable solu- 
tion of the problem of the universe. 
We suppose that we begin without the 
ideaof God. Weacquire the knowledge 
of particular facts through sensation 
and reflection. By noting a great num- 
ber of facts, and reflecting upon them, 
we ascend to general and abstract 
truths, znd as a last result arrive at the 
conception of the being of God as the 
most universal truth, and the one 
which is the sum of all probabilities. 
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In the second place, we may take 
this argument as a method of mani- 
festing the way in which the action of 
the first cause is shown forth in the 
universe. The idea of God is firs 
affirmed, and the due explication of 
the facts of the universe is then dem- 
onstrated to be only an explication 
of the idea of God as first cause, 
The universe is shown to be intelligi- 
ble in its cause, and apart from it to be 
unintelligible. Taken in this way the 
argument is identical with that whieh 
we are about to propose a little 
later. 

Taken in the former sense, it is not 
a demonstration of the existence of 
God. Suppose that we can begin to 
reason without the idea of cause, and 
we can never establish its necessity 
by induction. Eliminate the idea of 
self-subsisting, necessary, eternal be- 
ing, and suppose it unknown, unimag- 
ined; we can never rise above the 
particular, isolated sensations and 
perceptions of which we are con- 
scious. If the facts which are called 
effects are intelligibie in themselves, 
they imply no cause, and none can be 
proved from them. If they are not in- 
telligible in themselves, they are from 
the first intelligible only in their 
cause, and the idea of cause is ulti- 
mate in the mind, antecedent to all 
knowledge of particulars, the first 
premised of every conclusion. It 
cannot then be proved as the conclu- 
sion of any syllogism; for all argu- 
ments start from it as the primitive 
idea and first principle of reason. 

This method of argument belongs 
to that sceptical system of philosophy 
which came in vogue with the theolo- 
gy of Protestantism, and has been 
ever since working out its fatal 
results. It is the principle of disinte- 
gration, doubt, and denial, transferred 
from the domain of revealed dogma 
into the order of rational truths. 
Kant, the great master of this philos- 
ophy, and one of the principal chiefs 
of modern thought, carried out this 
philosophy to the denial of all possi- 
bility of science, and therefore of all 
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scientific knowledge of God, immor- 
tality, and moral obligation. Having 
swept all natural and revealed truths 
out of the domain of pure reason, 
he made a feeble attempt to establish 
their authority in the sphere of practi- 
cal reason. ‘The individual man and 
the human race need the belief in 
God to keep them in the order requir- 
ed for their well-being. Theretore 
we may believe that there is a 
God. It is needless to say that 
these dictates of practical reason 
are not respected by those who carry 
out consistently and boldly the scepti- 
cal philosophy. The ravages made 
by the principle of scepticism among 
those who have cast off all traditional 
belief in Christianity are obvious to 
alleyes. But it is not so generally 
acknowledged that the same philoso- 
phy has had a wide and baneful 
influence over Christian theology. 
Some Christian writers would avowed- 
ly sweep away science to give place to 
faith, not reflecting that faith tumbles 
to the ground when its rational basis 
isremoved. Others follow the meth 
od of philosophic doubt and the max- 
ims of a philosophy constructed upon 
that method, a method which is alto- 
gether unfit to be a medium of the 
rational + explanation of Christian 
dogemas. Hence, there is a schism 
between theology and _ philosophy, 
leaving both these sciences in a 
mutilated condition. The manifest 
inadequacy of the common philosophi- 
cal system brings it into contempt, 
and induces the effort to transfer the 
seat of all certitude and all true 
science to theology. Theology can- 
not make the first step without a 
basis of rational certitude for faith and 
for conclusions drawn from premises 
which are furnished by faith. Conse- 
quently her efforts to walk on air 
result to her discredit, and theology 
falls into contempt. This ends in 
adopting Kant’s practical reason as 
the basis of religious belief. Philoso- 
phy and theology, as sciences of the 
highest order, are deserted. Religion 
is defended and explained on the 
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ground of its probability and its 
utility. We cannot have science or 
make our belief intelligible. It is 
safe and prudent to follow on in 
the way the great majority of the wise 
and good have walked. Let us do 
so, and silence the questionings of the 
intellect.* The language of scepti- 
eism! This is the mental disease of 
our day. Scepticism in regard to 
the doctrines of revelation; scepti- 
cism in regard to the dictates of rea- 
son! No doubt, if faith had full 
sway, and no false philosophy pre- 
vailed, theology would be sufficient 
by itself. For it contains in’ solution 
the true philosophy; and the simple, 
unsophisticated Christian intellect 
will take it up and absorb it naturally 
without needing to have it adminis- 
tered in a separate state. But where 
the mind has been sophisticated by 
false philosophy, it cannot take theolo- 
gy until the antidote of true philoso- 
phy has been given to it. Here isa 
lack in our English-speaking religious 
world. And this lack is, perhaps, 
the reason why some of the best 
writers speak so uncertainly of the 
rational basis of faith in revealed 
truths, and even in the truth of God’s 
existence. While they affirm the 
certitude of their own inward belief, 
yet they acknowledge that they can 
only construct an argument which in 
philosophy is probable. That is to 
say, they have not a _ philosophy 
in which the ground of their 
inward certitude is expressed in a 
distinct formula, and by which they 
‘an make their readers conscious of a 
similar ground of certitude in them- 
selves. They have no philosophy cor- 
responding to their theology, and 
therefore, when they address the un- 
believing or doubting world, they are 
at a loss for a bridge to span the 
chasm lying between it and them- 
selves. 

There is at present a laudable and 


* These remarks are not levelled against any 
approved system of Catholic philosophy, but 
only against those which are in vogue in the 
non-Catholic world, or among certain Catholic 
writers of a modern date. 
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encouraging desire manifested by the 
leading thinkers and writers of differ- 
ent churches to bring out the great 
fundamental truth that God is the 
author of nature and revelation, in 
such a way as to stem the tide of 
scepticism. Guizot, who is among the 
most eminent, if not the very first, of 
the modern advocates of orthodox 
Protestantism, in the programme of a 
recent work in defence of revealed re- 
ligion which he has published, ex- 
presses the opinion that the differences 
between his own co-religionists and 
Catholics are of minor importance 
compared to the great pending con- 
troversy with modern scepticism. 
This, with many other indications of 
2 growing cordiality in earnest Prot- 
toward Catholics who are 
similarly earnest, makes us hope to 
receive from them as well as from the 
members of our own communion a 
respectful and candid hearing of 
what we have to say on this weighty 
subject. 

And now, having done with the 
disagreeable task of criticism, we en- 
treat of our readers, if they have 
found the preliminary treatment of 


estants 
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the subject we are on abstruse and 
wearisome, to resume their courage 
and push on a little further up the as- 
cent toward the summit of' truth, 
The traveller who struggles throuch 
thickets and over rocks toward the toy 
of a mountain is well rewarded by thy 
landscape which lies below and around 
him, lighted up by the radiance of 
the full orb of day. So, gentl 
reader, whether you are believer or 
sceptic, there is an eminence befor 
us which we can attain, from which 
the fair landscape of natural and super- 
natural truth is visible as far as the 
outermost boundaries which fade away 
into the infinite. We wish to 
you to this eminence, and to 

you this landscape lighted up with 
the radiance of the primal source 
light, the idea of God, the self-luminous 
centre of the universe of thought. We 
wish to show you this idea of God in 
its absolute truth and certitude; clear- 
y and distinctly visible in that horizon 
which is within the scope of the 
naked eye of reason, but whos 
boundaries are enlarged and _ its 
objects magnified by the aid of that 
gigantic telescope called faith. 
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Tuenrz is little to attract the atten- 
tion of the traveller between Dublin 
and Kilkenny, except the fine range 
of mountains and the Curragh of 
Kildare. The Newmarket of Ire- 
land is a vast, unbroken, bleak plain, 
consisting of 4,858 statute acres. It 
belongs to the crown, and is appro- 
priated to racing and coursing, the 
adjacent proprictors having the privi- 
lege of grazing sheep thereon. The 
anger of the Curragh is appointed by 

government, and has the entire 

ge of this celebrated property. 
Of the race-meetings that take place 
on this spot it is needless" to speak, as 
they are recorded in the newspapers 
of the day. Suffice it to say that the 
arrangements are well carried out, 
the prizes considerable, the number 
of horses that contend for them great, 

ie sport first-rate. 

After changing trains at Kilkenny, 

reached Parsonstown, where a car- 
riage awaited me, to convey me 
to Woodstock, the hospitable seat of 
my brother-in-law, the Right Hon. 
William Tighe, and my sister, Lady 
Louisa Tighe. 

Inistioge, anciently called Inis-teoc, 
is a charmingly situated small town 
overlooking the Nore, which is 
crossed by a picturesque bridge of 
ten arches, ornamented on one side 
with Ionic pilasters. The town 
built in the form of a square, which 
being planted with lime-trees gives it 
the appearance of a foreign tow. In 
the centre of the square is a small 
plain pillar, based on a pedestal of 
stone. This was the shaft of an 
ancient stone cross,and bears an in- 
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scription to the memory of David, 
Baron of Brownsfield, one of the 
Fitzgerald family, who died in 1621. 
The emerald green turf, and the foli- 
age of the trees, in the square, give 
it a fresh appearance, and form an 
agreeable contrast to the surrounding 
stone buildings. Inistioge was once a 
royal borough, and famed for its relig- 
ious establishments. It also pos- 
sessed a large Augustinian monas- 
tery. All that now remains of it con- 
sists of two towers: one of them is in- 
corporated with the parish church ; 
the other is square at the base and 
octagonal in the upper stages. Of 
Woodstock itself, I will merely say 
that the house contains a valuable 
library, some good paintings; the 
gardens can find no equal in the 
United Kingdom; and the grounds, 
laid out with every diversity that 
wood and water can bestow, are per- 
fectly beautiful. At the back rises 
a wooded hill, to the height of 900 
feet, the summit crowned with an 
ornamental tower ; and as the demesne 
stretches for a considerable distance 
along the Nore, there are some mag- 
nificent views of 

* The stubborne Neuvre, whose waters grey, 

By fair Kilkenny and Rosseponte bend ;” 


which may be described in the words 
of the poet of the Thames— 


** Though deep, yet clear; thongh gentle, yet not 
dull; 


Strong without rage; without o’erflowing 
full.” 


One of our first excursions was to 
Kilkenny, on our way to which city 
we stopped at Bennet’s Bridge, to 
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vitness the humors of a_horse-fair. 
This small town is famed as having 


been the place where the Duke of 


Ormonde held a review in 1704, and 
which attracted such hosts of visitors 
that an inn-keeper is said to have 
made as much by his beds as paid his 
rent for seven years. I have attend- 
ed many fairs in England, Scotiand, 
Wales, France, Holland, Germany, 
and Canada, but never did I witness 
such an extraordinary sight as the 
one that presented itself at Bennet’s 
Bridge. The hamlet itself, and its 
outskirts, were filled for more than a 
mile with horses, ponies, and 
vehicles, attended by a mass of peo- 
ple consisting of dealers, farmers, 
peasants, tramps, and _ beggars. 
There might be seen some “art- 
ful dodger” trying to palm off to 
one less experienced than himself a 
spicy-looking thorough-bred nag, whose 
legs showed evident marks of many a 
hard gallop, declaring that for speed 
the animal was unequalled, and that 
there was not a stone wali in the 


whole county that could stop him; 
there might be noticed a gallant col- 


onel of hussars, attended by his 
“vet,” selecting some clever three- 
year-olds, with which to recruit 
the ranks of her majesty’s service. 
“ Bedad, gineral,” exclaims the ven- 
dor, “ with such a regiment of horses 
you’d ride over the whole French 
cavalry, with Napoleon at the head 
of it.” “A broth of a boy” may now 
be pointed out, charging a stone wall, 
with a raw-boned brute that never 
attempts to rise at it, and who, turn- 
ing the animal round, and backing 
him strongly, makes an aperture, at 
the same moment singing a snatch of 
an Irish song, most appropriate for 
the occasion—* Brave Oliver Crom- 
well, he did them so pommel, that he 
made a breach in her battlements.” 
Next, a ragged urchin, without shoes 
and stockings, with what might be 
termed “the original shocking bad 
hat” and which—on the principle 
of exchange no robbery—I was credi- 
bly informed he had taken from a field, 
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set up to scare away the crows, 
Then there was the usual number of 
idlers and lookers-on, and an unusual 
amount of hallooing, shouting, scream- 
ing, and bellowing. 

After devoting an hour to the 
humors of the fair, we proceeded to 
view the remains of the abbey of 
Jerpoint, which was founded in 1180, 
by Donogh, King of Ossory, for Cis. 
tercian monks. The monks, on the 
arrival of the English, had interest 
sufficient with King John to get a 
confirmation of all the lands bestowed on 
them by the King of Ossory; and 
Edward IIT, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his reign, at the instance of Phillip, 
then abbot, granted him a confirma- 
tion of former charters. Oliver Grace, 
the last abbot, surrendered this abbey 
on the 18th of March, the 51 Henry 
VIII. It then possessed about 1,500 
acres of arable and pasture land, three 
rectories, the altarages and tithes of 
thirteen other parishes ; all these were 
granted in the reign of Philip and 
Mary to James, Earl of Ormonde, 
and his heirs male, to hold cz capite, 
at the yearly rent of £49 33. 94d, 
It is an interesting ruin, and well 
worthy the attention of the antiqua- 
rian. From Jerpoint we proceeded 
to Kilkenny Castle, the home of the 
Ormondes. 

Richard Strongbow, by his mar- 
riage with Eva, daughter of Der- 
mot, King of Leinster, came _ into 
possession of a great part of the 
province of Leinster. Henry II. con- 
firmed his right, with the reservation 
of the maritime ports. On being ap- 
pointed Lord Justice of Ireland in 
1173, he laid the foundation of a cas- 
tle in Kilkenny, but it was scarcely 
finished when it was demolished by 
the insurgent Irish. Tlowever, Wil- 
liam, Earl Marshal, descended from 
Strongbow, and also Lord Justice, in 
1195 began a noble pile on a more 
extensive scale, and on the ancient 
site. A great part of this fine castle 
has, survived the convulsions of this 
distracted kingdom, and continues at 
this day a conspicuous ornament of 
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the city of Kilkenny. <A rising 
eround was chosen, which on one side 
has a steep and abrupt descent to the 
river Nore, which effectually protects 
it on that quarter by its rapid stream ; 
the other sides were secured by ram- 
parts, walls, and towers, and the en- 
trance is through a lofty gate of mar- 
ble of the Corinthian order. Hugh 
Le DeSpenser, who obtained the cas- 
tle by marriage, in September, 1391, 
conveyed it and its dependencies to 
James, Earl of Ormonde. In later 
days, the castle has been much im- 
proved ; the tapestry which adorns 
the walls of the entrance-hall and 
staircase exhibits the history of Deci- 
us; it is admirably executed, and the 
colors are fresh and lively. The ball- 
room, which is of great length, con- 
tains a fine collection of portraits, 
landscapes, and battle-pieces. 

From the castle we visited the 
cathedral church of St. Canice, which 
is the largest church in Ireland, with 
the exception of St. Patrick’s and 
Christ church, Dublin. There are 
acentre and two lateral aisles. The 
roof of the nave is supported by five 
pillars, and a pilaster of black marble 
on each side, upon which are formed 
five arches. Each lateral aisle is 
lighted by four windows below, and 
the central aisle by five above; they 
are in the shape of quatrefoils. The 
origin of this beautiful structure is 
uncertain, but it is conjectured that it 
was begun in 1180, when a small 
church was erected near the round 
iower. 

“Hugh Rufus laid the foundation 
of a noble edifice,” say the old 
writers, “and Bishop Mapilton, in 
1233, and St. Leger, who sueceeded 
him, completed the fabric.” In 
describing the church of St. Canice, 
I cannot refrain from alluding to the 
extreme politeness of Father Kava- 
nagh, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who devoted his time to my party 
and myself in pointing out the 
beauties of this venerable pile. 

The Black Abbey was founded by 
William, Earl Marshal, about 1225, 
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for Dominican friars. The founder 
was interred here in 1231, and three 
years after his brother Richard, who 
was slain in a battle with the 
O’Mores and O’Conors on the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare. Uenry VIII. 
granted this monastery to the bur- 
gesses and commonalty of the city 
of Kilkenny. In the time of the 
elder James it served for a shire- 
house, and in 1643 it was repaired, 
and a chapter of the order held in it. 
Its towers are light and elegant, and 
some of the windows are most artisti- 
cally executed. 

St. Mary’s church contains some 
very interesting monuments, among 
them one in memory of Sir Richard 
Shee, dated 1608, wiih its ten sculp- 
tured figures at the base. There is 
one also to his brother, Elias Shee, of 
whom Holinshed wrote that he was 
“a pleasant-conceited companion, full 
of mirth without gall.” On an un- 
pretending tablet of black and white 
marble appears the following in- 
scription: 

“ FREDERICK GEORGE HOWARD, 
SECOND SON OF THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 
CAPTAIN OF THE 90TH REGIMENT. 
DIED A.D. 1833, ET. 28. 

‘** Within thfs hallowed aisle, mid grief sincere, 
Friends, comrades, brothers laid young How- 

ard’s bier; 

Gentle and brave, his country’s arms he bore 

To Ganges’ stream and Ava’s hostile shore ; 

Ilis God through war and shipwreck was bis 

shield, 

a him lifeless on the peaceful 


Thine are the times and ways, all-reling Lord! 
Thy will be done, acknowledged, and adored !” 


The above lines are from the pen 
of the late Earl of Carlisle, who never 
went near Kilkenny without paying a 
visit to the tomb of his brother. 
Poor Howard was killed by leaping 
out of a curricle, which ‘was run. away 
with between the barracks at Kilken- 
ny and Newtownbarry, where his reg- 
iment was quartered. Another mon- 
ument attracted my attention; it bore 
an inscription to the memory of 
Major-General Sir Denis Pack, 
recording the military career of this 
distinguished soldier. I knew the de- 
ceased officer well during the Belgian 
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campaign, and a thousand recoliec- 
tions sprang up in my mind when I 
saw the bust, by Chantrey, of as 
brave a man as ever served in the 
British army. But to return. 
Although the salmon fishing in 
Ireland has in many rivers sadly de- 
generated within a few years, there is 
still excellent sport to >c had in many 
of the rivers and lakes. The Nore, 


which flows through the county of 


Kilkenny, would be a first-rate river 
for salmon and trout were it not for 
the number of weirs and the illegal 
destruction of the fish by cross-lines 
and nets. At Mount Juliet, the ro- 
mantic seat of Lord Carrick, and 
Narlands, the river is partially pre- 
served; and here, as at Dunmore, 
the property of Lord Ormonde, the 
angling is excellent. The general 
tun of salmon flies suits the Nore; 


they should be tied with dobbing of 


pig’s wool, and a good deal of pea- 
cock in the wing. For trout, the or- 
dinary run of flies will be found to 
answer well. 

Among other fishing localities in 
Ireland may be mentioned Lough 
Ree, a fine sheet of water about 
twenty miles in extent, studded with 
numerous islands, around the shores 
of which, and on the shoals, trout 
abound. The lake of Allua, about 
ten miles above Macroom, in the 
county of Cork, was once famous for 
trout and salmon, which have of late 
years diminished considerably, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of pike, 
the tyrant of the waters. The lakes 
of Carvagh, in Kerry, of Inchiquin, 
of Currana (near Derrynane), Lough 
Kitiane (four miles from Killarney), 
Lough Brin (in Kerry), Lough Ate- 
daun, Lough Gill (in Sligo), and 
Lough Erne, are well supplied with 
trout and salmon; while the far- 
famed lakes of Killarney will furnish 
sport to those who seek pastime, in 
addition to the enjoyment of witness- 
ing the most beautiful and romantic 
scenery that is to be found in the 
Emerald Isle. The rivers, too, 
abound in fish. Among the best are 
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the Liffey, Laune, Tolka, Bann. 
Blackwater (in Cork), Suir, Annar, 
Nire (a mountain stream rising in the 
Waterford mountains), Shannon, Lee. 
and Killaloe (remarkable for its eels, 
as also for the gastronomic skilj 
of the inhabitants in dressing them), 

I must now turn from the “ gentle 
crafte” to otter-hunting, a sport stil] 
carried on with spirit in Ould Ire. 
land. The mephitic nature of the 
otter renders him an easy prey to his 
pursuers, and his scent is so strone 
that a good hound will at once chal. 
lenge it. The lodging of this subtle 
plunderer is called his kennel, or 
couch, and his occasional lodgments 
and passages to and fro are called his 
halts. So clever is he as an archi- 
tect that he constructs his couches at 
different heights, so that, let th 
water rise or fall, he has a dry tene- 
ment. Spring is the best season for 
otter-hunting, but it is carried on dur 
ing the summer in the ald 
Isle; and a day with the amphibious 
tyrant of the finny tribe in the river 
Nore, which I enjoyed last Septem- 
ber, may not be uninteresting. 

At about eleven o’clock on a bright 
sunny day, with a refreshing breeze 
blowing on us from the south-cast, 
ve met at Coolmore, the seat of Mr. 
P. Connellan. The harriers—be- 
longing to my host, and consisting of 
about six couple of handsome, well- 
sized hounds, about seventeen inches 
high—met in a field close to the 
house, attended by a whipper-in, ad- 
mirably mounted. The pack seemed 
to possess all the qualifications of 
good harriers—fine heads, ear-flaps 
thin, nostrils open, chests deep, em- 
braced by shoulders broad but light, 
and well thrown back; the fore-legs 
straight, clean, bony, terminated by 
round, ball-like feet, the hind-legs 
being angular, and the thighs powe:- 
ful. The beauty of the day had at- 
tracted a large party of both sexe 
from the neighborhood, some of 
whom, and one young lady in par- 
ticular, managed a cot so ably, that 
she drew forth the following compli- 
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ment from one of ihe bold peasantry : 
“Bedad, miss, you’d do honor to 
Cleopatra’s galley.” The principal 
part of the sportsmen and _ sports- 
women were on foot, although a few 
were mounted, and among the fair 
equestrians was a young lady whose 
seat and hand were perfect, and who 
evidently wished to emulate the 
prowess of the Thracian huntress. 
This modern Hlarpalyce, combining 
courage with feminine deportment, 
was prepared to fly like the wind 
across the country, had an occasion 
presented itself by the accidental dis- 
covery of a fleet hare. Arrived at 
the river’s side, two Saxons with 
loaded guns kept a good lookout for 
the lurking prey, while the hounds 
swam across to a small island, where 
an otter had been tracked by his seal. 
Shortly a hound was heard to chal- 
lenge, but on the approach of the 
pack the “goose-footed prowler,” 
having been hunted before, left his 
couch, and diving under the water 
made head up the stream. Now 
every eye on shore is intent on 
watching his ventings; his muzzle 
appears above the surface for a sec- 
ond; again it disappears ; and he can 
be tracked alone by the bubbles of air 
he throws out. The sport is now ex- 
citing. One of the police, armed with 
a primitive spear, which he had 
taken from a river poacher, consisting 
of a three-pronged fork fixed into the 
end of a long pole, is ready to hurl 
the weapon which has proved so fatal 
to many a salmon, should the otter 
appear in view, while the staunch 
hounds are close on the scent. 
“Have a care there,” cries a keen 
sportsman to the preserver of the 
peace. “ Don’t strike too quickly, or 
bedad you may transfix a hound in- 
stead of the marauding animal.” 
But he is not doomed to die so inglo- 
rious a death as that caused by a 
rusty fork, for before the crude spear 
is hurled the hounds have seized 
him, and, after a desperate strug- 
gle, in which many of the gallant 
pack were bitten, shake the life out 
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of the captured prey. While enjoy- 
ing the sport of the morning, my at- 
tention was attracted to a young lady 
on the opposite bank of the river, 
who, wishing to join our party, 
entered a small cot, and gallantly 
paddled herself across the fast-flowing 
stream. So admirably did this 
“ouardian Naiad of the strand” 
guide her fragile bark, that I could 
not fail to congratulate her upon her 
prowess. My compliments, however, 
fell very short of one uttered by a 
ragged boatman, who exclaimed : 

“ Ay, and sure, miss, you must be 
one of the queen’s company. Bedad, 
miss, you are worthy of taking 
a cot into the Meditherranean.” 

While upon the clever sayings of 
the Irish, I must give an anecdote 
which was told me by Sir John 
Power, of Kilfane, than whom a finer 
sportsman or more hospitable man 
never existed. It seems that the 
complaints made against the vulpine 
race by owners of poultry are not 
confined to England, and upon one 
occasion a genuine Irishman, “ Pat 
Driscoll by name,” claimed compensa- 
tion for damage done to a turkey 
and duck. This was awarded to him, 
when a week afterward he waited 
upon the owner of Kilfane, and 
asked him for compensation for 
“a beautiful cow killed by that 
nasty varmen, a fox.” “A fox 
kill a cow!” said Sir John; “im- 
possible!” “Fait and sure he did,” 
continued Pat. “Tl tell you how ii 
was. My cow was feeding in the 
meadow close to my garden, and was 
eating a turnip, when up jumped a 
baste of a fox, and frightened her so 
much that bedad the poor creature 
choked herself” The good-humored 
baronet could not fail to be amused at 
Driscoll’s ready wit, but declined pay- 
ing for the loss of the animal, upon 
which Pat, not at all taken aback, re- 
marked, “ Well, Sir John, it’s rather 
hard upon me; but in future, instead 
of advertising your meets at Kilfane 
or Thomastown, perhaps you will 
name Ailmacoy” (pronounced “ Kil- 
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mycow”) “as more appropriate to my 
case.” 

Chapters could be filled with Trish 
sayings, but space prevents my giv- 
ing more than one, which was told 
me by a friend in whose veracity 

have perfect confidence. An Eng- 
lish gentleman dining at the house of 
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ed at hearing the butler ask. 
“Please, ma’am, will I strip ?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply ; “all the com. 
4 ” tT } 4 
pany have arrived.” Turning to yg 
neighbor, he inquired the meaning of 
the expression, when he found it ap- 
plied to taking the covers off the 


dishes, and was quite foreign to the 


an Irish lady, was greatly surpris- usual acceptation of the word “strip,” 
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BANNED AND BLESSED. 


** And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth: 
thy work. 
** And the word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


Cursed is the earth in 


Bup out, glad earth, in beauty, 
Ring out, glad earth, in song; 
The funeral pall is lifted 
a) 
That covered thee so long: 
The heavy curse laid on thee 
For Eden’s primal wrong. 


Long ages gone, the angels 
Hailed thee with pure delight, 

The blooming of thy day-time, 
The radiance of thy night: 

And e’en thy Maker named thee 
As pleasant in his sight— 


Soon lost that early joyance, 
Brief worn that birth-day crown ! 
The very stars of heaven 
Look sorrowfully down 
On fairest flowers withered 
Beneath man’s sinful frown. 


Blinded, and banned, and broken, 
Along thy penance-path, 
Thy vesture streaméd over 
With the torrents of man’s wrath ; 
Thou treadest through the ether 
A thing of shame and scath. 
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Lift up thy head, poor mourner, 
Shake the ashes from thy brow ; 
Lay off thine age-worn sackcloth 
And wear the purple now: 
Amid the starry brethren, 
Who honor hath, as thou ? 


The dust from off thy bosom 
The Maker deigns to wear; 
“The word made flesh,” in heaven, 
Hath given thee such share 
No grandeur of thy brethren 
With it can hold compare. 


Blest art thou that his footsteps 
Along thy pathways trod ; 

Blest art thou that his pillow 
Has been thy grassy sod; 

And blest the burial shelter 
Thou gavest to thy God. 


And for that little service, 
Divine the meed shall be: 
When “ fervent heat” hath melted 
The starry choirs and thee, 
The moulded dust of Eden 
Shall live eternally. 


“The first-born of all creatures ” 
Doth wear it on his throne, 
The vesture of humanity 
3y which he claims his own. 
How infinite the pardon 
That doth thy penance crown! 


GENEVIEVE SALES. 


March 22, 1866. 
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Translated from the French. 


L’ABBE GERBET.* 


BY C. A. 


For a long time I have been reserv- 
ing this subject for some feast-day, fur 


Corpus Christi or some festival of 


Mary, feeling that holiness belongs to 
it; unction, grace mingled with sci- 
ence, and a reverential smile. “ But 
why,” some of our readers will say,— 
“why does PAbbé Gerbet’s name 
imply all this?” I shall try to show 
them the reason and give some idea 
of one of the most learned, distin- 
guished, and truly amiable men that 
the church of France possesses, as 
| well as one of our best writers; and, 
without embarking on vexed or doubt- 
ful questions, to delineate for them in 
soft tints the personality of the man 
and his talent. 

But in the first place, that I may 
connect with its true date this modest 
name, which has rather courted obliv- 
ion than notoriety, let me remind my 
readers that during the Restoration, 
about the year 1820, when that ré- 
gime, at first so unsettled, was begin- 
ning to enter into complete possession 
of its powers, a movement arose on 
all sides among the youthful spirits, 
ardently impelling them to literary 
culture and philosophical ideas. In 
poetry Lamartine had given the sig- 
nal of revival, others gave it in histo- 
ry, others again in philosophy ; and 
among the young people there sprang 
up a universal spirit of emulation, a 
unanimous determination to begin 
anew. It seemed as if, like a fertile 
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land, the French mind, after its com- 
pulsory rest of so many years, wer 
eagerly demanding every kind of cul. 
tivation. Yes, in religion then, in 
theology, it was the same ; a generation 
had sprung up full of zeal and anima- 
tion, who tried, not to renew what is in 
its nature immutable, but to rejuvenate 
the forms of teaching and demonstration, 
adapt them to the mental condition of 
the times, and make the principle of 
Catholicity respected even by its oppo- 
nents. For, in the words of one of 
these young Levites in the beginning 
of the movement, “to act upon the 
age, we must understand it.” 

I could cite the names of several 
men who, with shades of difference 
known in the ecclesiastical world, had 
this in common, that they stood at th: 
head of the studious and intelligent 
young clergy: M. Gousset, now car- 
dinal archbishop of Rheims, and stand- 
ing in the first rank of theologians ; 
Mgr. Affré, who met his death so glo- 
riously as archbishop of Paris; M. 
Douey, the present bishop of Montau- 
ban;and M. de Salinis, bishop ot 
Amiens. 3ut at that time, between 
the years 1820 and 1822, one name 
alone among the clergy offered itself 
to men of the world as a candidate 
for widespread fame. M. de La- 
mennais in his first Catholic fame had 
enforced the attention of all by his 
“Essay on Indifference,” stirring a 
thousand thoughts even in the minds 
of the astonished clergy. 

And here for the first time we meet 
Y Abbé Gerbet. He was born in 1798 
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at Poligny, in the Jura. After complet- 
ing his first studies in his native town, 
he passed through a course of philoso- 
phy in the academy of Besangon ; 
and in obedience to an instinctive 
vocation, which awoke within him at 
the age of ten years, began his theo- 
logical studies in the same city. Du- 
ring the dangers of invasion, in 1814— 
1815, he went into the mountains 
to visit a curate, a relation or friend 
of his family, and remained there to 
study. Thither came one day a young 
student of the Normal School, Jouffroy, 
two years his senior, who in going 
home to. pass his vacation in the vil- 
lage of Pontets, had paused a moment 
on the way. Jouffroy, though in the 
first flush of youth and learning, and 
wearing the aureole upon his brow, did 
not disdain to enter into discussion 


with the young provincial seminarian. 
Ie combated the proofs of revelation, 
and especially contested the age of the 
world, relying upon the testimony of 
the famous Zodiac of Denderah, so 
often invoked in those days, and so 


soon destroyed. The young semina- 
rian, in the presence of this unknown 
monument, could only answer: “ Wait.” 
These two young men never met 
again, compatriots though they were, 
and from that day forth adversaries ; 
but PAbbé Gerbet and Jouffroy, while 
carrying on a& war, pen in hand, never 
failed to do so in the most dignified 
terms of controversy, and Jouffroy, 
whose heart was so good despite his 
dogmatic language, always spoke of 
rAbbé Gerbet, if I remember right- 
ly, with feelings of affectionate es- 
teem. 

On arriving in Paris at the close of 
the year 1818, PAbbé Gerbet entered 
the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, but 
his health, which was already delicate, 
not allowing him to stay there long, 
he established himself as a boarder 
in the House of Foreign Missions, 
where he followed the rules of the 
seminarians. He was ordained priest 
in 1822 at the same time with Abbé 
de Salinis, whose inseparable friend 
he has always remained. 
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A little later he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Theological Faculty of 
Paris, and went to live in the Sor- 
bonne. Having no lectures to deliv- 
er, he soon began to assist M. de Sa- 
linis, who had been made almoner in 
the college of Henry IV., and it was at 
this time that he first knew M. de La- 
mennais. 

At twenty-four years of age, Abbé 
Gerbet had given evidence of remark- 
able philosophical and literary talent, 
and had sustained a Latin thesis with 
rare elegance inthe Sorbonne. By na- 
ture he was endowed with all the gifts 
of oratory, a sense of rhythmic 
movement, measure, and choice of ex- 
pression, and a graphic power which, 
in one word, must become a talent for 
writing. To these endowments he 
added an acute and elevated faculty 
for dialectics, fertile in distinctions, 
which ke sometimes took delight in 
multiplying, but without ever losing 
himself among them. In the very 
beginning of his friendship with M. 
de Lamennais, he felt, without per- 
haps acknowledging it to himself, that 
that bold and vigorous genius, who 
was wont to open new views and per- 
spectives, as it were by main force, 
needed the assistance of an auxiliary 
pen, more tempered, gentler and firm, 
—a talent that could use evidence ju- 
diciously, fill up spaces, cover weak 
points, and smooth away a look of men- 
ace and revolution from what was sim- 
ply intended as a broader expression 
and more accessible development of 
Christianity. L’ Abbé Gerbet clothed 
M. de Lamennais’ system as far as 
possible with the character of persua- 
sion and conciliation that belonged to 
it: to soften and graduate its tenden- 
cies-was properly the part he filled at 
this time of his youth. 

Upon this system I shall touch in a 
few words that will suffice to explain 
what I have to say of PAbbé Gerbet’s 
moral and literary gifis, Instead 
of seeking the evidences of Chris- 
tianity in such and such texts of 
Scripture, or in a personal argument 
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addressed to individual reason, M. de 
Lamennais maintained that it should, 
in the first place, be sought in the 
universal tradition and historical tes- 
timony of peoples, for he believed 
that even before the coming of Jesus 
Christ and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity a sort of testimony was to 
be traced, confused certainly, but real 
and concordant, running through the 
traditions of ancient races and dis- 
cernible even in the presentiments of 
ancient sages. It seemed to him 
demonstrable that among all nations 
there had been ideas, more or less 
defined, of the creation of man, of the 
fall and promised reparation, of the 
expiation or expected redemption—in 
short, of all that should one day 
constitute the treasures of Christian 
doctrine, and was then only the scat- 
tered and persistent vestige of the 
primitive revelation. From this he 


argued that the lights of ancient sages 
might be considered as the daw: 
of faith, and that without, of course, 
being classed among the fathers of 


the primitive church, Confucius, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Soc- 
rates, and Plato should be considered 
up to a certain point as preparers 
for the gospel, and not be num- 
bered among the accursed. They 
might almost be called, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient fathers, primitive 
Christians—at least they were like so 
many Magi travelling more or less 
directly toward the divine cradle. 
By this single view of an anterior 
Christianity disseminated through 
the world, by this voyage, as it were, 
in search of* Catholic truths floating 
about the universe, the teaching of 
theology would have been wonder- 
fully widened and enlarged, for it 
necessarily comprised the history of 
philosophical ideas. M. de Lamen- 
nais’ system, which is especially at- 
tractive when developed historically 
by the pen of PAbbé Gerbet, kas 
not since then been recognized by the 
church. It appeared to be at least 
delusive, if not false; but perhaps, 
even from the point of view of ortho- 
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doxy, it can only merit the reproach; 
of having claimed to be the sole 
method, to the exclusion of all others. 
combined with other proofs, and pre- 
sented simply, as a powerful accessory 
consideration, I believe that it ha. 
never been rejected. 

Tt may be understood, however, 
even without entering into the heart 
of the matter, that in 1824, when 
PAbbé Gerbet, in concert with M. 
de Salinis, established a religious 
monthly magazine, entitled the “ Catho- 
lic Memorial,” and began to develop hi 
ideas therein with modesty and mod- 
eration, but also with that fresh; 
confidence and ardor that youth be- 
stows, there was, to speak merely of 
the external form of the questions, a 
something about it that gave the 
signal for the struggle of a new 
spirit against the stationary or back- 
ward spirit. The old-fashioned theo- 
logians, whether formalist or ration- 
alistic, who found themselves attacked, 
resisted and took scandal at the name 
of traditions which were not onl; 
Catholic but scholastic and classic. 
But in PAbbé Gerbet they had to 
deal with a man thoroughly well 
read in the writings of the fathers, 
and possessed of their true significance. 
He could bring forward, in his turn, 
texts drawn from the fountain-head 
in support of this freer and mor 
generous method; among other quo- 
tations, he liked to cite this fine 
passage from Vincent de Leérius: 
“Let posterity, thanks to your en- 
lightenment, rejoice in the conception 
of that to which antiquity gave re- 
spectful credence without understand- 
ing [its full meaning]; but remember 
to teach the same things that hav 
been transmitted to you, so th 
while presenting them in a new li: 
you do not invent new doctrines. 
Thus, while maintaining fundamenta! 
immutability, he took pleasure in 
remarking that, in spite of slight dev- 
iations, the order of scientific expla- 
nation has followed a law of progress 
in the church, and has been succes- 
sively developed; a fact which he 
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demonstrated by the history of Chris- 
ti anity y 
«The Catholic Memorial,’ in its 
very infancy, stirred the emulation of 
youthful writers in the philosophica 
camp. It was at first printed at 
Lachevardiére’s, where M. Pierre 
Leroux was proof-reader, and the 
ms on seeing the success of a 
zine devoted to grave subjects, 
concluded that a sit milar organ for the 
promotion ¢ f opinions shared by him- 
lf and his friends might be estab- 
ished with even “i results. In 
iat same year, 1824, “ The Globe” 
its career, ar = the two periodi- 
often engaged in polemic discus- 
so ns, like adversaries who knew and 
re espect od each other while they clear- 
ly understood the point of controver- 
sy. Tor the bene fit of the curious, I 
note an article of M. Gerbet’s* 
(signed X.) which represents many 
thers, and is entitled “ Concerning 


ter, 


Present State of Doctrines ;’— 
the objections are especially address- 
el to MM. Damiron and Jouffroy. 


It was then of this war 


the 
of ideas. 
LV Abbé Gerbet’s life has been 
quite simple and uniform, marked by 
one considerable episode —his 
onnection with PAbbé de Lamen- 
,to whom he lent or rather gave 
f for years with an affectionate 
tion which had no term or limit 
in the final revolt of that 
and immoderate spirit. After 
all the duties of a religious 
ip, after having waited and 
orne and hoped, Gerbet with- 
lrew in silence. For a long time he 
had been all that Nicole was to Ar- 
nauld—a moderator, softening asperi- 
ies and averting shocks as far as 
possible. Iie never grew weary 
until there was no longer room for 
lurther - effort, a then he returned 
completely to himself. These ultra 
aul exclusive methods are unsuited 
to his nature, and he hastened to 
withdraw from them, and to forget 
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what he would never have allowed 
to break out and reach such a pass 
if he had been acting alone. It 
needs but a word, but a breath, from 
the Vatican to dissipate all that seems 
cloudy or obscure in PAbbé Gerbet’s 
doctrines. His gentle clouds inclose 
no storm, and, in dispersing, they 
reveal a depth ‘of serene sky, lightly 
veiled here and there, but pure and 
delicious. 

I express the feeling that some of 
his writings leave upon the mind, and 
especially the work that has just been 
reprinted, of which I will say a few 
words. “Les Considérations sur le 
Dogme générateur de la Piété Catho- 
lique,” that is to say, Thoughts upon 
Communion and the Eucharist, first 
appeared in 1829. It is, properly 
speaking, “ neither a dogmatic treatise 
nor a book of devotion, but something 
intermediate.” The author begins by 
an historical research into general 
ideas, universally diffused throughout 
antiquity—ideas of sacrifice and offer- 
ing, as well as of the desire and necessi- 
ty of communication with an ever-pres- 
ent God, which have served as a prep- 
aration and approach toward the myste- 
ry ; but, mingled with historical digres- 
sions and delicate or profound doctrinal 
distinctions, we meetat every step sweet 
and beautiful words which come from 
the soul and are the effusion of a lov- 
ing faith. I will quote a few, almost 
at hazard, without seeking their con- 
nection, for they give us an insight 
into the soul of PAbbé Gerbet. As, 
for instance, concerning prayer : 

“ Prayer, in its fundamental essence, 
is but the sincere recognition of this 
continual need (of drawing new 
strength from the source of life) and 
an humble desire of constant assist- 
ance; itis the confession of an indi- 
gence full of hope.” 

“ Wherever God places intelligences 
capable of serving him, there we find 
veakness, and there too hope.” 

And again: 

“ Christianity in its fulness is only 
a bountiful alms bestowed on abject 
poverty.” 
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“Ts there not something divine in 
every benefit ?” 

“ Charity enters not into the heart 
of man without combat; for it meets 
an eternal adversary there—pride, the 
first-born of selfishness, and the father 
of hatred.” 

“ The gospel has made, in the full 
force of the term, a revolution in the 
human soul, by changing the relative 
position of the two feelings that divide 
its sway: fear has yielded the empire 
of the heart to love.” 

LAbbé Gerbet’s book is full of 
golden words; but when we seek to 
detach and isolate them, we see how 
closely they are woven into the tis- 
sue. 

The aim of the author is to prove 
that, from a Christian and Catholic 
point of view, communion, accepted 
in its fulness with entire faith, fre- 
quent communion reverently received, 
is the most certain, efficacious, and 
vivid means of charity. In speak- 
ing of the excellent book = 

“The Following of Christ,” : 

“ The asceticism of the middle ages 
has left an inimitable monument, 
which Catholics, Protestants, and phil- 
osophers are agreed in admiring with 
the most beautiful admiration, that of 
the heart. It is wonderful, this little 
book of mysticism, upon which the 
genius of Leibnitz used to ponder, 
and which roused something like en- 
thusiasm even in the frigid Fontenelle. 
No ore ever read a page of the ‘ Fol- 
lowing of Christ,’ especially in time 
of trouble, without saying as he laid 
the book down: ‘That has done me 
good. Setting the Bible apart, this 
work is the sovereign friend of the 
soul. But whence did the poor solita- 
ry who wrote it draw this inexhaust- 
ible love? (for he spoke so effectively 
only because of his great love.) He 
himself tells us the source in every 
line of his chapters on the blessed 
sacrament: the fourth book explains 
the other three.” 

I could multiply quotations of this 
kind, if they were suited to these 
pages, and if it were not better to ree- 
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ommend the book for the solitary med- 
itation of my readers; I would point 
out to be remembered among the most 
beautiful and consoling pages be ‘long- 
ing to our language and religious lit. 
erature, all the latter part of Ch: apte 
VII. Nothing is wanting to make this 3 
exquisite little book of PAbbé Gerbet’s 
more generally appreciated than it 
now is but a less frequent combina- 
tion of dialectics with the expression of 
affectionate devotion. Generally speak- 
ing, the tissue of PAbbé Gerbet’s 
style is too close ; when he has a beau- 
tiful thing to say, he does not give it 
room enough. His talent is like a sa. 
cred wood, too thickly grown ;—the 
temple, repository, and altar in its 
depths are surrounded on all sides, 
and we can reach them only by foot- 
paths. I suppose that this is beear 
he has always lived too near his own 
thoughts, never having had the oppor- 
tunity to develop them in public. 
Feeble health, and a delicate voice 
which needs the ear of a friend, haye 
never allowed this rich talent to un- 
fold itself in teaching or in the pulpit. 
If at any time he had been induced 
to speak in public, he would have 
been obliged to clear up, disengaze, 
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and enlarge not his views, but the 
avenues that lead to them. 
In 1838, being troubied with an 


affection of the throat, he went to Rome 
and, always intending to return home 
soon, remained there until 1848. It 
was there that in the leisure moments 6f 
a life of devotion and study, in which, 
too, the most elevated friendship had 
its share, he composed the first two 
volumes of the work entitled “A 
Sketch of Christian Rome,” designed 
to impart to all elevated souls the feel- 
ing and idea of the Eternal City. 
“The fundamental thought in this 
book,” he says, “is to concentrate the 
visible realities of Christian Rome 
into a conception and, as it were, a 
portrait of its spiritual essence. An 
excellent interpreter in the way he 
has chosen for himself, he goes on to 
speak of the monuments not with the 
dry science of a modern antiquary, 
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or with the natf enthusiasm of a be- 
liever of the middle ages, but with a 
reflective admiration which unites 
philosophy to piety. 

“The study of Rome in Rome,” 
he says again, “leads us to the living 
springs of Christianity. It refreshes 
all the good feelings of the heart, and, 
in this age of storms, sheds a wonder- 
ful serenity over the soul. We must 
not, of course, attach too much import- 
ance to the charm which we find in 
certain studies, for books written with 
pleasure to one’s self run the risk of 
being written with less charity. But 
none the less should we thank the 
Divine Goodness when it harmonizes 
pleasure with duty.” 

In these volumes of TPAbbé Ger- 
bet, introductions and dissertations 


upon Christian symbolism and church 
history lead to observations full of 
grace or grandeur, and to beautiful 
and touching pictures. The Catacombs, 
which were the cradle and the asylum 
of Christianity during the first three 
centuries, interested him especially, 


and inspired in him thoughts of rare 
elevation. Here are some _ verses 
(for TAbbé Gerbet is a poet without 
pretending to be one) which give his 
first impressions of them, and show 
the quality of his soul. The piece is 
called “ The Song of the Catacombs,” 
and is intended to be sung.* 
“Yesterday I visited the great 
Catacombs of ancient times. I touch- 
ed with my brow the immortal tombs 
of early Christians, and never did 
the star of day, nor the celestial 
spheres with their letters of fire, 
teach me more clearly to read in 
profound characters the name of God. 


. *We translate ‘*Le Chant des Catacombes” 
into prose, that the noble ideas may be given 
with literal accuracy. The author intended it 
to be sung to the air of ‘* Le Fil de La Vierge” 
(Scudo). We give one verse of the original: 


“Hier j'ai visité les grandes Catacombes 
Des temps anciens ; 
J'ai touché de mon front les immortelles 
tombes 
Des vieux Chrétiens : 
Et ni l’astre du jour, ni les célestes sphéres, 
_Lettres du feu, 
Ne m’avaient mieux fait lire en profonds 
caractéres 
Le nom de Dieu.” 
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“A black-frocked hermit, with 
blanched hair, walked on in front— 
old door-keeper of time, old porter oi 
life and death; and we questioned 
him about these holy relics of the 
great fight, as one listens to a veter- 
an’s tales of ancient exploits. 

“A rock served as portico to the 
funeral vault; and on its fronton 
some martyr artist, whose name is 
known, no doubt, to the angels, had 
painted the face of Christ, with the 
fair hair, and the great eyes whence 
streams aray of deep gentleness like 
the heavens. 

“ Further on, I kissed many a sym- 
bol of holy parting upon the tombs. 
And the palm, and the lighthouse, 
and the bird flying to God’s bosom; 
and Jonas, leaving the whale after 
three days, with songs, as we leave 
this world after three days of trouble 
called time. 

“ Here it was that each one, stand- 
ing beside his ready-made grave, like 
a living spectre, wrestled the fight 
out, or laid his head down in expecta- 
tion! Here, that they might prepare 
a strong heart beforehand for the 
great day of suffering, they tried their 
graves, and tasted the first-fruits of 
death ! 

“T sounded with a glance their 
sacred dust, and felt that the soul 
had left a breath of life lingering 
in these ashes; and that in this 
human sand, which weighs so lightly 
in our hands, lie, awaiting the great 
day, germs of the almost god-like 
forms of eternity. 

“Sacred places, where love knew 
how to suffer purely for the soul’s 
good! In questioning you, I felt 
that its flame could never perish: 
for to each being of a day who died 
to defend the truth, the Being eternal 
and true, as the price of time, has 
given eternity. 

“ Here at each step we behold, as 
it were, a golden throne, and while 
treading on tombs we seem to be on 
Mount Tabor. Go down, go down 
into the deep Catacombs, into their 
lowest recesses—go down, and your 
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heart shall rise and, looking up from 
these graves, see heaven !” 

Beside these verses, which are not 
found in the volumes of “ Christian 
Rome,” and are only a first utterance, 
should be placed, as an original pic- 
ture full of meaning, his words con- 
cerning the slow and gradual destruc- 
tion of the human body in the Cata- 
combs. We all know Bossuet’s mot 
(after Tertullian) in speaking of a 
human corpse: “It becomes a some- 
thing unutterable,” he exclaims, 
“which has no name in any lan- 
guage.” The following admirable 
page from PAbbé Gerbet’s book is, 
as it were, a development and com- 
mentary of Bossuet’s words. At this 
first station of the Catacombs he con- 
fines himself to the study of the noth- 
ingness of life: “the work I do not 
say of death, but of what comes after 
death ;’ the idea of awakening and 
of future life follows later. Listen: 

“Tn your progress you review the 
various phases of destruction, as one 
observes the development of vegeta- 
tion in a botanic garden from the 
imperceptible flower to large trees, 
rich with sap and crowned with great 
blossoms. In a number of sepulchral 
niches that have been opened at dif- 
ferent periods one can follow, in a 
manner, step by step, the successive 
forms, further and further removed 
from life, through which what is there 
passes before it approaches as closely 
as possible to pure nothingness. 
Look, first, at this skeleton; if it be 
well preserved in spite of centuries, it 
is probably because the niche where 
it lies was hollowed out of damp 
earth. Humidity, which dissolves all 
other things, hardens these bones by 
covering them with a crust which 
gives them more consistency than 
they had when they were members 
of a living body. But not the less 
is this consistency a progress of de- 
struction; these human bones are 
turning to stone. A little further on 
is a grave where a struggle is going 
on between the power that makes the 
skeleton and the power that makes 
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dust; the first defends itself, but the 
second is gaining ground, though slow- 
ly. The combat between life and 
death that is taking place in you, and 
will be over before this combat he- 
tween one death and another, is near- 
ly ended. In the sepulchre near by, 
of all that was a human frame noth- 
ing is left but a sort of cloth of dust, 
a little tumbled and unfolded like a 
small whitish shroud, from which a 
head comes out. Look, lastly, at this 
other niche; there is evidently noth- 
ing there but simple dust, the color of 
which even is a little doubtful from its 
slightly reddish tinge. There, you 
say, is the consummation of destruc- 
tion! Not yet. On looking closely, 
you discern a human outline: this 
little heap, touching one of the longi- 
tudinal extremities of the niche, is the 
head; these two heaps, smaller and 
flatter, placed parallel to each other 
a little lower down, are the shoul- 
ders ; these two are the knees. The 
long bones are represented by fechle 
trails, broken here and there. This 
last sketch of man, this vague, rubbed- 
out form, barely imprinted on an 
almost impalpable dust, which is vol- 
atile, nearly transparent, and of a 
dull, uncertain white, can best give us 
an idea of what the ancients called a 
shade. If, in order to see better, you 
put your head into the sepulchre, take 
care; do not move or speak, hold 
your breath. That form is frailer 
than a butterfly’s wing, more swift to 
vanish than a dewdrop hanging ona 
blade of grass in the sunshine; a little 
air shaken by your hand, a breath, a 
tone, become here powerful agenis 
that can destroy in a second what 
seventeen centuries, perhaps, of de- 
cay have spared. See, you breathed, 
and the form has disappeared. So 
ends the history of man in this 
world.” 

This seems to me quite a beautiful 
view of death, and one that prompis 
the Christian to rise at once to that 
which is above destruction and 
escapes the catacomb—the immortal 
principle of life, love, sanctity, and 
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sacrifice. I can only indicate these 
noble and interesting considerations 
to those who are eager to study in 
material Rome the higher city and its 
significance. 

“Among Abbé Gerbet’s writings 
I will mention only one other, which 
is, perhaps, his masterpiece, and is 
connected with a touching incident 
that will be felt most deeply by prac- 
tically religious persons, but of which 
they will not be alone in their appre 
ciation. It was before the year 1838, 
previously to the abbé’s long resi- 
dence in Rome, that he became inti- 
mate with the second son of M. de la 
Ferronais, former minister of foreign 
affairs. Young Count Albert de la 
Ferronais had married a young 
Russian lady, Mdlle. d’Alopeus, a 
Lutheran in religion, whom he eager- 
ly desired to lead to the faith. He 
was dying of consumption at Paris in 
his twenty-fifth year, and his end 
seemed to be drawing near, when the 
young wife, on the eve of widowhood, 
decided to be of her husband’s re- 
ligion; and one night at twelve 
o'clock, the hour of Christ’s birth, 
they celebrated in his room, beside 
the bed so soon to be a bed of death, 
the first communion of one and the 
last communion of the other. (June 
29,1836.) L’Abbé Gerbet was the 
conseerator and consoler in this scene 
of deep reality and mournful pathos, 
but yet so full of holy joy to Chris- 
tians. It was the vivid interest of 
this incomparable and ideal death-bed 
which inspired him to write a dialogue 
between Plato and Fénélon, in which 
the latter reveals to the disciple of 
Socrates all needful knowledge con- 
cerning the other world, and in which 
he describes, under a half-lifted veil, 
a death according to Jesus Christ. 

“O writer of Phedon, and cver 
admirable painter of an immortal death, 
why was it not given to you to be the 
witness of the things which we see 
with our eyes, hear with our ears, 
and seize with the inmost perceptions 
of the soul, when by a concurrence of 
circumstances of God’s making, by a 
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rare. complication of joy and agony, 
the Christian soul, revealed in a new 
half-light, resembles those wondrous 
evenings whose twilight has strange 
and nameless tints! What pictures 
then and what apparitions! Shall 
I describe one to you, Plato? Yes, 
in heaven’s name, I will speak. I 
witnessed it a few days ago, but at 
the end of a hundred years I should 
still call it a few days. You will not 
understand the whole of what I tell 
you, for I can only speak of these 
things in the new tongue which 
Christianity has made; but still you 
will understand enough. Know, then, 
that of two souls that had waited for 
ach other on earth and had met,” 
ete. 

Then follows the story, slightly 
veiled and, as it were, transfigured, 
but without hiding the circumstances. 
“Plato as a Christian woukl have 
spoken thus,” said M. de Lamartine 
of this dialogue, and the eulogium is 
only just. 

L’Abbé Gerbet could, no doubt, 
have written more than one of these 
admirable dialogues if he had wished 
to devote himself to the work, or if 
his physical organization had enabled 
him to labor continuously. He pos- 
sesses all that is needed to make him 
the man for Christian Zwuseulanes. 
Three times in my life have I had the 
happiness of seeing him in places en- 
tirely suited to him, and which seem- 
ed to make a natural frame for him: 
at Juilly, in 1831, in the beautiful 
shades that Malebranche used to 
frequent; in 1839, at Rome, beneath 
the arches of solitary cloisters; and 
yesterday, again, in the episcopal 
gardens of Amiens, where he lives, 
near his friend, M. de Salinis. 
Everywhere he is the same. Imag- 
ine a slightly stooping figure, pacing 
with long, slow steps a peaceful walk, 
where two can chat comfortably 
together on the shady side, and where 
he often stops to talk. Observe 
closely the delicate and affectionate 
smile, the benign countenance, in 
which something reminds us of Flé- 
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chier and of Fénélon; listen to the 
sagacious words, elevated anc fertile 
in ideas, sometimes interrupted by 
fatigue of voice, and by his pausing 
to take breath; notice among doc- 
trinal views, and comprehensive defi- 
nitions that come to life of themselves 
and prove their strength upon his lips, 
those charming mots and agreeable 
anecdotes, that talk strewn with rem- 
iniscences and pleasantly adorned 
with amenity,—and do not ask if it is 
any one else—it is he. 

L’Abbé Gerbet has one of those 
natures which when standing alone 
are not sufficient unto themselves, and 
need a friend; we may say that 
he possesses his full strength only 
when thus leaning. For a long time 
he seemed to have found in M. de La- 
mennais such a friend of firmer will 
and purpose y but these strong wills 
often end, without meaning to do so, 
by taking possession of us as a prey, 
and then casting us like a slough. 
True friendship, as La Fontaine un- 
derstood it, demands more equality 
and more consideration. L’Abbé 
Gerbet has found a tender and equal 
friend, quite suited to his beautiful 
and faithful nature, in M. de Salinis ; 
to praise one is to win the other’s 
gratitude at once. Will it be an 
indiseretion if I enter this charming 
household and describe one day there, 
at least, in its clever and literary 
attractions? L’Abbé Gerbet, like 
Fléchier, whom I have named in con- 
nection with him, has a society talent 
full of charm, sweetness, and inven- 
tion. He himself has forgotten the 
pretty verses, little allegorical po- 
ems, and couplets appropriate to fes- 
tivals or occasional circumstances, 
which he has scattered here and 
there, in all the places where he has 
lived and the countries he passed 
through. He is one of those who 
ean edify without being mournful, 
and make hours pass gaily with- 


out dissipation. In his long 
life, into which an evil thought 
never glided, and which escaped 


all turbulent passions, he has pre- 
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served the first joy of a pure and 
beautiful soul. In him a discreet 
spirituality is combined with cheer- 
fulness. I have by me a pretty little 
scene in verse which he wrote » jew 
days ago for the young pupils of the 
Sacred Heart at Amiens, in which 
there is a faint suggestion of Esther, 
but of Esther enlivened by the neigh- 
borhood of Gresset. The bishop of 
Amiens always receives them on 
Sunday evenings, and they come 
gladly to his salon, where there is no 
strictness, and where good society is 
naturally at home. They play a few 
games, and have a lottery, and, in 
order that no one may draw a blank, 
PAbbé Gerbet makes verses for the 
loser, who is called, I think, Ze ni- 
gaud (the ninny). These nigauds 
of PAbbé Gerbet are appropriate 
and full of wit; he makes them by 
obedience, which saves him, he says, 
from all blame and from all thought 
of ridicule. It is difficult to detach 
these trifles from the associations of 
society that call them forth; but here 
is one of the little impromptus made 
for the use and consolation “ of the 
losers ;” it is called the “ Evening 
Game :” 

“6 My children, to-day is our Lady’s day ; 


Now tell me, I pray, in her dear name, 
Should the hand that this morning a candle 


clasped, eet 
Hold cards to-night in a childish game? 


I would not with critical words condemn 
A pastime the world holds innocent, 

Let me but say that its levity 

May veil a lesson of deep intent. 


Think at the drawing of each card 

That every day is an idle game, 

If at its close in the treasures of God 
There is no prize answering to your name. 


This evening game is an hour well passed 
If God be the guardian of your sports; 
And the day, closing as it dawned, 

Shall rejoin this morning’s holy thoughts. 


I startle you all with my grave discourse ; 

You would laugh and I preach with words aus- 
tere; 

No worldly place this—’tis the bishop’s honse ; 

So pardon this sermon, my children dear. 


This is the man who wrote the book 
upon the eucharist and the dialogue be- 
tween Plato and Fénélon, and who had 
a plan of writing the last conference cf 
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St. Anselm on the soul; this is he 
whom the French clergy could oppose 
with honor to Jouffroy, and whom the 
most sympathetic of Protestants could 
combat only while revering him and 
recognizing him as a brother in heart 
and intelligence. L’ Abbé Gerbet unites 
to these elevated virtues, which I have 
merely been able to glance at, a gen- 
tle gaiety, a natural and cultivated 
charm, which reminds one even in 
holiday games of the playfulness of 
a Rapin, a Bougeant, a Bonhours. 
There has been much dispute lately as 
to the studies and the degree of literary 
merit authorized by the clergy; many 
officious and clamorous persons have 
been brought forward, and it is my 
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desire to notice one who is as distin- 
guished as he is modest. 

For a long time I have said to my- 
self, If we ever have toelect an ecclesias- 
tic to the French Academy, how well 
I know who will be my choice! And 
what is more, I am quite sure that 
philosophy in the person of M. Cousin, 
religion by the organ of M. de Mon- 
talembert, and poetry by the lips of 
M. de Lamartine, would not oppose 
me. 

Monday. Day after the Feast of Assumption, 

Aug. 16, 1832. 

[Since the above article was written, 
the Abbé Gerbet has had conferred on 
him the episcopal dignity. He died 
about one year ago.—Ep. C. W.] 
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Set it down gently at the altar rail, 
The faithful, aged dust, with honors meet; 
Long have we seen that pious face so pale 
Bowed meekly at her Saviour’s blessed feet. 


These many years her heart was hidden where 

Nor moth nor rust nor craft of man could harm ; 
The blue eyes seldom lifted, save in prayer, 

Beamed with her wished for heaven’s celestial calm. 


As innocent as childhood’s was the face, 
; Though sorrow oft had touched that tender heart ; 
Each trouble came as winged by special grace 
And resignation saved the wound from smart. 


On bead and crucifix her fingers kept 
Until the last, their fond, accustomed hold ; 

“My Jesus,” breathed the lips ; the raised eyes slept, 
The placid brow, the gentle hand, grew cold. 


The choicely ripening cluster lingering late 
Into October on its shriveled vine 

Wins mellow juices which in patience wait 
Upon those long, long days of deep sunshine. 


Then set it gently at the altar rail, 
The faithful, aged dust, with honors meet ; 
How can we hope if such as she can fail 
Before the eternal God’s high judgment-seat ? 
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Jenifer’s Prayer. 


From The Literary Workman. 


JENIFER’S PRAYER. 


BY OLIVER CRANE. 


IN THREE 


PARTS. 


[CONCLUSION. ] 


PART III. 


Lapy GreysTock drove on briskly. 
They were out of the shadow of the 
trees and again on the broad, white 
gleaming gravelled road that led to 
the west lodge, and the turnpike 
road to Blagden. Not a word was 
spoken. On went the ponies, who 
knew the dark shadows of the elms 
that stood at intervals, in groups, 
two or three together, by the side 
of the road, and threw their giant 
outlines across it, making the moon- 
light seem brighter and brighter as 
it silvered the surface of the broad 
carriage drive, and made the crushed 
granite sparkle—on went the ponies, 
shaking their heads with mettlesome 
impatience when the pulling of the 
reins offended them, not frightened 
at the whirling of the great droning 
night insects, which flew out from 
the oak-trees on the left, nor shying 
away from the shadows—on they 
went through the sweet, still, soft, 
scented night air, and the broad, 
peaceful light of the silent moon— 
on they went! Not one word mingled 
with the sound of their ringing 
hoofs, not a breath was heard to 
answer to the sighing of the leaves; 
the “good night” that had been 
spoken between the stranger and 
themselves still seemed to live in 
the hearing of those to whom he 
had spoken, and to keep them in a 
meditative and painful silence. 

At last the lodge was reached. 


The servant opened the gates; the 
carriage was driven through; the 
high road was gained, and all roman- 
tic mystery was over; the dream that 
had held those silent ones was gone; 
and like one suddenly awoke, Lady 
Greystock said: “ Eleanor! how 
wonderful; you knew that man! 
Eleanor! he knew you; asked about 
you; had been seeking you. Why 
he there in the Beremouth 
woods—appearing at this hour, among 
the ferns and grass, like a_ wild 
creature risen from its lair? Elea- 
nor! why don’t you speak to me? 
Why, when he spoke of you by 
your name, did you not answer for 
yourself? Why did you send him 
to Jenifer? Oh! Eleanor; I feel 
there is something terrible and strange 
“in all this. I cannot keep it to my- 
self. I must tell my father. It 
can’t be right. It cannot be for any 
good that we met a man lurking 
about, and not owned by you, though 
he is here to find you. Speak, 
Eleanor! Now that I am in the 
great high road I feel as if I had 
gone through a terror, or escaped 
some strange danger, or met a mys- 
tery face to face.” 

Lady Greystock spoke fast and 
in a low voice, and Eleanor, bending 
a little toward her, heard every 
word. 

“You have met a mystery face 
to face,” she said in a whisper, which, 
however, was sufficiently audible. 
“T did know that man. And I am 
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not denying that he sought me, and 
that he had a right to seek me. 
But many things have changed since 
those old days, when, if I had obeyed 
him, [should have done better than I did. 
I know what he wants; and Jenifer 
can give it to him. Here we are 
at Blagden; think no more of it, 
Lady Greystock.” 

No answer was given to Eleanor’s 
words ; they met Dr. Blagden on the 
steps at the door. “ You are later 
than usual—all right?” “ All quite 
right,” said Eleanor. “The beauty 
of the night tempted us to come 
home through Beremouth,” said Lady 
Greystock. “ How lovely it would 
look on such a sweet, peaceful night,” 
said Mrs. Blagden, who now joined 
them; and then Eleanor took the 
carriage wraps in her arms up stairs, 
and Lady Greystock went into the 
drawing-room, and soon after the 
whole household—all but Eleanor— 
were in bed. 

Not Eleanor. She opened a box 
where she kept her letters, and many 
small objects of value to her, and 
carefully shutting out the moonlight, 
and trimming her lamp into brillian- 
cy, she took out letter after letter 
from Henry Evelyn calling her his 
beloved one, and his wife; then 
the letter from Corny Nugent, say- 
ing that Henry Evelyn and Horace 
Erskine were one; and the one 
thing that Corny Nugent had sent 
to her as evidence—it seemed to be 
proof sufficient. It was a part of a 
letter from Horace to his uncle, Mr. 
Erskine, which had been flung into 
a waste-paper basket, and which, 
having the writer’s signature, Corny 
had kept, and sent to Eleanor. Not, 
as he said, that he knew the man’s 
handwriting, but that she did; and 
that, therefore, to her it would have 
value as proving or disproving his 
own convictions, 

Eleanor had never brought this 
evidence to the proof. She had laid 
by Corny’s letter, and the inclosure. 
She had put it all aside with the 
weight of a great dread on her mind, 
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and “Not yet, not yet,” was all she 
said as she locked away both the 
assertion and the proof. 

But her husband was at Bere- 
mouth now. Yes; and on what er- 
rand? She knew that too. 

Mrs. Brewer had called that morn- 
ing to see Lady Greystock. Mrs. 
Brewer had come herself to tell 
Claudia that Mary would arrive, and 
that Horace would bring her. She 
would not trust any one but herself 
to give that information. She never 
let go the idea of Horace having 
behaved in some wrong way to 
Claudia. She knew Claudia’s disposi- 
tion, her bravery, her determination ; 
and her guesses were very near the 
truth. “Mother Mary” had those 
womanly instincts which jump at 
conclusions ; and the truths guessed 
at through the feelings are truths, 
and remain truths for ever, though 
reason has never proved them or 
investigation explained them. 

Then, too, there was her sister’s 
letter, which Mrs. Brewer had sent 
to Father Daniels. There the pass- 
ing fancy for Claudia had been spoken 
of. In that letter the love of money 
had peeped out, and supplied the 
motive; but Mrs. Brewer knew very 
well that Claudia’s disposition was 
not of a sort to have any acquaint- 
ance with passing fancies. If she 
had loved Horace, she had loved 
with her whole heart; and if she 
had been deceived in him, her whole 
heart had suffered, and her whole 
life been overcast. ‘ Mother Mary ” 
had felt to some purpose; and now, 
only herself should say to Lady 
Greystock that he was coming among 
them again. 

She had arrived at Blagden and 
she had told Claudia everything ; 
what Horace wished as to Mary, 
and what her sister and Mr. Erskine 
desired ; and she had not hidden 
her own unwillingness to lose her 
child, or her own wish that Mary 
might have married, when she did 
marry, some one more to her moth- 
er’s mind, and nearer to her mother’s 
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house. And it was in remembrance 
of this conversation that Lady Grey- 
stock, when she took Jenifer into the 
carriage, had said: “If you ever pray 
for my father, and all he loves, pray 
now ?” 

Something of all this had been told 
by Lady Greystock to Eleanor. And 
in the time that the aunt and niece 
had been together that day, Eleanor 
had said to Jenifer, “He is down at 
the park wanting to marry Miss Lor- 
imer.” 

Jenifer’s darling—Jenifer’s darling’s 
darling ; how she loved “ Mother Ma- 
ry,” and Lansdowne Lorimer’s child, 
only her own great and good heart 
knew. What could she do but go to 
God, and his priest? What human 
foresight could have prevented this ? 
What human wisdom could set things 
right? And after all, they did not 
surely know that Eleanor’s husband 
and Claudia’s lover were met in one 
man, and that man winning the heart 
of lovely, innocent Mary Lorimer, 
and pressing marriage on her. But 
for her prayer, Jenifer used to say, 
she should have gone out of her mind. 
Oh, the comfort that grew out of the 
thought that Gop KNEW! and that 
her life and all that was in it were 
given to him. Such a shifting of re- 
sponsibility—such a supporting sense 
of his never allowing anything to be 
in that life that was not, in some way, 
for his glory—such practical strength, 
such heart-sustaining power, grew out 
of Jenifer’s prayer that even Eleanor’s 
numbed heart rested on it, and she 
had learnt to be content to live, from 
hour to hour, a life of submission and 
waiting. 

But was the waiting to be over now ? 
—was something coming? If so, she 
must be prepared. And so, diligently, 
by the lamp-light, Eleanor produced 
her own letters, and opened that torn 
sheet to compare the writing. It was 
different in some things, yet the same. 
As she gazed, and examined, and com- 
pared terminations, and matched the 
capital letters together, she knew it 
was the same handwriting. Time had 
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done its work. The writing of tho 
present was firmer, harder, done wit) 
& worse pen, written at greater speed. 
But that was all the change. Sh 
was convinced ; and she put away hey 
sorrow-laden store, locked them safe 
from sight, said her night prayers, and 
went to bed. Nota sigh, nor a tear, 
No vain regrets, no_heart-easing 
groans. The time for such consola- 
tions had long been passed with Elean- 
or. Within the last nine years her 
life had as much changed as if she 
had died and risen again into another 
world of intermediate trial. A ver 
great change had been wrought jn 
her ty Lady Greystock’s friendship, 
Eleanor had become educated. Th 
clever, poetical girl, who had won 
Horace Erskine’s attention by her nat- 
ural superiority to everything around 
her—even when those surroundings 
had been of a comparatively high state 
of cultivation, had hardened into the 
industrious and laborious woman. 
When it pleased Lady Greystock 
to hear her sing, in her own sweet, 
untaught way, the songs of her own 
country, she had sung them ; and then, 
when Lady Greystock had offered to 
cultivate the talent, she had worked 
hard at improvement. She had been 
brought up by French nuns, at a con- 
vent school, and had spoken their lan- 
guage from childhood; when Lady 
Greystock got French books, it was 
Eleanor’s delight to read aloud; and 
she had made Mrs. Blagden’s two 
little girls almost as familiar with 
French as she was herself. Those 
things had given rise to the idea that 
Mrs. Evelyn, as she was always called, 
had seen better days; and no one had 
ever suspected her relationship to Jen- 
ifer. Mr. Brewer alone knew of it. 
As to Mr. Brewer ever telling any- 
thing that could be considered, in the 
telling, as a breach of confidence, that 
was, of course, impossible. 

That night—that night so import- 
ant in our story, Jenifer, having done 
all her duties by her mistress, which 
were really not a few, and having 
seen that the girl who did the dirty 
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work was safe in the darkness of a 
safely put out candle, opened her lat- 
tice to look on the night. Her little 
yoom had a back view. That is, it 
looked over the flagged kitchen court, 
and the walled-in flower garden, and 
beyond toward the village of Blagden 
and the majestic woods at the back of 
ihe house at Beremouth. 

Jenifer had gone to bed, and had 
risen again, oppressed by a feeling 
that something was, as she expressed 
it, “going on—something doing some- 
where— something up,’ as folks say, 
sir. I can’t account for it. I fancied 
Theard something—that I was wanted. 
And I thought at first that some one 
was in my room. Then I went into 
mistress’s room, without my shoes, not 
to wake her. She was all right, sleep- 
ing like a tender babe. Then I went 
toPeggy’sroom. The girl was asleep. 
I sniffed up and down the passage, 
just to find if anything wrong in the 
way of smoke or fire was about. No; 
all was pure and pleasant; and then I 
went down stairs to make sure of the 
doors being locked. Everything was 
right, sir”’—such was Jenifer’s account 
to Mr. Brewer ; who, when she paused 
at this poiat, asked: “ What next did 
youdo? Did you go upsiairs again 
to bed?” “I went upstairs,” the 
woman answered, “but not to bed. I 
sat at the window, and looked out over 
the garden, and over the meadows be- 
youd the old bridge, and on to Bere- 
mouth. And the night was the bright- 
est, fairest, loveliest night I ever beheld. 
And s0, sir, I said my prayers once 
more, and went again to bed; and 
slept in bits and snatches, for still I 
was always thinking that somebody 
wanted me, till the clock struck six ; 
and then I got up.” “ You don’t usu- 
ally get up at six, or before the girl 
gets up, do you?” “No, sir; never, 
Imay say. But I got up to ease my 
mind of its burthens. And when 
Peggy had got up, and was down 
stairs, I started off for the alms-house; 
I thought Mr. Dawson might be up to 
say mass there, for it was St. Law- 
rence’s Day.” “Well?” “ But there 
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had been no message about mass, 
and no priest was expected. And as 
I got back to our door there was 
Mrs. Fell, the milk-woman. She had 
brought the milk herself. I asked 
how that should be. She said they 
had had a cow like to die in the night, 
and that their man had been up all 
night, and that she was sparing him, 
for he had gone to lie down. Then I 
said, ‘ Why, I could never have heard 
any of you busy about the cattle in the 
night ’—you see they rent the mead- 
ows. But she said they were not in 
the meadows ; the beasts were all in the 
shed at the farm. ‘But, she said, 
it’s odd if you were disturbed, for a 
man came to our place just before 
twelve o'clock, and asked for you.’ 
‘For me! I cried—a man at your 
place in the middle of the night, ask- 
ing forme! She said, ‘Yes; anda 
decent-spoken body, too. But tired, 
and wet through and through. He 
said he had fallen into the Beremouth 
deer pond, up in the park. That is, 
he described the place clear enough, 
and we knew it was the deer pond, 
for it could not be anywhere else !’” 
“ And did you ask where the man 
went to?” “No, sir. I lifted my 
eyes, and I saw him.” “And who 
was he?” “Qh, Mr. Brewer, it must 
all be suffered as he gives it to me to 
suffer; but I am not clear about telling 
his name.” * 

Mr. Brewer took out his watch and 
looked atit. “ It is nearly ten o'clock,” 
he said. “ Where’s your mistress ?” 

“ Settled to her work, sir.” 

Mr. Brewer held this long talk with 
Jenifer in that right-hand parlor down 
stairs where he had paid that money to 
Mrs. Morier, when the reader first made 
his acquaintance. He had great con- 
fidence in Jenifer. He knew her 
goodness, and her patience, and her 
trust. He knew something, too, of her 
trials, and also of her prayer; but he 
had come there to investigate a very 
serious matter, and he was going 
steadily through with it. 

“ Listen, Jenifer.” 

«* Yes, sir.” 
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“Last night, just after our night 
prayers, Father Daniels being in the 
house, my friend, Mr. Erskine, who 
escorted my step-daughter, Mary 
Lorimer, home, went out into the 
park, just, as was supposed, to have a 
cigar before going to bed. Mrs. 
Brewer and I were in Mary’s room 
when we heard Mr. Erskine leave 
the house. He certainly lighted his 
cigar. Mary’s window was open, and 
we smelt the tobacco. Jenifer, he 
never returned.” 

They were both standing and 
looking at each other. “My life, 
and all that is in it!” Up went 
Jenifer’s prayer, but voicelessly, to 
heaven. “ My life, and all that is 
in it!” But a strong faith that the 
one terrible evil that her imagination 
pictured would not be in it, was strong 
within her. 

“He never returned. My man- 
servant woke me in my first sleep by 
knocking at the bed-room door, and 
saying that Mr. Erskine had not 
returned. I rose up and dressed 
myself. I collected the men and 
went out into the park, We went 
to the south lodge, to ask if any one 
had seen him. ‘No, they said. 
‘ But the west lodge-keeper had been 
there as late as near to ten o'clock, 
and he had said that a man had 
been in their house asking a good 
many questions about Beremouth, 
and who we had staying there, and 
if a Mr. Erskine was there, or ever 
had been there, and inquiring what 
sort of looking man he was, whether 
he wore a beard, or had any peculiar- 
ity?. how he dressed, and if there 
had ever been any report of his going 
to be married? They had answered 
his questions, because they suspected 
nothing worse than a gossiping cu- 
riosity; and they had given him a 
rest, and a cup of tea. He said that 
a friend, a cousin of his, had lived 
as servant with Mr. Erskine; and 
he also asked if Mr. Erskine would 
be likely to pass through that lodge 
the next day, for that he had a great 
curiosity to see him. He said that 
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he had known him well once, and 
wanted greatly to see him once more, 
He, after all this talking, asked the 
nearest way to Marston. He was 
directed through the park, and he left 
them. Our inquiries about Horace 
Erskine having been answered by 
this history told by one lodge-keeper 
to the other, we could not help sus. 
pecting that some one had been on 
the watch for the young man, and 
taking Jones from the lodge, and his 
elder boy with us, we dispersed our- 
selves over the park to seek for him, 
a good deal troubled by what we had 
heard. We got to tie deer pond, 
but we had sought many places be- 
fore we got there; it did not seem a 
likely place for a man to go to in the 
summer night. Weslooked about— 
we went back to get lanterns—they 
were necessary in the darkness made 
by the thick foliage; one side was 
bright enough, and the pool was 
like a looking-glass where it was 
open to the sloping turf, and the 
short fern, which the deer trample 
down when they get there to drink; 
but the side where the thorns, 
hollies, and yew-trees grow was as 
black as night; and yet we thought 
we could see where the wild climbing 
plants had been pulled away, and 
where some sort of struggle might 
have taken place. As we searched, 
when we came back, we found strong 
evidence of a desperate encounter ; 
the branches of the great thora-tree 
were hanging split from the stem, 
and, holding the lantern, we saw 
the marks of broken ground by the 
margin of the pond, as if some one 
had been struggling at the very edge 
of it. Then, all at once, and I shall 
never understand why we did not 
see it before—the moonbeams grew 
brighter, I suppose—but there in the 
pond was the figure of a man; not 
altogether in the water, but having 
struggled so far out as to get his 
head against the bank, hid as it was 
with the grass and low brush-wood, 
the ferns and large-leaved water- 
weeds; we laid hold of the poor 
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fellow —it was Horace 
Jenifer !” 

“ My life, and all that is in tt.” 
But the hope, the faith, rather, was 
still alive, that that worst grief should 
not be in it—so she prayed—so she 
felt—poor Jenifer! “Master,” she 
gasped, “not dead—not dead—Mr. 
Brewer.” 

“Not dead!” he said gravely; 
«he would have been dead if we had 
not found him when we did. Ile 
was bruised and wounded; such a 
sight of ill-treatment as no eyes ever 
pefore beheld, I think. He must 
have been more brutally used than I 
could have believed possible, if I had 
not seen it. His clothes were torn; 
his face so disfigured that he will 
searcely ever recover the likeness 
of a man, and one arm is broken.” 
“But not dead?” “No; but he 
may die; the doctor is in the house, 
and the police are out after the man 
whom we suspect of this horrible 
barbarity. Now, Jenifer, hearing 
some talk of a stranger who seemed 
to know you, I came here to ask you 
to tell me, in your own honest way, 
your honest story.” 

But Jenifer seemed to have no de- 
sire to make confidences. 

“Who told you ef a stranger ?” 

“Have you not told me yourself, 
in answer to my first questions, be- 
fore giving you-my reasons for in- 
quiring ?” 

“No, sir; that won’t do. I judge 
from what you said that you had 
heard something of this stranger before 
you came here.” 

“J had, Jenifer.” And Mr. Brewer 
looked steadily at her. 

“ Well, sir?” 

“Jenifer, I have really come out 
of tenderness to you, and to those who 
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may belong to you.” 


“No one doubts your tenderness, 
sir; least of any could I doubt it. 
Tell me who mentioned a stranger 
to you, so as to send you here to 
me ?” 

“Lady Greystock’s groom, coming 
to Beremouth early, and finding us 


in great troubie, made a declaration 
as to a stranger who had appeared 
and stopped his mistress as she was 
driving through the park last night. 
He says this man asked if they could 
tell where Mrs. Evelyn lived, and 
Mrs. Evelyn, immediately answering, 
said that she lived somewhere in the 
neighborhood, and that he could 
learn by inquiring for you. The 
groom says that the man evidently 
knew Mrs. Morier’s name, as well as 
your name; and that after speaking 
to him, Mrs. Evelyn asked Lady 
Greystock to drive on, and that she 
drove rapidly, and never spoke till 
they had almost got back to Blag- 
den.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Jenifer. 
“Me told me the same story this 
day.” 

“Can you say where this man is? 
He will be found first or last; and 
it is for the sake of justice that you 
should speak, Jenifer. The police 
are on his track. Let me _ entreat 
you to give me every information. 
Concealment is the worst thing that 
can be practised in such a case as 
this—have you any idea where he is? 
I do not ask you who he is; 
you will have to tell all, I fear, before 
a more powerful person than I am. 
I only come as a friend, that you 
nay not be induced to conceal the 
evil-doe.” 

“The  evil-doer,” 
“who says he did it ?” 

“T say he will be tried for doing 
it; and that a trial is good for the 
innocent in such a case of terrible sus- 
picion as this.” 

“May be,” said Jenifer, “may 
be !” 

Then, once more, that prayer, 
said from her very heart, though 
unspoken by her lips; and then 
these quiet words—“And as to 
the man himself. He is my brother. 
My mother’s child by her second 
husband.” “Your brother—he with 
whom Eleanor lived in Ireland?” 
“Yes, Mr. Brewer; he of whom I 
told you when you saved Eleanor so 
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many years ago. And as to where 
he is—step into the kitchen, sir, 
and you may see him sleeping in a 
chair by the fire—any way, I left 
him there, when I came to open the 
door to you.” 

Mr. Brewer had really come to 
Jenifer in a perfectly friendly way; 
exactly as he had said—out of 
tenderness. He had known enough 
to send him there, and to have 
those within call who would secure 
this stranger, whoever he was, and 
wherever he was found. Now, 
known, he walked straight into the 
kitchen, and there stopped to take a 
full view of a man in a leathern 
easy chair, his arm resting on 
Jenifer’s tea-table, and sound asleep. 
A finer man eyes never saw. Strong 
in figure, and in face of a remark- 
able beauty. He was sunburnt; 
having pulled his neckcloth off, the 
skin of his neck showed in fair 
contrast, and the chest heaved and 
fell as the strong breath of the 
sleeper was drawn regularly and with 


‘healthy ease. It was a picture of 
calm rest; it seemed like a pity to 


disturb it. There stood Mr. Brewer 
safely contemplating one who was 
evidently in a_ state of blissful 
unconsciousness as to danger to others 
or himself. 

“Your brother?” repeated Mr. 
Brewer to Jenifer, who stood stiff and 
upright by his side. 

“ My half-brother, James O’Keefe.” 

“There is some one at the front 
door ; will you open it?” 

Jenifer guessed at the personage to 
be found there. But she went steadily 
through the front passage, and, open- 
ing the door, let the policeman who 
had been waiting enter, and then she 
came back to the kitchen without ut- 
tering a word. As the man entered 
Mr. Brewer laid his hand on the sleep- 
er’s shoulder, and woke him. He 
opened his fine grey eyes, and looked 
round surprised. “Qn suspicion of 
having committed an assault on Mr. 
Horace Erskine last night, in the park 
at Beremouth,” said the policeman, 
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and the stranger stood up a prisoner, 
He began to speak ; but the police. 
man stopped him. “It is a serious 
case,” he said. “It may turn ont 
murder. You are warned that any. 
thing you say will be used agains 
you at your trial.” “ Are you a mag. 
istrate, sir?” asked O’Keefe as he turned 
to Mr. Brewer. “Yes;I am. | 
hope you will take the man’s advice, 
and say nothing.” 

“But I may say I am innocent?” 
“Every word you say is at your own 
risk.” “TJ run no risk in saying that 
I am innocent—that I never saw this 
Horace Erskine last night—though if 
I had-seen hin—” 

“I entreat you to be silent; you 
must have a legal adviser”—*I! 
Who do I know?” “You shall kx 
well looked to, and well advised,” said 
Jenifer. “There are those in this 
town, in the office where Lansdowne 
Lorimer worked, who will work for 
me.” 

It was very hard for Mr. Brewer 
not to promise on the spot that he 
would pay all possible expenses. But 
the recollection of the disfigured and 
perhaps dying guest in his own house 
rose to his mind, and he had a painful 
feeling that he was retained on the 
other side. However, he said to Jen- 
ifer that perfect truth and sober jus- 
tice anybody might labor for in any 
way. And with this sort of broad 
hint he left the house, and Jenifer saw 
the stranger taken off in safe custody, 
and, mounting his horse, rode towarl 
Blagden. He asked for his daughter; 
and he was instantly admitted, and 
shown upstairs into her sitting-room— 
there he found Claudia, looking well 
and happy, engaged in some busy 
work, in which Eleanor was helping 
her. 

h, my dear father!” and Lady 
Greystock threw the work aside, and 
jumped up, and into the arms that 
waited for her. 

It was always a sort of high lholi- 
day when Mr. Brewer came by him- 
self to visit his daughter. When the 
sound of the brown-topped boots was 
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heard on the stairs, like a voice of 
music to Claudia’s heart, all human 
things gave way, for that gladness that 
her father’s great heart brought and 
gave away, all round him, to every- 
body, everywhere—but there, there, 
where his daughter lived—there, 
among the friends with whom she had 
recovered from a great illness and got 
the better of a threatened, life-long 
woe—there Mr. Brewer felt some 
strong influence making him that, 
which people excellently expressed 
when they said of him—* he was more 
than ever himself that day.” 

Now Mr. Brewer's influence was to 
make those to whom he addressed 
himself honest, open, and good. He 
was loved and trusted. It did not 
gencrally enter into people’s minds to 
deceive Mr. Brewer. Candor grew 
and gained strength in his presence. 
Candor took to herself the teachings 
of wisdom; candor listened to the 
advice of humility; candor threw 
aside all vain-glorious garments when 
Mr. Brewer called for her company, 
and candor put on, forthwith, the 
crown of truth. “My darling!” said 
Mr. Brewer, as he kissed Claudia; 
“my darling!” 

“Oh, my dear father—my father, 
my dear father !” so answered Claudia. 

Then she pushed forward a chair ; 
and then Eleanor made ready to leave 
the room. “ Yes, go; go for half an 
hour, Mrs. Evelyn. But don’t be out 
of the way; I have a fancy for a lit- 
tle chat with you, too, to-day.” A 
grave smile spread itself over Elean- 
or’s placid face as she said she should 
come back when Lady Greystock sent 
for her, and then she went away. 
Once more, when she was gone, Mr. 
Brewer stood up and, taking Claudia’s 
hand, kissed her. “My darling,” he 
said, “ I have something to say, and I 
can only say it to you—I have some 
help to ask for, and only you can help 
me. But are you strong enough to 
helpme ; are you loving enough to trust 
me?” 

“T will try to be all you want, fa- 
ther; I am strong; I can trust—but 
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if you want to know how much I love 
you—why, you know I can't tell you 
that—it is more than I can measure, I 
am afraid. Don’t look grave atme. It 
can’t be anything very solemn, if J 
can help you; or anything of much 
importance, if my help is worth your 
having.” 

“ Your help is absolutely necessary ; 
at least necessary to my own comfort 
—now, Claudia. Tell your father 
why you broke off your engagement 
with Horace Erskine.” 

“ He did it”—she trembled. Her 
father took her little hand into the 
grasp of his strong one, and held it 
with an eloquent pressure. 

“He wanted more money, father. 
It came as a test. He was in debt. 
I had loved him, as if—as if he had 
been what you must have been in your 
youth. You were my one idea of man. 
I had had no heart to study but yours. 
I learnt that Horace Erskine was un- 
worthy. He was a coward. The 
pressure of his debts had crushed him 
into meanness. He asked me to bear 
the trial, and to save him. I did. I 
did, father !” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

He never iooked at her. Only the 
strong fingers closed with powerful 
love on the little hand within their 
grasp. “But you were fond of Sir 
Geoffrey ?” 

“Yes; and glad, and grateful. I 
should have been very happy—but—” 

“But he died,” said her father, 
helping her. 

“ But Horace sent to Sir Geoffrey 
the miniature I had given him—let- 
ters—and a lock of my poor curling 
hair—” How tight the pressure of 
the strong hand grew. “I found the 
open packet on the table”—she could 
not say another word. Then a grave, 
deep voice told the rest for her—* And 
your honored husband’s soul went up 
to God and found the truth”—and 
the head of the poor memory-stricken 
daughter found a refuge on her father’s 
breast, and she wept there silently. 

“ And that made you ill, my darling ; 
my dear darling Claudia—my own 
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dear daughter! Thank you, my pre- 
cious one. And you don’t like Bere- 
mouth now ?” 

“TI love Beremouth, and every- 
thing about it,” cried Lady Greystock, 
raising her head, and gathering all 
her strength together for the effort ; 
“but I dare not see this man— 
and I would rather never look again 
on the deer-pond in the park, because 
there he spoke: there he promised 
—there I thought all life was to be as 
that still pool, deep, and overflowing 
with the waters of happiness and 
their never-ceasing music. We used 
to go there every day. I have not 
looked on it since—I could not bear 
to listen to the rush of the stream 
where it falls over the stones between 
the roots of the old trees, between 
whose branches the tame deer would 
watch us, and where old Dapple— 
the dear old beauty whose name I 
have never mentioned in all these 
years—used to take biscuits from our 
hands. Does old Dapple live, father? 
Dapple, who was called ‘ old’ nine 
years ago?” And Lady Greystock 
looked up, and took her hand from 
her father’s grasp, and wiped her 
eyes, and wetted her fair forehead 
from a bowl of water, and tried 
by this question to get away from 
the misery that this sudden return 
to the long past had brought to 
mind. 

“ Dapple lives,” said Mr. Brewer. 
And then he kissed her again, and 
thanked her, and said “ they should 
love each other all the better for the 
confidence he had asked and she had 
given.” 

“ But why did ‘you ask ?” 

“TI want to have my luncheon 
at your early dinner,” said Mr. Brew- 
er, not choosing to answer her. “ You 
do dine early, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, and to-day Eleanor was 
going to dine with me.” 

“Quite right. And I want to 
speak to her. Claudia, something has 
liappened. You must know all before 
long. Everybody will know. You 
liad better be in the room while 
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I speak to Eleanor. Let us get it 
over. But you had better take your 
choice. It is still about Horace that 
I want to speak—to speak to Eleanor, 
I mean.” 

“T should wish to be present,” 
said Claudia. And she rose and rane 
the bell. 

“Will you ask Mrs. Evelyn to 
come to us?” she said, when her 
servant appeared. In a very fey 
minutes in walked Eleanor. 

“Mrs. Evelyn,” said Mr. Brewer, 
“last night you directed a man to 
seek Jenifer at Mrs. Morier’s house, 
That man was James O’Keefe, Jeni- 
fer’s half-brother. You knew him” 
“ Yes, Mr. Brewer, I knew him.” 
“ But he did not know you?” “No,” 
“He asked about you. Why did 
you send him to Marston?” “ Be. 
cause he could there learn all he 
wanted to know. I am not going 
to bring the shadow of my troubles 
into this kind house.” “That was 
your motive ?” But I might 
have had more motives than one. 
I think that was uppermost; and 
on that motive I believe that I 
acted.” 

“That man was in the park. At 
the lodge-gate he had made inquiries 
after my guest, Mr. Erskine. That 
man was at Mrs. Fell’s, the dairy- 
woman, at midnight. He was wet 
through; he had, he said, fallen into 
the water—he described the place, 
and they knew it to be the deer- 
pond.” 

As Mr. Brewer went on in his 
plain, straightforward way, both wom- 
en listened to him with the most 
earnest interest ; but as he proceeded 
Eleanor Evelyn fixed her eye on him 
with an anxiety and a mingled ter- 
ror that had a visible effect on Mr. 
Brewer, who hesitated in his story, 
and who seemed to be quite dis- 
tracted by the manner of one usually 
so very calm and so unfailingly selt- 
possessed. 

“Now Mr. Erskine had gone out 
into the park late. Mr. Erskine, 
my dear friends,—Mr. Erskine never 
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came back.” He paused, and collect- 
ed his thoughts once more, in order to 
vo on with his story. 

~ “We went to seek for him. He 
was found at last, at the deer-pond, 
surrounded by the evidences of a hard 
struggle having taken place there, 
a struggle in which he had only 
just escaped with his life. He has 
been ill-treated in a way that it 
is horrible to contemplate. He is 
lying now in danger of death. And 
this morning I have assisted in the 
capture of James O'Keefe, whom I 
found by Mrs. Morier’s kitchen fire, 
for this possible murder. I should 
tell you that Mr. Erskine is just as 
likely to die as to live.” 

“Mr. Brewer,” said Eleanor, ris- 
ing up and taking no notice of Lady 
Greystock’s death-like face,—* Mr. 
Brewer, is there any truth in a 
report that has reached me from a 
man who was in the elder My. Ers- 
kine’s service in Scotland—a report 
to the effect that Mr. Horace Erskine 
wished to propose marriage, or had 
proposed marriage, to Miss Lorimer ?” 

“There zs truth in that report,’ 
said Mr. Brewer. 

“Then I must see that man,” 
suid Mrs. Evelyn. “ Before this 
terrible affair can proceed, I must 
see Horace Erskine. If indeed it 
be true that he has received this 
terrible punishment, I can supply a 
motive for James O’Keefe’s conduct 
that any jury ought to take into 
consideration.” 

“But O’Keefe denies having ever 
seen him,” said Mr. Brewer. “Tie 
does not deny having inquired about 
him. He even said words before me 
that would make me suppose that he 
had come into this neighborhood 
on purpose to see him, and to take 
some vengeance upon him. Mr. Ers- 
kine is found with the marks of the 
severest ill-usage about him, and 
you say you can supply a motive for 
such a deed. O’Keefe, however, de- 
nies all but the will to work evil; 
he confesses to the will to do the 
deed, but denies having done it.” 
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“T must see Mr. Erskine,” was 
all that Eleanor answered. “I must 
see Mr. Erskine. Whether he sees 
me or not, J must see him.” 

The young woman was standing 
up—her face quite changed by the 
expression of anxious earnestness 
that animated it. 

“T must see Mr. Erskine. Mr. 
Brewer, you must so manage it that 
I must see Mr. Erskine without 
delay.” 

“But you would do no good,” 
said Mr. Brewer, in a very stern 
tone and with an utter absence of all 
his natural sympathy. “The man 
is so injured that his own mother 
could not identify him.” 

“Then may God have mercy on 
us!” cried Eleanor, sinking into a 
chair. “If I could only have seen 
that man before this woe came 
upon us !” 

And then that woman burst into 
one of those uncontrollable fits of 
tears that are the offspring of despair. 
Lady Greystock looked at her fora 
moment, and then rose from her 
chair. “ Victories half won are nei- 
ther useful nor honorable,” she said. 
“ Wait, Eleanor, I will show you 
what that man was.” 

She opened a large metal-bound 
desk, curiously inlaid, and with a 
look of wondrous workmanship. She 
said, looking at her father, “I left 
this at Beremouth, never intending 
to see it again, But it got sent here 
a few years ago. It has never been 
opened since I locked it before my 
wedding day.” She opened it, and 
took out several packets and small 
parcels. Then she opened one 
—it was a miniature case which 
matched that one of herself which 
had been so cruelly sent to good, 
kind Sir Geoffrey—she opened it. 
“Who is that, Eleanor?” It was 
curious to see how the eyes, blinded 
by tears, fastened on it. “My hus- 
band—my husband—Henry Evelyn. 
My husband, Mr. Brewer. Oh, 
Lady Greystock, thank God that at 
any cost he did not run his soul still 
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further into sin by bringing on you 
and on himself the misery of a mar- 
riage unrecognized by God.” 

“And because your uncle, James 
O’Keefe, heard the report that got 
about concerning that man and Miss 
Lorimer, he ran his own soul into a 
guilt that may by this time have 
deepened into the crime of murder. 
Oh, Eleanor! when shall we remem- 
ber that ‘vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord ?’” 

“ My life, and all that is in it!” 
The words came forth softly, and 
Mr. Brewer, turning round, saw 
Jenifer. 

“He has been before the magis- 
trates at Marston, Mr. Brewer. He 
has denied all knowledge of every- 
thing about it. He is remanded on 
the charge—waiting for more evi- 
dence—waiting to see whether Mr. 
Erskine lives or dies. I hired a gig, 
and came off here to you as fast as 
I could be driven. Mr. May, in the 
old office, says that if Mr. Erskine 
dies, it will be hard to save him. 
But the doctor’s man tells me Mr. 
Erskine has neither had voice nor 
sight since he was found—I saw 
Father Daniels in the street, and he, 
too, is evidence against the poor 
creature. He knows of Corny Nu- 
gent’s letter; and Corny wrote to 
Jem also, so Jem told me, and he 
came off here to make sure that 
Horace Erskine and Henry Evelyn 
were the same people. And he 
walked from the Northend railway 
station, and asked his way to Bere- 
mouth, and got a gossip with the 
gate-keeper, and settled to come on 
to Marston. And he met Lady 
Greystock in the carriage, and asked 
where Eleanor lived, and inquired 
his way. Did you know him, Elea- 
nor ?” 

“Yes, I knew him directly; and 
it was partly because I knew him 
that I directed him on to you.” 

“Then he lost his way, and took 
to getting out of the park by walking 
straight away in the direction he 
knew Marston to be lying in. 
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And he got by what we call ‘the 
threshetts,’ sir—the water for keep. 
ing the fish-ponds from shallow. 
ing—and there he must have fallen 
in, for he says he climbed the 
hedge just after, and walked straight 
away through the grass fields and 
meadows, and seeing the lights 
where the Fells were tending the 
sick cow last night, he got in there, 
all dripping wet, as the town-clock 
struck twelve. He does not deny to 
the magistrates that if he had 
found Horace Erskine and Henry 
Evelyn to be one and the same 
man, that he might have ben 
tempted to evil; he does not deny 
that. He says he felt sore tempted 
to go straight to Beremouth House 
and have him out from sleep and 
bed, if to do so could have been 
possible, and to have given him his 
punishment on the spot. He says 
he wished as he wandered through 
the park that something might send 
the man who had injured us all so 
sorely out to him, to meet him in 
the way, that they might have come 
hand to hand, and face to face. He 
says he has had more temptations 
since Corny Nugent's letter to him. 
and more heart-stirrings in the long 
silent time before it came, than he 
ean reckon up; and that he las 
felt as if a dark spirit goaded him 
to go round the world after that 
man, and never cease following him 
till he had made his own false 
tongue declare to all the earth his 
own false deeds—but somethine. 
he says, kept him back. Always 
kept him back till now; till now, 
when Corny’s last letter said that 
Erskine was surely gone to Bere- 
mouth to be married. Then, he 
said, it was as if something sent 
him—ah yes; and sent him here 
to see the man, to make sure who 
he was. To tell you, as a brother 
Catholic, the whole truth—to keep 
from the dear convert mother the 
bitter grief of seeing her child 
bound to a man whom she could 
never call that child’s husband. So 
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he came, Mr. Brewer. He came. 
and he was found here—but he 
knows no more of the punishment 
of that poor man, that poor girl’s 
husband” — pointing to Eleanor— 
“than an unborn babe. <As I hear 
him speak, I trace the power of the 
prayer that I took up long ago in 
my helplessness—when I could not 
manage my own troubles, my own 
life, my own responsibilities, it 
came into my heart to offer all to 
him. ‘My life, and all that is in 
it? You and yours have been in 
it, Mr. Brewer. Your wife has been 
in it, her life, and her child’s—you, 
too, my dear,” turning to Claudia,— 
“you whom I have loved like one 
belonging to me—you have been in 
it; and that woman, my sister’s 
legacy to my poor helplessness. 
There were so many to care for, to 
fear for, to suffer for, and to love— 
how could I put things right, or 
keep off dangers? I could only give 
up all to the Father of us all— My 
life, and all that is in it? And I 


tell you this, Mr. Brewer—I tell it you 
hecause my very soul seems to know 
it, and my lips must utter it: In 


that life there will be no _ red- 
handed punishment—no evil ven- 
geance—no vile murder, nor death 
without repentance. I cannot tell 
you, I cannot even guess, how that 
had man got into this trouble—I 
have no knowledge of whose hands 
he fell inté—but not into the bands 
of any one who belongs to me, or to 
that life which has been so long 
given into God’s keeping.” 

Jenifer stopped speaking. She 
had been listened to with a mute 
attention. Her hearers could not 
help feeling convinced by her ear- 
nestness. She had spoken gently, 
calmly, sensibly. The infection of 
her entire faith in the providence of 
God seized them. They, too, be- 
lieved. Lady Greystock, the only 
one not a Catholic, said afterward 
that she felt quite overpowered by 
the simple trust that Jenifer showed, 
and the calm strength with which it 
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endowed her. And Lady Greystock 
was the first to answer her. 

“Tt is no time for  self-indul 
gence,” she said. “Father, Elea- 
nor and I must both go to Bere- 
mouth. And we must stay there. 
We must be there on the spot, to sex 
how these things are accounted fo: 
—to know how matters end—to help 
as far as we may, to bring them 
right.” 

And so, before two hours were 
over, Jenifer was back in Mrs. 
Morier’s parlor, and Mary Lorimer 
was with her; sent there to stay; 
and Lady Greystock and Mrs. Eve- 
lyn were at Beremouth. 

There was silence in the house, 
that sort of woful silence that 
belongs to the anxiety of a dreadful 
suspense. Toward evening there 
were whispered hopes—Mr. Erskine 
was better, people thought. But the 
severest injuries were about the neck 
and throat, the chest and shoulders. 
His hair had been cut off in large 
patches where the head wounds were 
—his face was disfigured with the 
bandages that the treatment made 
necessary. He lay alive, and groan- 
ing. He was better. When more 
was known about the injuries done 
to the throat and chest, something 
less doubtful would be said as to his 
recovery. “If he can’t swallow, 
he'll die,” said one nurse. “He 
can live long enough without swallow- 
ing,” said another. And still they 
waited. 

At night, Eleanor and Lady Grey- 
stock stood in the room, with Mr. 
Brewer, far off by the door, look- 
ing at him. There was no love 
in either heart. The poor wife 
shrank away, almost wishing that 
the period of desertion might last for 
ever. 

A week passed, a terribly long 
week. He could swallow. Hecould 
speak. He could see out of one eye. 
He had his senses. He had said 
something about his arm. He 
would be ready in another week to 
give some account of all he had gone 
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He would be able, perhaps, 
to identify the man. In the mean- 
time, James O’Keefe was safe in 
custody. And Jenifer was saying 
her prayer—“ My life, and all that is 
in wt;” still quite sure, with a 
strong, simple, never-failing faith, 
that the great evil of a human and 
remorseless vengeance was mot in it. 
And yet, as time passed on, and, not- 
withstanding every effort made by 
the police, backed by the influence of 
all that neighborhood, and by Mr. 
Brewer himself, not a mark of 
suspicion was found against any one 
else, it seemed to come home to 
every one’s mind with the force of 
certainty that James O’Keefe had 
tried to murder Horace Erskine— 
that James O’Keefe had done this 
thing, and no one else. 

Very slowly did Horace seem to 
mend—very slowly. When questions 
were put to him in his speechless state, 
he seemed to grow so utterly confused 
as to alarm his medical attendants. 
It was made a law at Beremouth that 
he was to be kept in perfect quietness. 
James O’Keefe was again brought be- 
fore the magistrates, and again re- 
manded; and still this time of trial 
went on, and still, when it was thought 
possible to speak to Horace on the 
subject of his injuries, he grew so ut- 
terly confused that it was impossible 
to go on with the matter. 

Was there to be no end to this mis- 
ery? The waiting was almost intol- 
erable. The knowledge that now ex- 
isted in that house of Horace Erskine’s 
life made it very easy to understand 
his confusion and incoherency when 
spoken to of his injuries. But the lin- 
gering-—the weight of hope deferred— 
the long contemplation of the misera- 
ble sufferer—the slowness of the pas- 
sage of time, was an inexpressible bur- 
then to the inhabitants of Beremouth. 

One sad evening, Lady Greystock 
and her father, on the terrace, talked 
together. “Come with me to the 
deer-pond, Claudia.” She shrank 
from the proposal. “ Nay,” he said, 
“come! You said at Blagden that 
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half victories were powerless things, 
You must not be less than your own 
words. Come to the deer-pond— 
now.” So she took his arm and they 
walked away. It was the beginning 
of a sweet, soft night—the evening 
breezes played about them, and they 
talked together in love and confidence, 
as they crossed the open turf, and 
were lost in the thickets that gathered 
round the gnarled oak and stunted 
yew that marked the way to the pond. 

It had been many years since Clau- 
dia had seen its peaceful waters ; ter- 
rible in dreams once; and now sad- 
dened by a history that would belong 
to itforever. They reached the spot, 
and stood there talking. 

Suddenly they heard a sound, they 
started—a tearing aside of the turn- 
ing boughs—a sound, strong, positive, 
angry—then a gentle rustling of the 
leaves, a softmovement of the feathe ry 
fern—and Lady Greystock had let go 
her father’s arm, and was standing 
with her hand on the head, between 
the antlers, of a huge old deer—Dapple 
—* Don Dapple,” as the children had 
called him—and speaking to him ten- 
derly—* Oh, Dapple, do you know,me? 
Oh, Dapple—alas! poor beast—did 
you do it—that awful thing? Are 
you so fierce, poor beast—were you 
the terrible avenger?” How her tears 
fell! How her whole frame trembled! 
How the truth came on her as she 
looked into the large, tearful eyes of the 
once tame buck, that had grown fanci- 
ful and fierce in its age, and of whom 
even some of the keepers had declared 
themselves afraid. Mr. Brewer took 
biscuit from his coat-pocket, chance 
scraps from lunches, secreted from 
days before, when he had been out on 
long rounds through the farms. These 
old Dapple nibbled, and made royal 
gestures of satisfaction and approval 
—and there, viewing his stately head 
in the water, where “his spreading ane 
tlers were mirrored, they left him to 
walk home, with one wonder out o° 
their hearts, and another—a wondering 
awe at the thing that had happened 


among them—to abide there for ever. 
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They came back, they called the 
doctors,they examined the torn clothes. 
They wondered they had never thought 
of the truth before. 

Time went on. And at last, when 
Horace could speak, and they asked 
him about the old deer at the pond, 
he said that it was so—it was as they 
had thought. It had been an almost 
deadly struggle between man and 
beast; and Horace was to bear the 
marks upon the face and form that had 
been loved so well to his life’s end. A 
broken-featured man, lame, with a stiff 
am, and a sightless eye—and the 
story of his ruined life no longer a 
secret-—known to all. 

Lady Greystock and Mrs. Evelyn 
remained at Beremouth. Mary Lori- 
mer was left at her grandmother’s 
under the care of the trusty Jenifer. 
James O’Keefe had returned to Ire- 
land, leaving his niece and her history 
in good guardianship with Father 
Daniels and Mr. Brewer ; and Freddy, 
being at school, had been happily kept 
out of the knowledge of all but the 
surface facts, which were no seerets 
from anybody, that a man who had 
been seen in the park and was a stran- 
ger in the neighborhood had been sus- 
pected of being the perpetrator of the 
injuries of which the old deer had 
been guilty. Poor old deer—poor 
aged Dapple! It was with a firm 
hand and an unflinching determination 
that the kindest man living met the 
beast once more at the deer-pond, and 
shot him dead. Mr. Brewer would 
trust his death to no hand but his 
own—and there in the thicket where 
he loved to hide a grave was dug, 
and the monarch of the place was 
buried in it. 

Lady Greystock and Eleanor kept 
their own rooms, and lived together 
much as they had done latterly at 
Blacden. When Horace Erskine 
was fit to leave his bed-room, he used 
to sit in a room that had been called 
“Mr. Brewer’s.” It was, in fact, a 
sort of writing-room, fitted up with a 
small useful library and opening at 
the end into a bright conservatory. 
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He had seen Lady Greystock. He 
knew of Eleanor being in the house. 
He knew also that his former relations 
with her were known, and he never 
denied, or sought to deny, the fact of 
their Catholic marriage. 

No one ever spoke to him on the 
subject. The subject that was first in 
all hearts was to see him well and 
strong, and able to act for himself. 
One thing it was impossible to keep 
from him; and ¢hat was the anger of 
Mr. Erskine, his uncle, an anger 
which Lucia his wife did not try to 
modify. Mrs. Brewer wrote to her 
sister; Mr. Brewer pleaded with his 
brother-in-law. Not a thing could 
they do to pacify them. Horace was 
everything that was evil in their eyes ; 
his worst crime in the past was his 
having made a Catholic marriage 
with a beautiful Irish girl, and their 
ereat dread for the future was that 
he would make this marriage valid by 
the English law. They blamed Mr. 
Brewer for keeping Eleanor in the 
house; they were thankless to Mr. 
Brewer for still giving to Horace care, 
kindness, and a home. Finally, the 
one great dread that included all other 
dreads, and represented the overpow- 
ering woe, was that contained in the 
thought that Horace might repent, and 
become a Papist. 

Mr. Brewer, when it came to that, 
set his all-conquering kindness aside 
for the time, or, to adopt his wife’s 
words when describing these seeming 
changes in her husband’s character, 
“he clothed his kindness in temporary 
armor, and went out to fight.” He 
replied to Mr. and Mrs. Erskine that 
for such a grace to fall on Horace 
would be the answer of mercy to the 
prayer of a poor woman’s faith—ihat 
he and all his household joined in that 
prayer; that priests at the altar, and 
nuns in their holy homes, were all 
praying for that great result ; and that 
for himself he would only say that for 
such a mercy to fall upon his house 
would make him glad for ever. 

There was no disputing with a man 
who could so openly take his stand on 
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such a broad ground of hope and 
prayer in such direct opposition to the 
wishes of his neighbors. The Ers- 
kines became silent, and Mr. Brewer 
had gained all he hoped for; peace, 
peace at least for the time. 

At last Horace was well enough to 
move, and Freddy’s holidays were ap- 
proaching, and there was an unex- 
pressed feeling that Horace was not 
to be at Beremouth when the boy came 
back. Mr. Brewer proposed that Hor- 
ace should go for change of air to the 
same house in which Father Dawson 
was lodging, just beyond Clayton, 
where the sea air might refresh him, 
and the changed scene amuse his 
mind ; and where, tuo, he could have 
the benefit of all those baths, and 
that superior attendance, described in 
the great painted advertisement that 
covered the end of the lodging-houses in 
so promising a manner. Horace accept- 
ed the proposal gladly. He grew al- 
most bright under the expectation of 
the change, and when the day came 
he appeared to revive, even under the 


fatigue of a drive so much longer than 
any that he had been before allowed 
to venture upon. 

Mr. Dawson was to be kind, 
to watch over him a little; 
Father Daniels was to visit him, and 
write letters for him, and be his ad- 


and 
and 


viser and his friend. Before he left 
Beremouth he had asked to see Lady 
Greystock. She went with her fa- 
ther to his room quite with the old 
Claudia Brewer cheerfulness prettily 
mingling with woman’s strength and 
woman’s experience. He rose up, 
and said, “I wished to ask you to for- 
give me, Lady Greystock—to forgive 
me my many sins toward you!’ She 
trembled a little, and said, “ Mr. Ers- 
kine, may God forgive me my pride, 
my anger, my evil thoughts, which 
have made me say so often I could 
never see nor pardon you.” It seem- 
ed to require all her strength to carry 
out the resolution with which she had 
entered that room. “Of course,” 
she went on, “the personal trial 
that you brought upon me, here, in 


my young days, I know now to have 
been a great blessing in a grief’s 
disguise. Though not—not yet—, 
Catholic, I know you were then, as 
now, a married man.” Horace Ers- 
kine never moved; he was still 
standing, holding by the heavy 
writing-table, and his eyes were 
fastened on the carpet. She went 
on: “Since then your wife, 
beautiful and even an accomplished 
woman, has become my own dear 
friend. We are living together, and 
until she has a home of her own, we 
shall probably go on living together. 
I have nothing, therefore, to say 
more, except—except—” Here her 
voice trembled, and changed, and 
she was only just able to articulat 
her last words so as to be under- 
stood by her hearers, “ Except about 
my dear husband’s death—better 
death than life under misapprehen- 
sion. That too was a_ blessing 
perhaps. Let us leave it to the 
Almighty Judge. I forgive you; if 
you wish to hear those words from 
my poor erring lips, you may re- 
member that I have said them hon- 
estly, submitting to the will of him 
who loves us, and from whom |! 
seek mercy for myself.” 

She turned round to leave thie 
rom. “Stop, Lady Greystock ; 
stop!’ cried Horace. “In this 
solemn moment of sincerity, tell 
me—do you think Eleanor loves 
me now?” “I would rather not 
give any opinion.” “If you have 
ever formed an opinion, give it.” I 
entreat you to tell me what is, 1s far 
as you know, the truth. Does 
Eleanor love me?” “Must I 
speak, father?” “So solemnly 
entreated, I should say, yes.” 
“Does Eleanor love me?” groaned 
Horace. “No,” said Lady Grey- 
stock; and turning round quickly, 
she left her father alone with 
Horace, and went out of _ the 
room. 

Five years passed by. Freddy 
was growing into manhood, enjoy- 
ing home by his bright sister Lady 
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Greystock’s side, and paying visits 
to his other sister, the happy bride, 
Mrs. Harrington, of Harrington- 
leigh, the master of which place, 
“a recent convert,” as the news- 
papers said, “had lately married 
the convert step-daughter of Mr. 
Brewer, of Beremouth.” Lady 
Greystock always lived with her 
father now, united to him in faith, 


and joining him in such a flood of 


good works that all criticism, all 
wonderment, all lamentation and 
argument at “such a step!” was 
simply run down, overpowered, 
deluged, drowned. The strong flow- 
ing stream of charity was irresist- 
iblee The solemn music of its 
deep waters swallowed up all the 
surrounding cackle of inharmonious 
talk. Nothing was heard at Bere- 
mouth but prayer and praise—evil 
tongues passed by that great good 
house to exercise themselves else- 
whete. Evil people found no fitting 
habitation for their wandering spirits 
in that home of holy peace. And 
all his life Mr. Brewer walked hum- 
bly, looking at Claudia, and calling 
her “my crown!” She knew why. 
He had repented with a great sor- 
row of those early days when he 
had left her to others’ teaching. 
He had prayed secretly, with strong 
resolutions, to be blessed with for- 
giveness. And at last the mercy 
came— crowned at last. All the 
mercies of my life crowned by the 
great gift of Claudia’s soul.” So the 
good man went on his way a peni- 
tent. Always in bis own sight a 
penitent. Always recommending 
himself to God in that one character 
—as a penitent. 

Five years were passed, and Lady 
Greystock had been at Mary’s wed- 
ding, and was herself at Beremouth, 
still in youth and beauty, once more 
the petted daughter of the house— 
but Eleanor was there no longer. 
Full three years had passed since 
Eleanor had gone to London with 
Lady Greystock, and elected not to 
return. They heard from her how- 
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ever, frequently; and knew where 
she was. When these letters came 
Claudia would drive off to Marston 
to see Grandmamma Morier, still 
enjoying life under Jenifer’s care. 
The letters would be read aloud up- 
stairs in the pretty drawing-room 
where the fine old china looked as 
gay and bright as ever, and where 
not a single cup and saucer had 
changed its place. Jenifer would 
listen, taking careful note of every 
expression, and whispering—some- 
times in the voice of humble prayer, 
sometimes in soft tones of triumphant 
thanksgiving—*“ My life, and all that 
is in it !” 

But now this five years’ close had 
been marked by a great fact; the 
death of Horace Erskine’s uncle, and 
his great estate passing to his 
nephew, whom he had never seen 
since their quarrel with him, but 
whom he had so far forgiven as not 
to alter his will. 

Horace Erskine was in London ; 
and his Beremouth friends were 
going up to town to welcome him 
home after four years of life on the 
continent. 

London was at its fullest and gay- 
est. Mr. Erskine had been well 
known there, making his yearly 
visits, taking a great house, and at- 
tracting round him all the talent 
of the day. A very rich man, 
thoroughly well educated, with a 
fine place in Scotland, and his beau- 
tiful wife Lucia by his side, he 
found himself welcome, and made 
others in their turn welcome too. 
Now all this was past. For two 
seasons London had missed Mr. 
Erskine, and he had been regretted 
and lamented over, as a confirmed 
invalid. Now he was dead. And 
after a little brief wonder and sor- 
row the attention of the world was 
fixed upon his heir, and people of 
fashion, pleasure, and literature got 
ready their best smiles for his ap- 
proval. 

Horace had been well enough 
known once. Never exactly sought 
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after by heads of homes, for he was 
too much of a speculation. He was 
known to be in debt; and all in- 
quiries as to his uncle’s property had 
been quenched again and again by 
those telling words, “no entail.” 
But Horace had had his own world ; 
and had been only too much of a 
hero in it. That world, however, 
had lost him; and as the wheels of 
fashion’s chariot fly fast, the dust of 
the light road rises as a cloud and 
hides the past, and the people that 
belonged to Horace Erskine had been 
left behind and forgotten. Now, 
however, Memory was alive, and 
brushing up her recollections; and 
Memory had found a tongue, and 
was hoping and prophesying to the 
fullest extent of friend Gossip’s re- 
quirements, when the news came 
that Horace Erskine had arrived. 
“He has taken that charming house 
looking on to the park. Mr. Tudor 
had seen him. Nobody would know 
him. Broken ‘nose, my dear! And 
he was so handsome. He is lame, 
too—or if not lame, he has a stiff 
shoulder. I forget which it is. He 
was nearly killed by some mad ani- 


Saints of the Desert. 


mal in the park at Beremouth. Te 
behaved with the most wonderfi] 
courage, actually fought and cop. 
quered! But he «was gored and 
trampled on—nearly trampled to 
death. I heard all the particulars 
at the time. His chest was injured, 
and he was sent to a warmer ¢li- 
mate. And there he turned Pa. 
pist. He did, indeed! and his unele 
never forgave him. But I suspect 
it was a love affair. You know he 
has brought his wife home. And 
she is lovely, everybody who has 
seen her says. She is so very stil] 
—too quiet—too statuesque—that is 
her only fault in fact. But all the 
world is talking of her, and if you 
have not yet seen her lose no time in 
getting introduced ; she is the wonder 
of the day.” 

And so ran the talk—and such 
was Eleanor’s welcome as Horace 
Erskine’s wife. Her husband had 
really repented, and had sought her, 
and won her heart all over again, and 
married her once more. 

To have these great triumphs of 
joy and justice in her life was granted 
to Jenifer’s Prayer. 





From The Month. 


SAINTS OF THE DESERT. 


BY VERY REV. J. 

1. Abbot Cyrus said to a brother: 
“If thou hadst no fight with bad 
thoughts, it would be because thou 
didst bad actions; for they Who do 
bad actions are thereby rid of bad 
thoughts.” 

“ But,” said the other, “I have bad 
memories.” 

The abbot answered: “They are 
but ghosts; fear not the dead, but the 
living.” 


H. NEWMAN, D.D. 


2. When Agatho was dying, his 
brethren would have asked him some 


matter of business. He said to them: 
“Do me this charity; speak no more 
with me, for I am full of business al- 
ready.” And he died in joy. 


8. An old man visited one of the 
fathers. The host boiled some pot- 
herbs, and said: “First let us do 
the work of God, and then let us eat.” 





Christine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


CHRISTINE : 
A TROUBADOUR’S SONG, 


IN FIVE CANTOS. 
BY GEORGE HH. MILES.* 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THE FOURTH SONG. 
I. 


Amp the gleam of princely war 
Christine sat like the evening star, 
Pale in the sunset’s pageant ‘bright, 
A separate and sadder light. 
O bitter task 

To rear aloft that shining head, 

While round thee, cruel whisperers ask— 
“ Marry, what aileth the Bridegroom gay ? 
The heralds have waited as long as they may, 
Yet never a sign of the gallant “Grey. 

Ts Miolan false or dead ?” 


II. 


The Dauphin eyed Christine askance: 
“We have tarried too long,” quoth he; 
“Doth the Savoyard fear the thrust of France ? 
By the Bride of Heaven, no laggard lance 
‘Shall ever have guard of thee !” 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Lawrence Kehoe, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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You could see the depths of the dark eyes shine 
And a glow on the marble cheek, 

As she whispered, “ Woe to the Dauphin’s line 

When the eagle shrieks and the red lights shine 
Round the towers of Pilate’s Peak.” 


She levelled her white hand toward the west, 
Where the omen beacon shone ; 

And he saw the flame on the castle crest, 

And a livid glare light the mountain’s breast 
Even down to the rushing Rhone. 


Never braver lord in all the land 
Than that Dauphin true and tried ; 
But the rein half fell from his palsied hand 
And his fingers worked at the jewelled brand 
That shook in its sheath at his side. 


For it came with a curse from earliest time, 
It was carved on his father’s halls, 
It had haunted him ever from clime to clime, 
And at last the red light of the ancient rhyme 
Is burning on Pilate’s walls! 


Yet warrior-like beneath his feet 
Trampling the sudden fear, 

He cried, “ Let thy lover’s foot be fleet— 

If thy Savoyard would wed thee, sweet, 
By Saint Mark, he were better here! 


“For I know by yon light there is danger near, 
And I swear by the Holy Shrine, 

Be it virgin spear or Miolan’s heir, 

The victor to-day shall win and wear 
This menaced daughter of mine!” 


The lists are aflame with the gold and steel 
Of knights in their proud array, 

And gong and tymbalon chiming peal 

As forward the glittering squadrons wheel 
To the jubilant courser’s neigh. 


The Dauphin springs to the maiden’s side, 
And thrice aloud cries he, 

“Ride, gallants all, for beauty ride, 

Christine herself is the victor’s bride, 
Whoever the victor be!” 
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And thrice the heralds cried it aloud, 
While a wondering whisper ran 

From the central lists to the circling crowd, 

For all knew the virgin hand was vowed 
To the heir of Miolan. 


Quick at the Dauphin’s plighted word 
Full many an eye flashed fire, 

Full many a knight took a truer sword, 

Tried buckle and girth, and many a lord 
Chose a stouter lance from his squire. 


Back to the barrier’s measured bound 
Each gallant speedeth away ; 

Then, forward fast to the trumpet’s sound, 

A hundred horsemen shake the ground 
And meet in the mad melée. 


Crimson the spur and crimson the spear, 
The blood of the brave flows fast; 
But Christine is deaf to the dying prayer, 
Blind to the dying eyes that glare 
On her as they look their last. 


She sees but a Black Knight striking so well 
That the bravest shun his path; 

His name or his nation none may tell, 

But wherever he struck a victim fell 
At the feet of that shape of wrath. 


“Fore God,” quoth the Dauphin, “that unknown sword 
Is making a merry day!” 

But where, oh where is the Savoyard, 

For low in the slime of that trampled sward 
Lie the flower of the Dauphinée! 


And the victor stranger rideth alone, 
Wiping his bloody blade ; 
And now that to meet him there is none, 
Now that the warrior work is done, 
He moveth toward the maid. 


Sternly, as if he came to kill, 

Toward the damsel he turneth his rein; 
His trumpet sounding a challenge shrill, 
While the fatal lists of La Sone are still . 

As he paces the purple plain. 
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A hollow voice through the visor cried, 
“Mount to the crupper with me. 

Mount, Ladye, mount to thy master’s side, 

For ’tis said and ’tis sworn thou shalt be the Bride 
Of the victor, whoever he be.” 


At sound of that voice a sudden flame 

Shot out from the Dauphin’s eyes, 
And he said, “Sir Knight, ere we grant thy claim, 
Let us see the face, let us hear the name, 

Of the gallant who winneth the prize.” 


“°Tis a name you know and a face you fear,” 
The Wizard Knight began ; 
“Or hast thou forgotten that midnight drear, 
When my sleeping fathers felt the spear 
Of Vienne and Miolan ? 


“Ay, quiver and quail in thy coat of mail, 
For hark to the eagle’s shriek ; 
See the red light burns for the coming bale !” 
And all knew as he lifted his aventayle 
The Knight of Pilate’s Peak. 


From the heart of the mass rose a cry of wrath 
As they sprang at the shape abhorred, 

But he swept the foremost from his path, 

And the rest fell back from the fatal swath 
Of that darkly dripping sword. 


Sut uprose the Dauphin brave and bold, 

And strode out upon the green, 
And quoth he, “ Foul fiend, if my purpose hold, 
By my halidome, tho’ I be passing old, 

Well splinter a lance for Christine. 


“Since her lovers are low or recreant, 
Her champion shall be her sire; 

So get a fresh lance from yonder tent, 

For though my vigor be something spent 
I fear neither thee nor thy fire!” 


Swift to the stirrup the Dauphin he sprang, 
The bravest and best of his race: 

No bugle blast for the combat rang ; 

Save the clattering hoof and the armor clang, 
All was still as each rode to his place. 
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With the crash of an April avalanche 
They meet in that merciless tilt ; 
Back went each steed with shiv ering haunch, 
Back to the croup bent each rider staunch, 
Shivered each spear to the hilt. 


Thrice flies the Baron’s battle-axe round 

The Wizard’s sable crest ; 
But the coal-black steed, with a sudden bound, 
Hurled the old Crusader to the ground, 

And stamped on his mailéd breast. 


Thrice by the vengeful war-horse spurned, 

Lowly the Dauphin lies; 
While the Black Knight laughed as again he turned 
Toward the lost Christine, and his visor burned 

As he gazed at his beautiful prize. 


ITer doom you might read in that gloating stare, 
Sut no fear in the maid can you see; 

Nor is it the calm of a dumb despair, 

For hope sits aglow on her forehead fair, 
And she murmurs, “At last—it is he!” 


Proudly the maiden hath sprung from her 
Proudly she glanceth around, 

One hand on her bosom to stay its beat, 

For hark! there’s a sound like the flying 
Of a courser, bound after bound. 


Clearing the lists with a leopard-like. spring, 
Plunging at top of his speed, 

Swift o’er the ground as a bird on the wing, 

There bursts, all afoam, through the wondering ring, 
A gallant but riderless steed. 


Arrow-like straight to the maiden he sped, 
With a long, | loud, tremulous neigh, 

The rein flying loose round his clorious head, 

While all whisper again, “ Is the Savoyard dead ?” 
As they gaze at the riderless Grey. 


One sharp, swift pang thro’ the virgin heart, 
One wildering cry of woe, 
Then fleeter than dove to her calling nest, 
Lighter than chamois to Malaval’s crest 
She leaps to the saddle bow. 
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“ Away!” He knew the sweet voice; away, 
With never a look behind; 

Away, away, with echoing neigh 

And streaming mane, goes the gallant Grey, 
Like an eagle before the wind. 


They have cleared the lists, they have passed her bower, 
And still they are thundering on; 

They are over the bridge—another hour, 

A league behind them the Leaning Tower 
And the spires of Saint Antoine. 


Away, away in their wild career 
Past the slopes of Mont Surjeu ; 
Thrice have they swum the swift Iscre, 
And firm and clear hn the purple air 
Soars the Grand Som full in view. 


Rough is their path and sternly steep, 
Yet halting never a whit, 

Onward the terrible pace they keep, 

While the good Grey, breathing free and deep, 
Steadily strains at the bit. 


They have left the lands where the tall hemp springs 
Where the clover bends to the bee: 
They have left the hills where the red vine flings 
Her clustered curls of a thousand rings 
Round the arms of the mulberry tree. 


They have left the lands where the walnut lines 
The roads, and the chestnuts blow; 

Beneath them the thread of the cat: ract § shines, 

Around them the plumes of the warrior pines, 
Above them the rock and the snow. 


Thick on his shoulders the foam flakes lay, 
Fast the big drops roll from his chest, 

Yet on, ever on, goes the gallant Grey, 

Bearing the maiden as smoothly as spray 
Asleep on the ocean’s breast. 


Onward and upward, bound after bound, 
By Bruno’s 3ridge he goes; 

And now they are “treading holy ground, 

For the feet of her flying “Caliph “sound 
Bw the cells of the Grand Chartreuse. 
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Around them the darkling cloisters frown, 

The sun in the valley hath sunk; 
When right in her path, lo! the long white gown, 
The withered face and the shaven crown 

And the shrivelled hand of a monk. 


A light like a glittering halo played 
Xound the brow of the holy man; 
With lifted finger her course he stayed, 
“ All is not well,” the pale lips said, 

“With the heir of Miolan. 


“But in Chambery hangs a relic rare 
Over the altar stone: 
Take it, and speed to thy Bridegroom’s bier ; 
If the Sacristan question who sent thee there, 
Say, ‘Bruno, the Monk of Cologne.’ ” 


She bent to the mane while the cross he signed 
Thrice o’er the suppliant head: 
‘Away with thee, child!” and away like the wind 
She went, with a startled glance behind, 
For she heard an ominous tread. 


The moon is up, tis a glorious night, 

They are leaving the rock and the snow, 
Mont Blane is betore her, phantom white, 
While the swift Isére, with its line of light, 

Cleaves the heart of the valley below. 


But hark to the challenge, “ Who rideth alone ?’”— 
“Q warder, bid me not wait!— 
My lover lies dead and the Dauphin o’erthrown— 
A’ message I bear from the Monk of Cologne”— 
And she swept thro’ Chambery’s gate. 


The Sacristan kneeleth in midnight prayer 

By Chambery’s altar stone. 
“What meaneth this haste, my daughter fair?” 
She stooped and murmured in his ear 

The name of the Monk of Cologne. 


Slowly he took from its jewelled case 
A kerchief that sparkled like snow, 
And the Minster shone like a lighted vase 
As the deacon unveiled the gleaming face 
Of the Santo Sudario. 
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A prayer, a tear, and to saddle she springs, 
Clasping the relic bright ; 

Away, away, for the fell hoof rings 

Down the hillside behind her—God give her wings! 
The fiend and his horse are in sight. 


On, on, the gorge of the Doriat’s won, 

She is nearing her Savoyard’s home, 
By the grand old road where the warrior son 
Of Ifanno swept with his legions dun, 

On his mission of hatred to Rome. 


The ancient oaks seem to rock and reel 
As the forest rushes by her, 
But nearer cometh the clash of steel, 
And nearer falleth the fatal heel, 
With its flickering trail of fire. 


Then first the brave young heart grew sick 
*Neath its load of love and fear, 

For the Grey is breathing faint and quick, 

And his nostrils burn and the drops fall thick 
From the point of each drooping ear. 


His glorious neck hath lost its pride, 

Ilis back fails beneath her weight, 
While steadily gaining, stride by stride, 
The Black Knight thunders to her side— 

Iieaven, must she meet her fate? 


She shook the loose rein o’er the trembling head, 
She laid her soft hand on his mane, 

She called him her Caliph, her desert-bred, 

She named the sweet springs where the palm trees spread 
Their arms o’er the burning plain. 


But the Grey looked back and sadly scanned 
The maid with his earnest eyes— 

A moment more and her cheek is fanned 

By the black steed’s breath, and the demon hand 
Stretches out for the virgin prize. 


But she calls on Christ, and the kerchief white 
Waves full in the face of her foe: 

Back with an oath reeled the Wizard Knight 

As his steed crouched low in the wondrous light 
Of the Santo Sudario. 
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Blinded they halt while the maiden hies, 
The murmuring Arc she can hear, 
And, lo! like a cloud on the shining skies, 
Atop of yor perilous precipice, 
The castle of Miolan’s Heir. 


“Fail not, my steed!”—Round her Caliph’s head 
The relic shines like the sun: 

Leap after leap up the spiral steep, 

He speeds to his master’s castle keep, 
And his glorious race is won. 


“Ilo, warder !’—At sight of the gallant Grey 
The drawbridge thundering falls: 

Wide goes the gate at that jubilant neigh, 

And, glory to God for his mercy to-day, 
She is safe within Miolan’s walls. 


THE FIFTH SONG. 
I. 


In the dim grey dawn by Miolan’s gate 

The fiend on his wizard war-horse sate. 

The fair-haired maid at his trumpet call 

Creeps weeping and wan to the outer wall: 

“My curse on thy venom, my curse on thy spell, 
They have slain the master I loved too well. 

Thou saidst he should wake when the joust was o’er, 
But oh, he never will waken more !” 

She tore her fair hair, while the demon laughed, 
Saying, “Sound was the sleep that thy lover quafled ; 
3ut bid the warder unbar the gate, 

That the lost Christine may meet her fate.” 


II, 


“ Tither, hither thou mailéd man 

With those woman’s tears in thine eyes, 
With thy brawny cheek all wet and wan, 
Show me the heir of Miolan, 

Lead where my Bridegroom lies.” 
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And he led her on with a sullen tread, 
That fell like a muffled groan, 
Through halls as silent as the dead, 
*Neath long grey arches overhead, 
Till they came to the shrine of Moan. 


What greets her there by the torches’ glare 4 
In vain hath the mass been said! 

Low bends the sire in mute despair, 

Low kneels the Hermit in silent prayer, 
Between them the mighty dead. 


No tear she shed, no word she spoke, 
But gliding up to the bier, 
She took her stand by the bed of oak 
Where her Savoyard lay in his sable cloak, 
His hand still fast on his spear. 


She bent her burning cheek to his, 

And rested it there awhile, 
Then touched his lips with a lingering kiss, 
And whispered him thrice, “ My love, arise, 

I have come for thee many a mile !” 


The man of God and the ancient Knight 
Arose in tremulous awe; 

She was so beautiful, so bright, 

So spirit-like in her bridal white, 

It seemed in the dim funereal light 
"Twas an angel that they saw. 


“ Thro’ forest fell, o’er mount and dell, 
Like the falcon, hither I’ve flown, 
For I knew that a fiend was loose from hell, 
And I bear a token to break this spell 
From Bruno, the Monk of Cologne. 


“Dost thou know it, love? when fire and sword 
Flamed round the Holy Shrine, 

It was won by thee from the Paynim horde, 

It was brought by thee to Bruno’s guard, 
A gift from Palestine. 


“Wake, wake, my love! In the name of Grace, 
That hath known our uttermost woe, 

Lo! this thorn-bound brow on thine I place !” 

And, once more revealed, shone the wondrous face 
Of the Santo Sudario. 
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At once over all that ancient hall 
There went a luminous beam; 

: ; ‘ 
Heaven’s deepest radiance seemed to fall, 
The helmets shine on the shining wall, 

And the faded banners gleam. 


And the chime of hidden cymbals rings 
To the song of a cherub choir; 

Each altar angel waves his wings, 

And the flame of each altar taper springs 
Aloft in a luminous spire. 


And over the face of the youth there broke 
A smile both stern and sweet: 

Slowly he turned on the bed of oak, 

And proudly folding his sable cloak 
Around him, sprang to his feet. 


Back shrank the sire, half terrified, 

Both he and the Hermit, 1 ween; 
But she—she is fast to her Savoyard’s side, 
A poet’s dream, a warrior’s bride, 

His beautiful Christine. 


Tier hair’s dark tangles all astray 

Adown her back and breast: 
The print of the rein on her hand still lay, 
The foam-flakes of the gallant Grey 

Scarce dry on her heaving breast. 


She told the dark tale and how she spurred 
From the Knight of Pilate’s Peak ; 
You scarce would think the Bridegroom heard, 
Save that the mighty lance-head stirred, 
Save for the flush in his cheek; 


Save that his gauntlet clasped her hair-— 
And oh, the look that swept 

Between them !—all the radiant air 

Grew holier—it was like a prayer— 
And they who saw it wept. 


E’en the lights on the altar brighter grew 
In the gleam of that heavenly gaze ; 
The cherub music fell soft as dew, 
The breath of the censer seemed sweeter too, 
The torches mellowed their requiem hue, 
And burnt with a bridal blaze. 
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And the Baron clasps his son with a ery 
Of joy as his sorrows cease ; 

While the Hermit, wrapt in his Rosary, 

Feels that the world beneath the sky 
Hath yet its planet of peace. 


But hark! by the drawbridge, shrill and clear, 
A trumpet’s challenge rude ; : 

The heart of Christine grew faint with fear, 

But the Savoyard shook his mighty spear, 
And the blood in his forehead stood. 


“ Beware, beware, ’tis the Fiend!” quoth she: 
“Whither now?’ asks the ancient Knight, 
“ What meanest thou, boy ?—Leave the knave to me: 
Wizard, or fiend, or whatever he be, 
sy the bones of my fathers, he shall flee 
Or ne’er look on morning light. 


“What, thou just risen from the grave, 
Atilt. with an armed man ? 

Dost dream that youth alone is brave, 

Dost deem these sinews too old to save 
The honor of Miolan?’ 


But the youth he answered with gentlest tone, 
“T know thee a warrior staunch, 
But this meeting is meant for me alone. 
Unhand me, my lord, have I woman grown ? 
Wouldst stop the rushing of the Rhone, 
Or stay the avalanche ?” 


He broke from his sire as breaks the flash 
From the soul of the circling storm: 
You could hear the grasp of his gauntlet crash 
On his quivering lance and the armor clash 
: 1 = le ar 
Round that tall young warrior form. 


“Be this thy shield?” the maiden cried, 
H[er hand on the kerchief of snow ; 
“Tf forth to the combat thou wilt ride, 
Face to face be the Fiend defied 

With the Santo Sudario!” 


But the young Knight laid the relic rare 
On the ancient altar-stone ; 

“Holy weapons to men of prayer, 

Lance in rest and falchion bare 
Must answer for Miolan’s son.” 
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Again the challenger’s trumpet pealed 
From the barbican, shrill and clear ; 
And the Savoyard reared his dinted shield, 
Its motto, gold on an azure field— 
“ Aries zu Gorr unp Inr.” 


To horse !—From the hills the dawning day 
Looks down on the sleeping plain; 

In the court-yard waiteth the gallant Grey, 

And the castle rings with a joyous neigh 
As the Knight and his steed meet again. 


And the coal-black charger answers him 
From the space beyond the gate, 
») = } ° 
Fyrom the level space, where dark and dim 
In the morning mists, like giant grim, 
The Fiend on his war-horse sate. 


Oh, the men at arms how they stared aghast 
When the Heir of Miolan leapt 

To saddle-bow sounding his bugle-blast ; 

Ilow the startled warder breathless gasped, 
How the hoary old seneschal wept ! 


And the fair-haired maid with a sob hath sprung 
To the lifted bridle rein; 

ast to his knee her white arms clung, 

While the waving gold of her fair hair hung 
Mixed with Grey Caliph’s mane. 


“(Q Miolan’s heir, O master mine, 
O more than heaven adored, 
Live to forget this slave of thine, 
Wed the dark-eyed Maid of Palestine, 
But dare not yon demon sword !” 


But the Baron thundered, “ Off with the slave !” 
And they tore the white arms away, 
“A woman’s a curse in the path of the brave ; 
Level thy lance and upon the knave, 
For he laughs at this fool delay ! 


3ut pledge me first in this beaker bright 
Of foaming Cyprian wine ; 

Thou hast fasted, God wot, like an anchorite, 

Thy cheeks and brow are a trifle white, 

And, ’fore heaven, thou shall bear thee in this fight 
As beseemeth son of mine !” 
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The youth drank deep of the burning juice 
Of the mighty Marétel, 

Then, waving his hand to his Ladye thrice, 

Swifter than snow from the precipice, 
Spurred full on the infidel. 


“O Bridegroom bold, beware my brand !” 
The Knight of Pilate cries, 

“ or *tis written in blood by Eblis’ hand, 

No mortal might may mine ‘withstand 
Till the dead in arms arise.” 


“The dead are up, and in arms arrayed, 
They have come at the call of fate: 
Two days, two nights, as thou know’st, I’ve laid 
On oaken bier”—and again there played 
That halo light round the Mother Maid 
In the niche by the castle gate. 


Each warrior reared his shining targe, 
Each pluméd helmet bent, 

Each lance thrown forward for the charge 

Each steed reined back to the very marge 
Of the mountain’s sheer descent. 


The rock beneath them seemed to groan 
And shudder as they met; 

Away the splintered lance is thrown, 

Each falchion in the morning shone, 
One blade uncrimsoned yet. 


But the blood must flow and that blade must glow 
E’er their deadly work be done ; 

Steel rang to steel, blow answered blow, 

From dappled dawn till the Alpine snow 
Grew red in the risen sun. 


The Bridegroom’s sword left a lurid trail, 
So fiercely and fleetly it flew ; 

It rang like the rattling of the hail, 

And wherever it fell the sable mail 
Was wet with a ghastly dew. 


The Baron, watching with stern delight, 

Felt the "heart in his bosom swell ; 
And quoth he, “By the mass, a gallant sieht ! 
These old eyes have gazed on many a fight, 
But, boy, as I live, never saw I knight 

Who did his devoir so well!” 








Christine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


And oh, the flush o’er his face that broke, 
The joy of his shining eyes, 

When, backward beaten, stroke by stroke, 

The wizard reeled, like a falling oak, 
Toward the edge of the precipice. 


On the trembling verge of that perilous steep 
The demon stood at bay, 

Calling with challenge stern and deep, 

That startled the inmost castle keep, 

“ Daughter of mine, here’s a dainty leap 
We must take together to-day. 


“Come, maiden, come!” Swift circling round, 
Like bird in the serpent’s gaze, 

She sprang to his side with a single bound, 

While the black steed trampled the flinty ground 
To fire, his nostrils ablaze. 


“Farewell !” went the fair-haired maiden’s cry, 
Shrilling from hill to hill ; 

“Tarewell, farewell, it was I, ‘twas I, 

Who sinned in a jealous agony, 
But I loved thee too well to kill!” 


High reared the steed with the hapless pair, 
A plunge, a pause, a shriek, 

A black plume loose in the middle air, 

A foaming plash in the dark Isére,— 

Thus vanished for ever the maiden fair 
And the Knight of Pilate’s Peak. 


A mighty cheer shook the ancient halls, 
A white hand waved in the sun, 

The vassals all on the outer wall 

Clashed their arms at the brave old Baron’s call, 
“To my arms, mine only one!” 


But oh, what aileth the gallant Grey, 
Why droopeth the barbéd head ? 

Slowly he turned from that fell tourney 

And proudly breathing a long, last neigh, 
At the castle gate fell dead. 


III. 


Lost to all else, forgotten e’en 

The dark eyes of his dear Christine, 

His fleet foot from the stirrup freed, 

The Knight knelt by his fallen steed. 





Christine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


Awhile with tone and touch of love 
To cheer him to his feet he strove: 
Awhile he shook the bridle-rein— 
That glazing eye !—alas, in vain. 
Bareheaded on that fatal field, 

His gauntlet ringing on his shield, 
His voice a torrent deep and strong, 
The warrior’s soul broke forth in song. 


THE KNIGHT’S SONG. 


And art thou, av¢ thou dead.— 
Thou with front that might dety 
The gathered thunders of the sky, 
Thou before whose fearless eye 

All death and danger fled! 


My Khalif, hast thou sped 
Homeward where the palm-trees’ feet 
Bathe in hidden fountains sweet, 
Where first we met as lovers meet, 

My own, my desert-bred! 


Thy back has been my home; 
And, bending o’er thy flying neck, 
Its white mane waving without speck, 
I seemed to tread the galley’s deck, 

And cleave the ocean’s foam. 


Since first I felt thy heart 
Proudly surging ’neath my knee, 
As earthquakes heave beneath the sea, 
Brothers in the field were we; 

And must we, can we part? 


To match thee there was none! 
The wind was laggard to thy speed: 
O God, there is no deeper need 
Than warrior’s parted from his steed 

When years have made them one. 


And shall I never more 

Answer thy laugh amid the clash 

Of battle, see thee meet the flash 

Of spears with the proud, pauseless dash 
Of billows on the shore ? 





Christine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


And all-our victor war, 
And all the honors men call mine, 
Were thine, thou voiceless warrior, thine ; 
My task was but to touch the rein— 
There needed nothing more. 


Worst danger had no sting 
For thee, and coward peace no charm ; 
Amid red havoc’s worst alarm 
Thy swoop as firm as through the storm 
The eagle’s iron wing. 


O more than man to,me! 
Thy neigh outsoared the trumpet’s tone, 
Thy back was better than 4 throne, 
There was no human thing save one 

I loved as well as thee! 


O Knighthood’s truest friend! 
Brave heart by every danger tried, 
Proud crest by conquest glorified, 
Swift saviour of my menaced Bride, 

Is this, is iis the end ?— 


Thrice honored be thy grave! 
Wherever knightly deed is sung, 
Wherever minstrel harp is strung, 

There too thy praise shall sound among 

The beauteous and the brave. 


And thou shalt slumber deep 
Beneath our chapel’s cypress sheen ; 
And there thy lord and his Christine 
Full oft shall watch at morn and e’en 

Around their Khalif’s sleep. 


There shalt thou wait for me 
Until the funeral bell shall ring, 
Until the funeral censer swing, 

For I would ride to meet my King . 

My stainless steed, with thee! 


The song has ceased, and not an eye 
*Mid all “those mailéd men is dry 

The brave old Baron turns aside 

To crush the tear he cannot’ hide. 





Cnristine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


With stately step the Bridegroom went 
To where, upon the battlement, 
Christine herself, all weeping, leant. 
Well might that crested warrior kneel 
At such a shrine, well might he feel 
As if the angel in her eyes 

Gave all that hallows Paradise. 

And when her white hands’ tender spell 
Upon his trembling shoulder fell, 
Upward one reverent glance he cast, 
Then, rising, murmured, “ Mine at last!” 


“ Yes, thine at last!” Still stained with blood 
The Dauphin’s self beside them stood. 

“Fast as mortal steed could flee, 

My own Christine, I followed thee. 

Saint George, but ’twas a gallant sight 

That miscreant hurled from yonder height: 
Brave boy, that single sword of thine, 
Methinks, might hold all Palestine. 

But see, from out the shrine of Moan 

Jometh the good Monk of Cologne, 

Bearing the relic rare that woke 

Our warrior from his bed of oak. 

See him pass with folded hands 

To where the shaded chapel stands. 

The Bridegroom well hath won the prize, 
There stands the priest, and there the altar lies.” 


IV. 


When the moon rose o’er lordly Miolan 
That night, she wondered at those ancient walls: 
Bright tapers flashing from a hundred halls 
Lit all the mountain—liveried vassals ran 
Trailing from bower to bower the wine-cup, wreathed 
With festal roses—viewless music breathed 
A minstrel melody, that fell as falls 
The’ dew, less heard than felt; and maidens laughed, 
Aiming their curls at swarthy men who quafled 
Brimmed beakers to the newly wed: while some 
Old henchmen, lolling on the court-yard green 
Over their emahent Cyprus, vowed between 
Their cups, “there was no pair in Christendom 
To match their Savoyard and his Christine?” 








Christine: A Troubadour’s Song. 


The Trovére ceased, none praised the lay, 

Each waited to hear what the King would say. 
But the grand blue eye was on the wave, 

Little recked he of the tuneless stave : 

He was watching a bark just anchored fast 

With England’s banner at her mast, 

And quoth he to the Queen, “By my halidome, 

I wager our Bard Blondel hath come!” 

E’en as he spoke, a joyous cry 

From the beach proclaimed the Master nigh; 

3ut the merry cheer rose merrier yet 

When the Monarch and his Minstrel met, 

The Prince of Song and Plantagenet. 

“A song!” cried the King. “Thou art just in time 
To rid our ears of a vagrant’s rhyme: 

Prove how that recreant voice of thine 

Hath thriven at Cyprus, bard of mine!” 

The Minstrel played with his golden wrest, 

And began the “ /’ytte of the Bloody Vest.” 

The vanquished Trovére stole away 

Unmarked by lord or ladye gay: 

Perchance one quick, kind glance he caught, 
Perchance that glance was all he sought. 
For when Blondel would pause to tune 
His harp and supplicate the moon, 

It seemed as tho’ the laughing sea 
Caught up the vagrant melody ; 

And far along the listening shore, 
Till every wave the burthen bore, 

In long, low echoes might you hear— 
“ Alles, Alles zu Gott und Ihr!” 
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Origenis Opera’ Omnia, Ed. Dr LA 
Rvs, accurante J. P. MieGne. 
Parisiis. S. Gregorit Thau- 
maturgt, Oratio Panegyrica m 
Origenem (Opera Omnia), accu- 
rante J. P. Miene. Parisiis. 


Last July we commenced a sketch 
of the history and labors of Origen. 
We resume our notes on those twenty 
years (211-230) which he spent with 
little interruption at Alexandria, en- 
gaged chiefly in the instruction of the 
eatechumens. We have already 
seen what he did for the New 
Testament; let us now study his 
labors on the Old. 

The authorship of that most famous 
Greek version of the Old Testament, 
the Septuagint, seems destined to be a 
mystery in literature. The gorgeous 
and circumstantial account of the Jew 
Aristeas, with all its details of em- 
bassy and counter-embassy, of the 
seventy-two venerable sages, the cells 
in the rock, the reverence of the Ptol- 
emy, and the wind-up of banquets, 
gifts, and all good things, seems, as 
Dom Montfaucon says, to “savor of 
the fabulous.” There is some little 
difficulty about dates in the matter of 
Demetrius Phalerius, the literary 
minister under whose auspices the 
event is placed. There is a far more 
formidable difficulty in the elevation 
of Philadelphus, a cruel, sensual des- 
pot, into a devout admirer of the law 
of Moses, bowing seven times and 
weeping for joy in presence of the 
sacred documents, and in the sudden 
conversion of all the cultivated 


Greess who are concerned in the 
story. The part of Aristeas’s narra- 
tion which regards the separate cells, 
and the wonderful agreement of the 
translations, is curtly set down by ‘St. 
Jerome as a fiction. It seems proba- 
ble, moreover, that the translator of 
the Pentateuch was not the same as 
the translator of the other parts of the 
Old Testament. In the midst of un- 
certainties and probabilities, however, 
four things seem to be tolerably 
clear; first, that the version called 
the LXX. was made at Alexandria; 
secondly, that it was the work of dif- 
ferent authors ; thirdly, that it was not 
inspired ; fourthly, that it was a holy 
and correct version, quoted by the 
apostles, always used in the Greek 
church, and the basis of all the Latin 
editions before St. Jerome’s Vul- 
gate. 

All the misfortunes that continual 
transcription, careless blundering, and 
wilful corruption could combine to 
inflict upon a manuscript had fallen 
to the lot of the Septuagint version at 
the time when it was handed Origen 
to be used in the instruction of the 
faithful and the refutation of Jew and 
Greek. This was only what might 
have been fully expected from the 
fact that, since the Christian era, it 
had become the court of appeal of 
two rival sets of controversialists— 
the Christian and the Jew. Indeed, 
from the very beginning it had been 
defective, and, if we may trust St. 
Jerome, designedly defective ; for the 
Septuagint translation of the propheti- 
cal books had purposely omitted pas- 
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sages of the Hebrew which its authors 
considered not proper to be submitted 
to the sight of profane Greeks and 
Gentiles. Up to the Christian era, 
however, We may suppose great dis- 
crepancies of manuscript did not ex- 
ist, and that those variations which 
did appear were not much heeded in 
the comparatively rare transcription 
of the text. The Hellenistic Jews 
and the Jews of Palestine used the 
LXX. in the synagogues instead of 
the Hebrew. A few libraries of 
great cities had copies, and a few 
learned Greeks had some idea of 
their existence. Beyond this there 
was nothing to make its correctness 
of more importance than that of a 
liturgy or psalm-book. But, soon 
after the Christian era, its character 
and importance were completely 
changed. ‘The eunuch was reading the 
Septuagint version when Philip, by 
divine inspiration, came up with him 
and showed him that the words he 
was reading were verified in Jesus. 
This was prophetic of what was to 
follow. The Christians used it to 
prove the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ ; the Jews made the most of it 
to confute the same. Thereupon, 
somewhat suspiciously, there arose 
among the Jews a disposition to un- 
derrate the LXX., and make much 
of the Hebrew original. Hebrew 
was but little known, whereas all the 
intellectual commerce of the world 
was carried on by means of that Hel- 
lenistie Greek which had been dif- 
fused through the East by the con- 
quests of Alexander. If, therefore, the 
Jews could bar all appeals to the 
well-known Greek, and remove the 
controversy to the inner courts of 
their own temple, the decision, it 
might be expected, would not jmpro- 
bably turn out to be in their own 
favor. Just before Origen’s own 
time more than one Jew or Judaizing 
heretic had attempted to produce 
Greek versions which should super- 
sede the Septuagint. Some ninety 
years before the period of which we 
write, Aquila, a Jewish proselyte of 


35 
Sinope, had issued what professed to 
be a literal translation from the 
Hebrew. It was so uncompromis- 
ingly literal that the reader some- 
times found the Hebrew word or phrase 
imported bodily into the Greek, with 
only the slight alteration of new char- 
acters and a fresh ending. Its pur- 
pose was not disavowed. It was to fur- 
nish the Greek-speaking Jews with a 
more exact translation from the He- 
brew, in order to fortify them in their 
opposition to Christianity. Some five 
years later, Theodotion, an Ebionite 
of Ephesus, made another version 
of the Septuagint ; he did not profess 
to re-translate it, but only to correct 
it where it differed from the Hebrew. 
A little later, and yet another Ebion- 
ite tried his hand on the Alexandrian 
version ; this was Symmachus, His 
translation was more readable than 
that of Aquila, as not being 
so utterly barbarous in expres- 
sion ; but it was far from being ele- 
gant, or even correct, Greek. 

Of course Origen could never 
dream of substituting any of these 
translations for the Septuagint, 
stamped as it was with the approba- 
tion of the whole Eastern church. 
But still they might be made very 
useful; indeed, notwithstanding the 
original sin of motive to which they 
owed their existence, we have she 
authority of St. Jerome, and of Origen 
himself, for saying that even the bar- 
barous Aquila had understood his 
work and executed it more fairly 
than might have been expected. 
What Origen wanted was to get a 
pure Greek version. To do this he 
must, of course, compare it with the 
Hebrew; but the Hebrew itself 
might be corrupt, so he must seek 
help also elsewhere. Now these Greek 
versions, made sixty, eighty, ninety 
years before, had undoubtedly, he 
could see, been written with the Sep- 
tuagint open before their writers. 
Here, then, was a valuable means of 
testing how far the present manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint had been 
corrupted during the last century at 
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least. He himself had collected 
some such manuscripts, and the duties 
of his office made him acquainted 
with many more. From the com- 
mencement of his career he had been 
accustomed to compare and criticise 
‘them, and he had grown skilful, as 
may be supposed, in distinguishing the 
valuable ones from those that were 
worthless, We have said sufficient 
to show how the idea of the “ Hex- 
apla” arose in his mind. The 
Hexapla was nothing less than a 
complete transcription of the Septua- 
gint side by side with the Hebrew text, 
the agreement and divergence of the 
two illustrated by the parallel tran- 
scription of the versions of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus ; the re- 
maining column containing the He- 
brew text in Greek letters. The whole 


of the Old Testament was thus tran- 
scribed sixfold in parallel columns. 
These extra illustrations were fur- 
nished by the partial use of three 
other Greek versions which Origen 
found or picked up in his travels, 


land which he considered of sufficient 
importance to be occasionally used in 
his great work. And Origen was 
not content with the mere juxtaposi- 
tion of the versions. The text of the 
Septuagint given in the Hexapla was 
his own; that is to say, it was an 
edition of the great authoritative 
translation completely revised and 
corrected by the master himself. It 
was a great and a daring work. Of its 
necessity there can be no doubt; but 
nothing except necessity could have 
justified it; and it is certainly to the 
bold and unprecedented character of 
the enterprise that we owe the shape 
that he has given it in perform- 
ance. To correct the Septuagint to 
his own satisfaction was not enough ; 
it must be corrected to the satisfac- 
tion of jealous friends and, at least, 
reasonable enemies. Side by side, 
therefore, with his amended text he 
gave the reasons and the proofs of 
his corrections. He was scrupulously 
exact in pointing out where he had 
altered by addition or subtraction. 
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The Alexandrian critics had invented 
a number of critical marks of varied 
shape and value, which they indus. 
triously used on the works about 
which they exercised their propensity 
to criticise. Origen, “ Aristarchus 
sacer,” as an admiring author ealls 
him, did not hesitate to avail himself 
of these profane note. There was 
the “ asterisk,” or star, which marked 
what he himself had thought it proper 
to insert, and which, therefore, the 
original authors of the Septuagint had 
apparently thought it proper to leave 
out. Then there was the “ obelus,” 
or spit, the sign of slaughter, as St. 
Jerome calls it; passages so marked 
were not in the original Hebrew, and 
were thereby set down as doubiful 
and suspected by sound criticism. 
Moreover, there was the “ leminiscus,” 
or pendent ribbon, and its supple- 
ment, the “hypo-lemniscus;” what 
these marks signified the learned can- 
not agree in stating. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that they were not 
of such a decided import as the first 
two, but implied some minor degree 
of divergence from the Hebrew, as 
for instance in those passages where 
the translators had given an elegant 
periphrasis instead of the original 
word, or had volunteered an explana- 
tion which a critic would have pre- 
ferred to have had in the margin. 
The “asterisk” and “obelus” still 
continue to figure in those scraps of 
Origen’s work that have come down 
to us; so, indeed, does the lemniscus ; 
but since the times of St. Epiphanius 
and St. Jerome no MS. seems to 
make much distinction between it and 
the “asterisk.” Of the other marks, 
contractions, signs, and references 
which the MSs. of Hexapla show, 
the greater part have been added by 
transcribers who had various pur- 
poses in view. Some of these marks 
are easy to interpret, others continue 
to exercise the acumen of the keenest 
critics. 

The Hexapla, as may be easily 
supposed, was a gigantic work. The 
labor of writing’ out the whole of the 
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Old Testament six times over, not to 
mention those parts which were writ- 
ten seven, eight, or nine times, was 
prodigious. First came the Hebrew 
text twice over, in Hebrew characters 
in the first. column, in Greek in the 
second. Biblical scholars sigh to think 
of the utter loss of Origen’s Hebrew 
text, and of what would now be the 
state of textual criticism of the Old 
Testament did we possess such a He- 
brew version of a date anterior to 
Masoretic additions. But among the 
scattered relics of the Hexapla the 
Hebrew fragments are at once fewest 
in pumber and most disputable in char- 
acter. The two columns of Hebrew 
were followed by Aquila the stiff, and 
he by Symmachus, so that the Jews 
could read their Hebrew and their 
two favorite translations side by side. 
Next came the Septuagint itself, point- 
ed, marked, and noted by the master. 
Theodotion closed the array, except 
where portions of the three extra 
translations before mentioned had to 
be brought in. Beside these formid- 
able columns, which may be called 
the text of the Hexapia, space had to 
be found for Origen’s own marginal 
notes, consisting of critical observa- 
tions and explanations of proper 
names or difficult words, with perhaps 
an occasional glance at the Syriac and 
Samaritan. Fifty enormous volumina 
would hardly have contained all this, 
when we take into consideration that 
the characters were in no tiny Italian 
hand, but in great broad uncial pen- 
manship, such as befitted the text and 
the occasion. The poverty and unpro- 
videdness of Origen would never have 
been able to carry such a work through 
had not that very poverty brought him 
the command of money and means. It 
is always the detached men who ac- 
complish the really great things of the 
world. Origen had converted from 
some form of heresy, probably from 
Valentinianism, a rich Alexandrian 
named Ambrose. The convert was one 
of those zealous and earnest men who, 
without possessing great powers them- 
selves, are always urging on and of- 


fering to assist those who have the 
right and the ability to work, but per- 
haps not the means or the inclination. 
The adamantine Origen required no 
one to keep him to his work; and yet 
the grateful Ambrose thought he could 
make no better return for the gift of 
the faith than to establish himself as 
prompter-in-chief to the man that had 
converted him. He seems to have 
left his master very little peace. He 
put all his wealth at his service, and 
it would appear that he even forced 
him to lodge with him. He was con- 
tinually urging Origen to explain some 
passage of Scripture, or to rectify some 
doubtful reading. During supper he 
had manuscripts on the table, and the 
two criticised while they ate; and the 
same thing went on in their walks and 
recreations. He sat beside him far 
into the night, prayed with him when 
he left his books for prayer, and after 
prayer went back with him to his books 
again. When the master looked round 
in his catechetical lectures, doubtless 
the indefatigable Ambrose was there, 
note-book in hand, and doubtless 
everything pertaining to the lectures 
was rigidly discussed when they found 
themselves together again; for Am- 
brose was a deacon of the church, 
and as such had great interest in its 
external ministration. Origen calls 
him his épywd:Oxr7:, or work-presser. 
and in another place he says he is one 
of God’s work-pressers. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the Hexapla is in great 
measure owing to Ambrose. Origen 
resisted long his friend’s solicitations 
to undertake a revision of the text; 
reverence for the sacred words, and 
for the tradition of the ancients, held 
him back ; but he was at length pre- 
vailed upon. Ambrose, indeed, did a 
great deal more than advise and ex- 
hort; he put at Origen’s disposal seven 
short-hand writers, to take down hia 
dictations, and seven transcribers to 
write out fairly what the others had 
taken down. And so the gigantic 
work was begun. When it was fin- 
ished we cannot exactly tell, but it 
cannot have been till near the end of 
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his life, and it was probably completed 
at Tyre, just before he suffered for the 
faith. After his death, the great work, 
“opus Ecclesia,” as it was termed, was 
placed in the library of Caesarea of 
Palestine. Probably no copy of it 
was ever taken; the labor was too 
great. It was seen, or at least quoted, 
by many; such as Pampbylus the 
Martyr, Eusebius, St. Athanasius, 
Didymus, St. Hilary, St. Eusebius 
of Vercelli, St. Epiphanius, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nyssen, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and especially St. Jerome 
and Theodoret. It perished in the 
sack of Cesarea by the Persians or 
the Arabs, before the end of the sev- 
enth century.* 

We need not say much here about 
the Tetrapla. Its origin appears to 
have been as follows: When the 
Hexapla was completed, or nearly 
completed, it was evident that it was 
too bulky to be copied. Origen, 
therefore, superintended the produc- 
tion of an abridgment of it. He 
omitted the two columns of Hebrew, 
the great stumbling-block to copyists, 
and suppressed some of his notes. He 
then transcribed Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, putting his amended 
version of the Septuagint, without the 
marks and signs, just before the last. 
The two first answered the purposes 
of a Hebrew text, the last was a sort 
of connecting link between it and the 
freedom of the Septuagint; and so, 
for all practical purposes, he had a 
version that friends might put their 
trust in, and that enemies could not 
dispute. 

Such was the work that Origen did 
for the Bible. It was not all done at 
once, ina year, or in ten years. It 
was begun almost without a distinct 
conception of what it would one day 


* A new edition of the fragments of the 
Hexapla is announced, as we write, by Mr. 
Field, of Norwich. The first instalment of this 
important work, for which there are now many 
more materials than Dom Montfaucon had at 
command, may be expected almost as we go to 
press. The editor’s new sources are chiefly the 
recently discovered Sinaitic MSS.,and the Syro- 
Iiexaplar version, part of which he has lately re- 
translated into Greek in a very able manner, by 
way of a specimen. 
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grow to. It progressed gradually, in 
the midst of many cares and much 
other labor, and it was barely com- 
pleted when its architect’s busy life 
was drawing to a close. Every one 
of those twenty years at Alexandria, 
which we are now dwelling upon, must 
have seen the work going on. The 
seven short-hand writers, and the 
seven young maidens who copied out, 
were Origen’s daily attendants, as he 
seems to say himself. But the cate- 
chetical school was in full vigor all 
this time. Indeed, the critical fixing 
of the Bible text, wonderful as it was, 
was only the material part of his 
work. He had to preach the Bible, 
not merely to write it out. His 
preaching will take us to a new scene 
and to new _ circumstances —to 
Cesarea, where the greater part of 
his homilies were delivered. But, 
before we accompany him thither, we 
must take a glance at his school at 
Alexandria, and try to realize how he 
spoke and taught. We have already 
described his manner of life, and the 
description of his biblical labors will 
have given some idea of a very im- 
portant part of his daily work ; what 
we have now to do is to supplement 
this by the picture of him as the head 
of the great catechetical school. 

One of the most striking character- 
istics or the career of Origen is the 
way in which his work grew upon 
him. It is, indeed, a feature in the 
lives of all the great geniuses who 
have served the church and lived in 
her fold, that they have achieved 
greatness by an apparently uncon- 
scious following of the path of duty 
rather than by any brilliant excursion 
under the guidance of ambition. 
Origen was the very opposite of a 
proud philosopher or self-appointed 
dogmatizer. He did not come to his 
task with the consciousness that he 
was the man of his age, and that he 
was born to set right the times. We 
have seen his birth and bringing up, 
we have seen how he found himself 
in the important place that he held, 
and we have seen how all his success 
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seemed to come to him whilst he was 
merely bent on carrying through with 
the utmost industry the affair that had 
been placed in his hands. We have 
seen that, so far was he from trying 
to fit the gospel to the exigencies of a 
cramped philosophy,—that he was 
brought up and passed part of his 
youth without any special acquaint- 
ance with philosophy or philosophers. 
He found, however, on resuming his 
duties as catechist, that if he wished 
todo all the good that offered itself 
to his hand, he must make himself 
more intimate with those great minds 
who, erring as he knew them to be, 
yet influenced so much of what was 
good and noble in heathenism. At 
that very time, a movement, perhaps 
a resurrection, was taking place in 
Gentile philosophy. A _ teacher, 
brilliant as Plato himself, and with 
secrets to develop that Plato had only 
dreamt of, was in possession of the 
lecture-hall of the Museum. Ammo- 
nius Saccas had landed at Alexan- 
dria as a common porter; nothing 
but uncommon energy and extraordi- 
nary talents can have given him a 
position in the university and a place in 
history, as the teacher of the philosophic 
Trinity and the real founder of Neo- 
Platonism. Origen, to whom the 
Museum had been strange ground in 
his early youth, saw himself com- 
pelled to frequent it at the age of 
thirty. Saccas, to be sure, was 
probably a Christian of some sort. 
At any rate, the Christian teacher 
went and heard him, and made him- 
self acquainted with what it was that 
was charming the ears of his fellow- 
citizens, and furnishing ground for 
half of the objections and difficulties 
that his catechumens and would-be 
converts brought to him for solution. 
That the influence of these studies is 
seen in his writings is not to be de- 
nied. It would be impossible for any 
mind but the very dullest to touch the 
spirit of Plato and not to be im- 
pressed and affected. The writings 
of Origen at this period include three 
philosophical works. There is first 


the “Notes on the Philosophers,” 
which is entirely lost. We may sup- 
pose it to have been the common- 
place book wherein was entered what 
he learnt from his teacher, and what 
he thought of the teacher and the doc- 
irine. Then there is the “ Stromata” 
(a work of the same nature as the 
Stromata of his master, St. Clement), 
whose leading idea was the great 
master-idea of Clement, that Plato 
and Aristotle and the rest were all 
partially right, but had failed to see 
the whole truth, which can only be 
known by revelation. This work, 
also, is lost—all but a fragment or 
two. Thirdly, there is the celebrated 
work, IlepidpyGv, or, “De Princi- 
piis.” Eusebius tells us expressly 
that this work was written at Alex- 
andria. Most unfortunately, we have 
this treatise not in the original, but in 
two rival and contradictory Latin ver- 
sions, one by St. Jerome, the other by 
Ruffinus. Both profess to be faithful 
renderings of a Greek original, and 
on the decision as to which version is 
the genuine translation depends in 
great measure the question of Ori- 
gen’s orthodoxy or heterodoxy. And 
yet this treatise, “De Principiis,” 
much as it has been abused, from 
Marcellus of Ancyra down to the last 
French author who copied out Dom 
Ceillier, and waiving the discussion of 
certain particular opinions that we 
may have yet to advert to, seems to 
us to bear the stamp of Origen on 
every page. Itis such a work as a 
man would have written who had 
come fresh from an exposition of deep 
heathen philosophy, and who felt, 
with feelings too deep for expression, 
that all the beauty and depth of the 
philosophy he had heard were over- 
matched a thousand times by the 
philosophy of Jesus Christ. It is the 
first specimen, in Christian literature, 
of a regular scientific treatise on the 
principles of Christianity. Every one 
knows that a discussion on the princi- 
ples or sources of the world, of man, 
of life, was one of the commonest 
shapes of controversy between the 
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schools of philosophy; and at that 
very time, the great Longinus, who 
probably sat beside Origen in the 
school of Ammonius Saccas, wos 
writing or thinking out a treatise with 
the very title of that of Origen. It 
was a natural idea, therefore, to show 
his scholars that he could give them 
better principia than the heathens. 
The treatise takes no notice, or next 
to none, of heathen philosophy and its 
disputes; but it travels over well- 
known ground, and what is more, it 
provokes comparison in a very signi- 
ficant manner. For instance, the 
words wherewith it commences are 
words which Plato introduces in the 
“ Gorgias,” and to those who knew 
that elaborate dialogue, the sudden 
and unhesitating introduction of the 
name of Christ, and the calm position 
that he and none else is the truth, 
and that in him is the science of the 
good and happy life, must have been 
quite as striking as its author proba- 
bly intended it to be. The treatise is 
not in the Platonic form—the dia- 
logue; that form, which was suitable 
to the days of the Sophists and the 
sharp-tongued Athenians, had been 
superseded at Alexandria by the 
ornate monologue, more suitable to an 
audience of novices and wonderers. 
Origen adopts this form. One God 
made all things, himself a pure spirit ; 
there is a Trinity of divine persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; of 
the rational creatures of God, some 
fell irremediably, others fell not at 
all; others again—that is, the race of 
man—fell, but not irremediably, hay- 
ing a mediator in Jesus Christ, being 
assisted by the good angels and 
persecuted by the bad; the wonderful 
fact that the Word was made flesh; 
man’s free will, eternal punishment 
and eternal reward; such are the 
heads of the subjects treated of in the 
“ De Principiis.” The lame and dis- 
jointed condition of the present text 
is evident on a very cursory examina- 
tion; itis perfectly unworthy of the 
“contra Celsum.” But the reader 
who studies the text carefully, by the 
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light of contemporary thought, can 
hardly help thinking that materials 
so solid and good must have been put 
together in a form as satisfactory and 
as conclusive. A first attempt in any 
science is always more admired for 
its genius than criticised for its 
faults. This of Origen’s was a first 
attempt toward a scientific theology. 
We say a theology, not a philosophy ; 
for, though philosophic in form, and 
accepted as philosophy by his hearers, 
it is wholly theological in matter, be- 
ing founded on the continual word of 
Holy Scripture, and not unfrequently 
undertaking to refute heresy. Chris- 
tianity, as we have before observed, 
was looked upon by strangers as a 
philosophy, and its doctors rightly al- 
lowed them to think so, and even 
calied it so themselves. Now the 
“ De Principiis” was Origen’s philoso- 
phy of Christianity. It did not 
prove so much as draw out into sys- 
tem. It answered all the questions of 
the day. What is God? asked the 
philosophers. He is the creator of 
all things, and a pure spirit, answered 
the Christian catechist. Is not this 
Trinity a wonderful idea? said the 
young students to each other, after 
hearing Saccas. Christianity, said 
Origen, teaches a Trinity far more 
awful and wonderful, and far more 
reasonable, too—a Trinity, not of 
ideas, but of persons. The new 
school talked of the inferior gods that 
ruled the lower world, and of the de- 
mons, good and bad, who executed 
their behests. The Christian philoso- 
pher explained the great fact of crea- 
tion, and laid down the true doctrine 
of guardian angels and _ tempting 
devils. The constitution of man was 
another puzzle; the rebellion of the 
passions, the nature of sin, the ques- 
tion of free-will. Plotinus, who lis- 
tened to Saccas at the same time 
as Origen, has left us the attempts at 
the solution of these difficulties that 
were accepted in the school of his 
master; the answers of Origen may 
be read in the “ De Principiis.” The 
earnest among the heathen philoso- 
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phers were totally in the dark as to 
the state of soul and of body after 
death. Some were ashamed of hav- 
ing a body at all, and few of them 
could see of what use it was, or how 
it could subserve the great end of ar- 
riving at union with God. Origen 
dwells with marked emphasis, and 
with tender lingering, on the great 
key of mysteries, the incarnation, and 
its consequences, the resurrection of 
the flesh ; and shows how the body is 
tobe kept down in this life by the 
rational will, that it too may have its 
glory in the life to come. The whole 
effort and striving of Neo-Platonism 
was to enable the soul to be united 
with the Divinity. Origen accepted 
this; it was the object of the Chris- 
tian philosophy as well; but he drew 
into prominence two all-important 
facts—first, the necessity of the grace 
of God ; secondly, the moral and not 
physical nature of the purification of 
the soul; together with the Christian 
dogma that it was only after death 
that perfect union could take place. 
All this must have been perfectly 
fitted to the time and the occasion. 
And yet there are evident signs that 
it was not delivered or written as a 
manifesto to the frequenters of the 
Museum; it was evidently meant as 
an instruction to the upper class of 
the catechetical school. Its author’s 
first idea was that he was a Christian 
teacher, and he spoke to Christians 
who believed the Holy Scriptures. 
What his words might do for others 
he was not directly concerned with, 
but there is no doubt that the subjects 
treated of in the “ De Principiis” must 
have been discussed over and over 
again with those students and philoso- 
phers from the university who, as 
Eusebius tells us, flocked to hear him 
in such numbers, and also with that 
large class of Christians who still re- 
tained their love of scientific learning, 
though believing most firmly in the 
faith of Jesus Christ. 

Of the matter of his ordinary cate- 
chetical instructions we need say little, 
because it is evident that it would be 
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mainly the same as it has been under 
the like circumstances in all ages. 
Those of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, de- 
livered a century later, may furnish us 
with a good idea of them, saving where 
doctrinal distinctions are discussed 
which had not arisen in the time of 
the elder teacher. It is rather extra- 
ordinary that so little trace has reached 
us of any formal catechetical discourse 
of Origen. We are inclined to think, 
however, that the “ De Principiis,” in 
its original form, must have been the 
summary or embodiment of his peri- 
odical instructions. But we have nu- 
merous hints at what he taught in the 
several works on Holy Scripture, some 
lost, some still partly extant, which he 
composed during these twenty years 
at Alexandria. It appears that he 
was in the habit of writing three dif- 
ferent kinds of commentary on the 
Scriptures; first, brief comments or 
notices, such as he has left in the 
Hexapla ; secondly, scholia, or expla- 
nations of some length; and thirdly, 
regular homilies. But his homilies 
belong to a later period. At Alexan- 
dria he commented St. John’s Gospel 
(a labor that occupied him all his lite), 
Genesis, several of the Psalms, and 
the “Canticle of Canticles,” a cele- 
brated work, yet extant in a Latin 
version, of which it has been said that 
whereas in his other commentaries he 
excelled all other interpreters, in this 
he excelled himself. But the whole 
interesting subject of his creation of 
Scripture-commenting must be treated 
of when we follow him to Cesarea, 
and listen to him preaching. 

What we desire now, to complete 
our idea of his Alexandrian career, 
and of what we may call the inner life 
of his teaching, is, that some one—a 
contemporary and a scholar, if possi- 
ble—should describe his method and 
manner, and let us know how he 
treated his hearers and how they liked; 
him. Fortunately, the very witness 
and document that we want is ready 
to our hands. One of the most famous 
of Origen’s scholars was St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and the most interest- 
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ing of the extant works of that father 
is undoubtedly the discourse and pane- 
gyric which he pronounced upon his 
master, on the occasion of bidding fare- 
well to hisschool. Gregory, or,as he 
was then called, Theodore, and his 
brother Athenodorus, were of a noble 
and wealthy family of Cappadocia; 
that is to say, probably, descendants 
of Greek colonists of the times of the 
Alexandrian conquests, though, no 
doubt, with much Syrian blood in 
their veins. When Gregory was four- 
teen they lost their father, and the 
two wealthy young orphans were left 
to the care of their mother. Under 
her guidance they were educated ac- 
cording to their birth and position, 
and in a few years began to study for 
the profession of public speakers. As 
they would have plenty of money, it 
mattered little what they took to; but 
the profession of an orator was some- 
thing like what the bar is now, and 
gave a man an education that would 
be useful if he required it, and orna- 
mental whether he required it or not. 
The best judges pronounced that the 
young men would soon be finished 
rhetores ; St. Gregory tells us so, but 
will not say whether he thioks their 
opinion right, and before proof could 
be made the two youths had been per- 
suaded by a master they were very 
fond of to take up the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. Berytus, a city of 
Pheenicia, better known to the modern 
world as Beyrout, had just then at- 
tained that great eminence as a school 
for Roman law which it preserved for 
nigh three centuries. Thither the 
young Cappadocians were to go. Their 
master had taught them what he could, 
and wished either to accompany them 
to the law university or to send them 
thither to be finished and perfected. 
It does not appear, however, that they 
ever really got there. Most biogra- 
phies of St. Gregory say that they 
studied there; what St. Gregory him- 
self says is, that they were on their 
way thither, but that, having to pass 
through Czsarea (of Palestine), they 
met with Origen, to whom they took 
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so great an affection that he converted 
them to Christianity and kept them 
by him there and at Alexandria for 
five years. The “Oratio Panegyrica” 
was delivered at Caesarea, and after 
the date of Origen’s twenty years as 
catechist at Alexandria ; but it will be 
readily understood that the whole spirit, 
and, indeed, the whole details, of the 
composition are as applicable to Alex- 
andria as to Cesarea; for his teaching 
work was precisely of the same nature 
at the latter city as at the former, with 
a trifling difference in his position, 
The oration of St. Gregory is a formal 
and solemn effort of rhetoric, spoken 
at some public meeting, perhaps in 
the school, in the presence of learned 
men and of fellow-students, and of the 
master himself. It is written very 
elegantly and eloquently, but it is in a 
style that we should call young, did 
we not know that to make parade of 
apophthegms and weighty sayings, to 
moralize rather too much, to pursue 
metaphors unnecessarily, and to beat 
about a thing with words s0 as to do 
everything but say it, was the charac- 
teristic of most orators, old and young, 
from the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
till the days when oratory, as a profes- 
sion, expired before anarchy and the 
barbarians. But its literary merits, 
though great, are the least of its recom- 
mendations. Its value as a theologi- 
cal monument is shown by the appeals 
made to it in the controversy against 
Arius; and in more recent times Bishop 
Bull, for instance, has made great use 
of it in his “ Defensio Fidei Nicene.” 
To us, at present, its most important 
service is the light it sheds upon the 
teaching of Origen. We need make 
no apology for making St. Gregory 
the type of the Alexandrian or Czxsa- 
rean scholar ; they may not have been 
all like him, but one real living speci- 
men will tell us more than much ab- 
stract description. 

First of all, then, the scholar was 
not of an emphatically philosophic 
cast of mind. The Greek philoso- 
phers were absolutely unknown to 
him. He wasa rich and clever young 
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man, bade fair to be a good speaker, 
studied the law not because he liked 
it, but because his friends and his 
master wished it; thought the Latin 
language very imperial, but very diffi- 
cult; and had a habit of taking up 
what opinions he did adopt more after 
the manner of clothes that he could 
change as he pleased than as immuta- 
ble truths. He was of a warm and 
affectionate disposition, and had a keen 
appreciation of physical and moral 
beauty. He was not without leanings 
to Christianity, but he leaned to it in 
an easy, off-hand sort of way, as he 
might have leaned to a new school in 
poetry or a new style of dress. He 
had no idea that there is such a thing 
as the absolutely right and the abso- 
lutely wrong in ethics any more than 
in taste. He was confirmed in this 
state of mind by the philosophic 
schools of the day, among whom it 
was considered disreputable to change 
one’s opinions, however good the rea- 
sons for a change might be; which 
was to degrade philosophy from truth 
to the mere spirit of party, and to make 
a philosopher not a lover of wisdom 
but a volunteer of opinion. So pre- 
pared and constituted, the scholar, on 
his way to Berytus, fell in with Ori- 
gen, not so much by accident as by 
the disposition of Providence and the 
guidance of his angel guardian; so at 
least he thought himself. The first 
process which he went through at the 
hands of the master is compared by 
the scholar to the catching of a beast, 
ora bird, or a fish, in a net. Philoso- 
phizing had small charms for the ac- 
complished young man; to philoso- 
phize was precisely what the master 
had determined he should do. We 
must remember the meaning of the 
word diAocopetv ; it meant to think, 
act, and dive as a man who seeks true 
wisdom. All the sects acknowledge 
this theoretically ; what Clement and 
Origen wanted to show, among other 
things, was that only a Christian was 
atrue philosopher in practice. Hence 
the net he spread for Theodore, a net 
of words, strong and not to be broken. 


“You are a fine and clever young 
man,” he seemed to say ; “ but to what 
purpose are your accomplishments and 
your journeys hither and thither? you 
cannot answer me the simple question, 
Who are you? You are going to 
study the laws of Rome, but should 
you not first have some definite notion 
as to your last end, as to what is real 
evil and what is real good? You are 
looking forward to enjoyment from 
your wealth and honor from your 
talents ; why, so does every poor, sor- 
did, creeping mortal on the earth; so 
even do the brute beasts. Surely the 
divine gift of reason was given you to 
help you to live to some higher end 
than this.” The scholar hesitated, the 
master insisted. The view was strik- 
ing in itself, but the teacher’s personal 
gifts made it strike far more effectual- 
ly. “He was a mixture,” says the 
scholar, “of geniality, persuasiveness, 
andcompulsion. I wanted to go away, 
but could not; his words held me like 
a cord.” The young man, unsettled 
as his mind had been, yet had always 
at heart believed in some sort of Di- 
vine Being. Origen completed the 
conquest of his intellect by showing 
him that without philosophy, that is, 
without correct views on morality, the 
worship of God, or piety, as it used 
to be called, is impossible. And yet 
wisdom and eloquence might have 
been thrown away here as in so many 
other cases had not another influence, 
imperious and all-powerful, been all 
this time rising up in his heart. The 
scholar began to love the master. It 
was not an ordinary love, the love 
with which Origen inspired his 
hearers. It was an intense, almost a 
fierce, love (we are almost translating 
the words of the original), a fitting 
response to the genuineness and 
kindly spirit of one who seemed to 
think no pains or kindness too great 
to win the young heart to true morali- 
ty, and thereby to the worship of the 
only God—*to that saving word,” 
says St. Gregory, in his lofty style, 
“ which alone can teach God-service, 
which to whomsoever it comes home 
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it makes a conquest of them; and this 
gift God seems to have given to him, 
beyond all men now in the world.” 
To that sacred and lovely word, 
therefore, and to the man who was its 
interpreter and its friend, sprang up 
in the heart of the scholar a deep, in- 
extinguishable love. For that the 
abandoned pursuits and studies which 
he had hitherto considered indispen- 
sable; for that he left the “ grand” 
laws of Rome, and forsook the friends 
he had left at home, and the friends 
that were then at his side. “And 
the soul of Jonathan was knit to the 
soul of David,” quotes the scholar, 
noting that the text speaks emphati- 
cally of the union of the soul, which 
no earthly accidents can affect, and 
finding a parallel to himself in Jona- 
than, to his master in David, the wise, 
the holy, and the strong. And 
though the hour for parting had 
come, the moment when these bonds 
of the soul should be severed would 
never come! 

The scholar was now completely in 
the hands of his teacher—*as a land,” 
he says, “empty, unproductive, and 
the reverse of fertile, saline” (like the 
waste lands near the Nile), “ burnt 
up, stony, drifted with sand; yet not 
wbsolutely barren; nay, with qualities 
which might be worth cultivating, 
but which had hitherto been left with- 
out tillage or care, to be overgrown 
with thorn and thicket.” He can 
hardly make enough of this metaphor 
of land and cultivation to show the 
nature of the work that the teacher 
had with his mind. We have to read 
on for some time before we find out 


that all this vigorous grubbing, 
ploughing, harrowing, and sowing 
represents the dialectical training 


which Origen gave his pupils, such 
pupils, at least, as those of whom 
Gregory Thaumaturgus was the type. 
In fact, the dialectics of the Plato- 
nists and their off-shoots is very inad- 
equately represented by the modern 
use of the word logic. It seems to 
have signified, as nearly as a short 
definition can express it, the rectify- 
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ing the ideas of the mind about jt. 
self, and about those things most inti- 
mately connected with it. A modern 
student takes up his manual of logic, 
or sits down in his class-room with 
his most important ideas, either coy. 
rect and settled, or else incorrect, be. 
yond the cure of logic. At Alexan. 
dria manuals were scarce, and the 
ideas of the converts from heathen. 
ism were so utterly and fundamental. 
ly confused, that the first lessons of 
the Christian teacher to an educated 
Greek or Syrian necessarily took the 
shape of a Socratic discussion, or 
a disquisition on principles. And 
so the scholar, not without much 
amazement and ruffling of the feel- 
ings, found the field of his mind un- 
ceremoniously cleared out, broken up, 
and freshly planted. But, the pro- 
cess once complete, the result was 
worth the inconvenience. 

It was about this stage, also, that 
the master insisted on a special train- 
ing in natural history and mathemat- 
ics. In his youth Origen had been 
educated, as we have seen, by his 
father in the whole circle of the 
sciences of the day. Such an educa- 
tion was possible then, though imnos- 
sible now, and the spirit of Alexan- 
drian teaching was especially at- 
tached to the sciences that regarded 
numbers, the figure of the earth, and 
nature. The schools of the Greek 
philosophers had always _ tolerated 
these sciences in their own precincts ; 
nay, most of the schools themselves 
had arisen from attempts made in the 
direction of those very sciences, and few 
of them had attempted to distinguish 
accurately between physics and meta- 
physics. Moreover, geography, as- 
tronomy, and geometry, were the pe- 
culiar property of the Museum, for 
Eratosthenes, Euclid, Hipparchus, 
and Ptolemy himself, had observed 
and taught within its wails. Origen, 
therefore, would not be likely to un- 
dervalue those interesting sciences 
which he had studied with his father, 
and which nine out of ten of his edu- 
cated catechumens were more or less 
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acquainted, and puzzled, or delighted, 
with. Happy days when mathemat- 
ics was little and chemistry in its in- 
fancy, When astronomy lived shut up 
in a tower, clad in mystic vesture, 
and when geology was yet in the 
womb of its mother earth! Enviable 
times, when they all (such at least as 
were born) could be sufficiently at- 
tended to and provided for in a casual 
paragraph of a theological instruc- 
tion, or brought into a philosophical 
discussion to be admired and dis- 
missed! Origen, however, had, as 
usual, a deeper motive for bringing 
physics and mathematics into his 
system. We need not remind the 
reader that, if Plato can be consid- 
ered to have a weak part, that part is 
where he goes into Pythagorean spec- 
ulations about bodies, numbers, and 
regular solids. His revivers, about 
the time we are speaking of, had 
with the usual instinct of revivers 
found out his weak part, and made 
the most of it, as if it had been the 
sublimest evolution of his genius. 
We may guess what was taking place 
from what afterward did take place, 
when even Porphyry fluctuated all 
his life between pretensions to philos- 
ophy and what Saint Augustine 
calls “sacrilegious curiosity,’ and 
when the whimsical triads of poor old 
Proclus were powerless to stop the 
deluge of theurgy, incantations, and 
all superstitions that finally swamped 
Neo-Platonism for ever. With this 
view present to our minds the words 
of the scholar in this place are very 
significant. “By these two studies, 
geometry and astronomy, he made us 
a path toward heaven.” The three 
words that Saint Gregory uses in the 
description of this part of the master’s 
teaching are worth noticing. The 
first is Geometry, which is taken to 
mean everything that relates to the 
earth’s surface. The second is 
astronomy, which treats of the face of 


the heavens. The third is physi- 
ology, which is the science of nature, 
or of all that comes between heaven 
and earth. So that Origen’s scientific 
teaching was truly encyclopedic. 
He was, moreover, an experimental 
philosopher, and did not merely re- 
tail the theories of others. He ana- 
lyzed things and resolved them into 
their elements (their “ very first” ele- 
ments, says the scholar) ; he descant- 
ed on the multiform changes and 
conversions of things, partly from 
his own discoveries, and gave his 
hearers a rational admiration for the 
sacredness and perfection of nature, 
instead of a blind and stupid bewil- 
derment; he “carved on their minds 
geometry the unquestionable, so dear 
to all, and astronomy that searches 
the upper air.” What were the pre- 
cise details of his teachings on these 
subjects it would be unfair to ask, 
even if it were possible to answer. 
We know that he thought diamonds 
and precious stones were formed from 
dew, but this is no proof he was be- 
hind his age; and his acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject 
proves he was, if anything, before it. 
With regard to naphtha, the magnet, 
and the looking-glass, it will be pleas- 
ing to know he was _ substantially 
right. He was, perhaps, the first to 
make a spiritual use of the accepted 
notion that the serpent was powerless 
against the stag; the reason is, he 
says, that the stag is the type of 
Christ warring against Anti-Christ. 
That he believed in griffins is unfortu- 
nate, but natural in an Alexandrian, 
who had lived in an atmosphere of 
stories brought down from the upper 
Nile by the ingenious sailors. As to 
his “denying the existence of the 
Tragelaphus,” we must remain igno- 
rant whether it redounds to his credit 
or otherwise, until modern researches 
have exhausted the African conti- 
nent. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Translated from the Revue Contemporaine. 


EVE DE LA TOUR-D’ADAM. 


BY G. DE 

I mate those pretentious and high- 
sounding Christian names which cer- 
tain upstarts inflict as a label of ridi- 
cule on their children; but, though I 
should be accused of having two 
weights and two measures, I should 
be pleased to see perpetuated in the de- 
scendants of a noble race the most 
fantastic of those chosen by their an- 
cestors. My antipathy gives way be- 
fore the religion of remembrance, be- 
fore heroic or knightly traditions. I 
love then even their oddity. I can 
pardon even their triviality. I per- 
ceive only the old glory, the reflection 
of which is preserved by these conse- 
crated names. 

Among the Roqueforts, who claim to 
have sprung from the Merovingians, 
they have, even to our days, the names 
of Clodimir, Chilpérie, or Bathilde. 
Since the time of the Crusades, the 
youngest son of the Du Maistres is al- 
ways an Amaury. The Canluries of 
Gonneville owe their names of Arosca 
and Essomerie to the discoveries of 
the celebrated navigator, their ances- 
tor, who brought from southern lands, 
in 1503, the Prince Essomerie, 
son of the King Arosca, whom he 
adopted and married later, in Nor- 
mandy, to one of his relations. There 
is a family in Brittany who never part 
with the names of Audren, Salomon, 
Grallow, or Conau. The Corréas, 
originally from Portugal, pride them- 
selves on seeing on their genealogical 
tree those of Caramuru and of Para- 
guassus, which signify the Man of 
Fire and Great River. 

Chivalry, the Crusades, some semi- 
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fabulous legend, some marvellous 
chronicle, the grand adventures of a 
Tancred or a Bohemond, the exploits 
of a Tannegry, finally, the great alli- 
ances, explain and justify in certain 
families the privileged use of first 
names too rare, or too commonplace, 
fantastic, romantic, strange, or old, to 
be suitable except for them. 

Now, it was thus that, in virtue of 
an old custom, the grand-daughter 
of the Marquis de La Tour-d’Adam 
had received that of Eve at the bap- 
tismal fonts of St. Sulpice. 

In passing the Gorge d’Enfer, not 
far from the famous valley of Ronce- 
vaux, you have perhaps remarked 
the ruins, still majestic, of a tower 
which leans above a frightful preci- 
pice. The shepherds of the country 
maintain that it was built by the fa- 
thers of the human race; were I the 
most profound of archeologists I 
should be very careful not to contra- 
dict them. Who can prove that the 
Pyrenees did not rise on the limits of 
Eden? In the fourteenth century 
was not all Europe convinced that the 
terrestial paradise, engulfed in the 
Atlantic, rises partly above the water 
in the form of Saint Brandan’: Isle, 
the promised land of the saints, 
where Enoch and Elias await the last 
day ? 

In the same manner that the erudite 
La Tour d’Auvergne, as simple as 
he was brave, has demonstrated in his 
“Origines Gauloises” that Adam and 
Eve spoke Bas-Breton, in the same 
manner the Besque tongue furnishes 
unexceptionable proofs of the antiquity 
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of the times of Adam which the wa- 
ters of the deluge respected. 

Be this as it may, antediluvian 
or not, Punic or Roman, Gothic, Sar- 
acen, or Spanish, the old tower was 
the cradle of an illustrious family— 
illustrious on both sides of the Pyre- 
nees)s From time immemorial the 
first-born was given the name of 
Adam or of Eve. 

At the beginning of this simple 
history we have not the leisure to re- 
count how a royal Moorish prisoner, 
who, it is said, was called Adam, es- 
caped from the tower, carrying with 
him the heiress of the castle. Nor 
can we stop from the wars in Pales- 
tine one of the warlike ancestors of 
our Parisian heroine, a proud Crusa- 
der, who brought to his domains an 
Oriental Eve, the beloved daughter of 
we know not what Saladin. 

These different traditions, which 
were not the only ones, made the cus- 
toms of their ancestors very dear to 
the family of La Tour-d’Adam; but 
the young and merry companions of 


the grand-daughter of the last mar- 
quis did not care to inquire into the 


cause of her unusual name. They 
kept themselves in bounds in finding 
it tolerably ridiculous that she should 
be called just like the ancestors of the 
human species. 

“Really, I do not know who could 
have served as god-mother to our 
beautiful friend,” said Clarisse Dufres- 
nois, biting her lips.) “In my days I 
would not consent to give so dangerous 
aname. When one hears it one seems 
to have a too decided fancy for forbid- 
den fruit.” 

“Oh! Clarisse, that is mean,” mur- 
mured Leonore. 

This charitable and timid observa- 
tion received no response. Albertine, 
Valerie, Suzanne, and several other 
young girls, who were chattering to- 
gether while waiting the opening of 
the ball, seemed by their smiles to en- 
courage the mocking spirit of Clarisse 
Dufresnois. They made a charming 
group. Blondes and brunettes, red 
and white, adorned with flowers and 
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ribbons with delicate taste, they pre- 
sented to the view an adorable reunion 
of smiles and graces, as they said in 
the last century. Youth, gaiety, fresh- 
ness, beautiful black eyes, large blue 
eyes, lovely figures, wilful airs, piquant 
countenances, enjoyment, Vivacity, del- : 
icacy—what then did they lack that the 
gentlemen cavaliers should make them 
wait? Truly,we cannot say ; but their 
habitual delay contradicted the olden 
fame of French gallantry. These 
gentlemen, without doubt, were a 
thousand times culpable for Clarisse’s 
little sarcasms. 

“ With the fortunate name of Eve,” 
she continued, “ should one not always 
be the first to show herself?” 

“Tf you would say, at least the 
first to arrive,” interrupted Leonore. 

“ But it has a grand air to appear 
late; it produces a sensation; one 
seats by her entrance all the most 
elegant dancers ; one would be watched 
for, desired, impatiently waited for.” 

“ For that matter, I am sure,” said 
Leonore quickly, “Eve thinks little 
about all that; she is as simple as she 
is good.” 

“ You see, girls,” replied Clarisse, 
with equal vivacity, “that I have said 
something evil of our dear Eve! 
Goodness! I love her with all my 
heart. She is languid, cool, and senti- 
mental; she has her little eccentrici- 
ties. Who of us has not? Isaidsimply 
that she is always the last to arrive ; 
but, however, I do not think she is 
so much occupied in varying her 
toilette. She is inevitably crowned 
with artificial jasmine.” 

“ Nothing becomes her better,” said 
Leonore. “Beside, Eve is suffi- 
ciently pretty to be charming in any- 
thing.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Clarisse, a 
little piqued; “only I ask, how can 
you tell what becomes her best when 
she has never worn anything else for 
at least four years.” 

“ Four !” cried nearly all the girls. 
“ Four years! Why, that is an age!” 

“Four years of jasmine!’ said 
Valerie ; “what constancy !” 
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“Bouquet, garland, crown, and I 
don’t know what else,’ continued 
Clarisse, “Eve always has jasmine 
in some shape.” 

“ For me,” said Suzanne, “ I would 
not, for anything on earth, show my- 
self three times in succession with a 
br anch or wreath of jasmine.” 

The word jasmine, repeated four 
or five times, made a young girl 
tremble as she entered, and, not 
knowing any of the young ladies, 
seat herself at a distance; but, as if 
drawn by the word which affected 
her so singularly, Louise de Mire- 
font took her place nearest to 
Clarisse. 

Louise was nineteen; she did not 
yield in natural grace to Suzanne 
nor to Valerie; her color was equal 
in freshness to the charming Alber- 
tine’s; Lucienne had not such bril- 
liant black hair, Leonore an expres- 
sion of gentleness not more sympa- 
thetic. A timidity acquired, perhaps, 
by a sudden trouble veiled the looks 
of the new rival who now disputed 
with all the palm of beauty; a lively 
carnation spread itself over her fea- 
tures, which had a faultless purity. 
With her blushes and her embarrass- 
ment was mingled a vague sentiment 
of sadness; but what physiognomist 
would have been sufficiently skilful 
to explain the impression which af- 
fected her ? 

Of all the merry young girls col- 
lected at the ball, Louise was the sim- 
plest attired. She was_ beautiful 
enough to carry off any costume; a 
simple white dress, a light, rose-colored 
ribbon around her waist, that was all. 
All her companions had either flowers 
or pearls in their hair; she alone had 
no other coiffure than her waving 
curls, which rolled round her white 
shoulders. Each young girl had 
some rarity in her toilette. Clarisse, 
for example, had admirable bracelets 
and ear-rings, Lucienne had a valu- 
able cameo, Suzanne was distin- 
guished by a spencer of an original 
pattern, even Leonore by knots of 
ribbons of exquisite taste, Albertine 
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by bands of coral interwoven in the 
tresses of her fair hair. 

No borrowed ornament could haye 
increased the value of Louise's 
charms, whom if one could not with. 
out hesitation discern as the prize of 
the concourse, at least as the most 
faithful lover of the Greek type the 
model of which she presented in her 
classic perfection. 

At the moment she approached, 
Leonore had _ said, indulgently; 
“Four years! four winters !—withou: 
doubt Clarisse exaggerates.” 

“No, Miss Leonore, I do not exag. 
gerate; I repeat that for four 
years Eve has worn only jasmine.” 

Clarisse alone could call up the 
memories of four years; she was the 
oldest of all her friends. Some of 
these had been only a few months out 
of the convent, others had made their 
entrance into society only the winter 
preceding. She was not even of the 
same age as Eve, who had come out 
much earlier than any of them. 

Clarisse had just passed the age of 
twenty-five. Having dreamed of six 
or seven superb marriages, she had 
the grief of aspiring to a seventh 
dream, and this was why her indul- 
gence, at all times mediocre enough, 
went decreasing in hope as hope de- 
ceived, or in inverse ratio to the square 
of her age, to help ourselves for once, 
by chance, by the algebraic style. 
Clarisse could have said, but she 
did not, that she had seen Eve de La 
Tour-d’Adam, crowned with roses, 
the first time she appeared at the 
house of the Comtesse de Peyrolles. 

Four or five springs, at most, made 
a second crown of roses for the brow 
of that maiden, who conducted an old 
septuagenary whose ideas and deco- 
rations recounted the exploits of a 
generation almost extinct. Eve ad- 
vanced on the arm of the Marquis de 
La Tour-d’Adam, who had not been 
seen for several years. Man of the 
world as he had been in his youth, 
and was no longer, the marquis 
reserved to himself to introduce her 
into society. Eve was very young, 
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put the weight of years was heavy 
on the old man. The hour was ad- 
yanced because he wished it so. 

Their entrance made a great sen- 
sation; Clarisse remembereds that it 
made too much. 

Fair, delicately pale, frail and slen- 
der as a wasp, the only and last 
heiress of the Lords de La Tour- 
dAdam, Eve, the child yet un- 
known, attracted all eyes. Give life 
to one of those aerial vignettes to 
which the English sculptors deny 
nothing, unless it is a soul; render 
motion to those images of the saints 
which the simple and pious workmen 
sculpture and animate in some sort 
with their faith, for the front of our 
temples; spread an expression of 
angelic sweetness and infinite tender- 
ness over the countenance of a virgin 
purer than the azure of the sky; 
around this creation of your least pro- 
fane thought let there reign an atmos- 
phere of generous sympathies, that 
hearts may be touched, that souls 
may be captive, that men and 
women shall be equally attracted by 
this undefined sentiment, commonly 
called of interest, that this interest 
shall extend to every harmonious ges- 
ture, to every movement, to every 
word of the fair young girl; take 
into account the veneration inspired by 
the presence of the old gentleman, her 
grandfather—and you will understand 
at once what was Eve, and the effect 
of her first appearance at Madame de 
Peyrolles’. 

Four years had passed since then. 
Eve now had entered her nineteenth 
year. Had she grown old in one day, 
had she grown young again, or some 
slow suffering, unknown phenomenon, 
some mysterious illness, was it, that, 
without wasting the young girl, 
abruptly arrested her development, 
up to that time so precocious? But, 
such as she- was seen at Madame 
de Peyrolles’ four winters before, as 
such Eve reappeared in the same 
drawing-room ; only Clarisse Dufres- 
nois had said enough about it—the 
crown of roses was replaced by a 
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branch of jasmine entwined in her 
golden hair.« 

And, indeed, a branch of jasmine 
was placed on the front of the girl’s 
dress, when dressed for the ball, and, 
accompanied by Madame du Cas- 
tellet, her governess, she present- 
ed herself to her grandfather, who 
awaited her in the west parlor of the 
mansion of La ¢Tour-d’Adam and 
welcomed her with a tender smile. 

Eve came forward raising to him 
her sweet blue eyes, and, in melodi- 
ous accents: 

“My father,” she said, “I have 
obeyed you; you see I am ready; 
but why will you oblige me to leave 
you again alone for all one long 
evening ?” 

“Child, I shall not be alone; I 
shall think that my Eve is amusing 
herself, I shall see her as if I were 
there! Youth should have innocent 
distractions. Oh! thou hast nobly 
loved me with all thy heart, but the 
society of an old man like me does not 
suffice at thy age.” 

“God knows I would renounce 
this ball with happiness, in order to 
give you your evening reading.” 

“TI do not doubt it, my child; but 
you have promised me that you will 
go; go then, amuse yourself with your 
companions 3; dance, frolic, receive the 
homage which is your due. I am not 
a miser who hides his treasure, I 
wish that my diamond should shine 
for all eyes; your triumphs are 
mine, and your gaiety is the joy of my 
life.” . 

“My father, I am never gay ex- 
cept by your side.” 

The old man smiled, not without a 
little incredulity, but the young girl's 
clear eyes were fixed on him with a 
touching expression of veneration and 
filial love. Eve repeated with affect- 
ing candor that the watch by her 
grandfather’s side was to her a thou- 
sand times preferable to the noisy 
pleasures of the world; she grew ani- 
mated, and, drawing yet nearer, she 
said : 

“When I have passed the evening 
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with you, I return joyously to 
my room, my heart full of noble 
thoughts. Often you have recounted 
to us some incidents of your life, and 
I am proud of being your child; I 
wish for power to imitate your genc- 
rous example ; finally, I find an inex- 
pressible charm in your recollections 
and in your narratives. If you have 
spoken to me of my father and 
my mother, whom I have never 
known, I am still happy; my melan- 
choly is sweet; I represent to myself 
as my guardian angels those whom 
your words make me love more every 
day.” 

The Marquis de La Tour-d’Adam 
felt himself touched ; the young girl’s 
governess had seated herself. Eve 
added in a less firm tone : 

“On the contrary, when I return 
from a ball, I feel an indefinable sen- 
timent of void and weariness; I do not 
know what it is that I want, I am sad, 
discontented with myself.” 

“ Childishness !” interrupted the old 
gentleman. “Off with us! A little 
insist 
upon it! One is discontented with 
oneself only when one has failed in 
some duty ; you are good, submissive, 
pious, charitable.” 

Eve blushed slightly, and while 
her grandfather was continuing his 
eulogy she prepared him a cup of tea, 
drew the stool near, arranged the 
cushion on which he rested his head, 
then, going to the piano, she played 
an old battle air of which he was 
very fond. 

Meanwhile 
the governess. 

“My cousin,” he said (Madame du 
Castellet was a distant relative of the 
Tour-d’Adams), “combat these ten- 
dencies, I implore you ; pleasures and 
distractions, they are the remedy! Ido 
not understand why this ball should 
sadden our darling Eve, why meeting 
her friends and her partners should 
make her melancholy. Eve does not 
know how to be untruthful, she hides 
nothing from us; but she is ignorant 
herself why she suffers. Discover 


thoughtlessness and folly, I 


the marquis addressed 
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this secret, I implore you, that she 
may be happy.” 

“Eve’s happiness is my only de. 
sire,” replied the governess. “ Yoy 
know that I love her as my own 
daughter. I never contradict her; 
indeed, she never desires anything 
that is not praiseworthy. She plans 
to do good with an admirable perse- 
verance and delicacy.” 

The old marquis at this momen: 
recognized the martial air which Eye 
was playing for him; he was deeply 
affected : j 

“She forgets nothing,” he mur. 
mured. 

Then noticing the flowers the young 
girl wore : : 

“Always jasmine,” he said to the 
governess. 

“ She forgets nothing,” said Madame 
du Castellet, in her turn. 

“Tt is then impossible to overcome 
the pride of those unfortunate Mire- 
fonts ?” replied the marquis. 

“My nephew, Gaston, cannot get 
anything accepted,’ responded the 
governess ; “ but we will save them in 
spite of themselves.” 

“Heaven preserve me,” said the 
marquis immediately, “from blaming 
their susceptibility ; unfortunately, the 
secret means which Eve has so long 
employed scarcely suffice ; it is neces- 
sary to do more.” 

* Gaston will aid us, I imagine,” re- 
plied the governess in a low voice; 
“but hush! my pupil will not pardon 
me if I betray her secrets.” 

Eve returned from the piano; the 
marquis and the governess exchanged 
a glance of prudent intelligence. 

“Off with us, young lady, to the 
ball, to the ball, the carriage is waii- 
ing!” said the old gentleman gaily, 
kissing the young girl’s forehead. 

Madame du Castellet dragged of 
Eve; the marquis, left alone, thought 
tenderly of his dear grandchild, the 
bouquet of jasmine, the unfortunate 
Mirefont family, of ali that Eve had 
said or done with her habitual grace, 
while the military march she had 
played still resounded in his heart. 
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“The noble child!” he murmured; 
“they counselled me to be severe; 
how could I be? I have been indul- 
gent ; I have repressed nothing, spoiled 
nothing ; her generous nature has free- 
ly developed itself; she has made her- 
self blessed even by those who do not 
know her. Happy, yes, happy, will 
he be who shall be her husband.” 

The few words exchanged between 
the marquis and Eve’s governess have 
shown us that for some time, at least, 
the secret of one of the young girl’s 
good actions had been revealed to her 
grandfather. The old gentleman 
would have thought little enough of 
the coiffures chosen by Eve, or of her 
taste for such or such a flower; but 
Madame du Castellet had been much 
surprised one day by ber pupil’s pre- 
dilection for bouquets and wreaths of 
jasmine. Questions followed each 
other; Eve evaded them for a long 
time; the governess insisted. She 
blamed the girl’s extravagance, which 
did not cease to expend considerable 
sums for the same flowers. 

“T wish to know if this caprice has 
anything reasonable in it?” she said 
finally, with firmness, even at the risk 
of displeasing the young heiress. 

Eve blushed; then in a suppliant 
tone— 

“Be at least discreet,” she said. 
“It is the matter of an honorable 
family suddenly fallen into extreme 
poverty, whose only resource is the 
sale of jasmine. Pele do not buy 
it, 80 it is that I buy so much.” 

“But still,’ said Madame du Cas- 
tellet, “without doubt you know the 
name of the family.” 

“No, cousin. Fearing to wound 
worthy people, I have not asked it. 
Only my artificial-flower seller told 
me that this jasmine was the work of 
the only child of a poor knight of St. 
Louis, completely ruined by the last 
revolution, and struck with incurable 
infirmities. His wife can only take 
care of him and wait on him. I 
was much affected by the story, and 
above all by the courage shown by 
this young girl, who obtained a living 
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for her father and mother by her work. 
I promised often to buy jasmine on 
condition that my name should never 
be mentioned; do not be surprised, 
cousin, that I keep my promise.” 

Madame du Castellet embraced Eve 
with fervor. But soon going to the 
source, she knew that the family suf- 
fering from so many misfortunes was 
that of the Mirefonts., The marquis 
was instructed. Various offers of as- 
sistance were made, but proudly re- 
fused. 

Eve continued to adorn herself with 
jasmine and to make liberal presents 
of it to all her friends, which Clarisse 
Dufresnois pleasantly laughed at. 

“Do youlove jasmine?” she said, 
smiling. “Apply to Eve. For a lottery, 
a vase or a crown of jasmine; for a 
present, jasmine ; for a head-dress, jas- 
mine. Madeline, who has penetrated 
into the delicious boudoir of Mademoi- 
selle de La Tour-d’Adam, saw only 
jasmine on every side. Has she not 
given some to you also?” 


“Eve has given me a charming 


bunch,” said Leonore. “It was a 
master-piece of its kind; a flower was 
never more perfectly imitated.” No- 
body listened to Leonore. 

“ Jasmine is, then, Eve’s adoration ?” 
said Albertine. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Suzanne, “ it 
is the emblem of a deep sentiment, 
some memory.” 

“In any case, it is a passion, a 
mania.” 

“T do not know what to imagine,” 
said Leonore; “but I would rather 
believe it a work of charity.” 

“You hear Leonore, young ladies,” 
cried Clarisse; “would it still be 
wicked to find this abuse of jasmine 
monotonous ?” 

Louise de Mirefont had started sev- 
eral times, for she was the unknown 
artist whose filial devotion created the 
bouquets and wreaths which Eve had 
not ceased to buy. 

-For the second time in her life 
Louise penetrated into the drawing- 
room of the Countess de Peyrolles, 
where she had been presented the pre- 
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ceding winter by Mlle. de Rouvray, 
an old friend of her mother, and com- 
panion to the Countess. At the reite- 
rated requests of Mlle. de Rouvray, 
Louise's parents consented that their 
daughter should go among the society 
in which her birth and education called 
her to live, had not her entire want of 
fortune kept her away. 

At the time of that single party, 
which occupied a large place in the 
young girl’s memory, she had remark- 
ed one of her masterpieces over the 
brow of Eve de La Tour-d’Adam. She 
had blushed, not without an innocent 
joy: 

How different was her feeling now ! 
Every mocking shaft of Clarisse 
wounded her, the smiles of the other 
girls put her to torture; and when 
Leonore, in her indulgent observations, 
which had consoled her a little, inno- 
cently pronounced the word charity, 
she grew pale and felt humbled. Pride 
brought to her eyes two tears, which 
vexation dried on her eyelashes. 

“Mile. de La Tour-d’Adam has 
done me an act of charity,” she thought 
with a sort of wrath. “We have a 
disguised alms, and M. Gaston du Cas- 
tellet has failed in all his promises.” 

Such were, we are obliged to avow 
it, Louise de Mirefont’s first thoughts ; 
pride rendered her unjust and ungrate- 
ful. Alas! as we have been told many 
times, first thoughts in our weak nature 
are not always the best. An angry 
suspicion, moreover, augmented the 
girl’s indignation. 

The nephew of Eve’s governess, 
Gaston du Castellet, introduced into 
the family of Mirefont by Mlle. de 
Rouvray, had he, in an excess of zeal, 
revealed the secret of a distress cour- 
ageously concealed for more than four 
years? Gaston was, himself, in a 
position of fortune more than mediocre, 
he lived honorably, but in a very 
modest office. He had been received 
with a noble simplicity ; his tact, his 
delicacy, rendered him worthy of such 
a reception, and he had also conquer- 
ed the good graces of M. and Mme. 
de Mirefont. 
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Louise, during her long hours of 
work, often surprised herself thinking 
of the amiable qualities, the distinction, 
the benevolence, of Gaston du Castel- 
let. While with a light hand she cut 
out or adjusted the green leaves or 
white flowers on their stem, she could 
not forbid herself to dream of the 
prudent attentions which Gaston show- 
ed her. Togéther with her fairy 
fingers, her imagination, or rather her 
heart, built a frail edifice of green 
leaves, hope, and white flowers, like 
the innocence of her love. A word, 
a glance, a smile of Gaston’s, some 
mark of solicitude for her venerable 
parents, a generous word pronounced 
with feeling, received with eagerness, 
plunged her in long and sweet reveries. 
Her floral task was generally finished 
before her dream. 

“ He wished to associate his efforts 
with mine to comfort my parents’ old 
age! With what eagerness he assist- 
ed my mother!” thought Louise, 
trembling with emotion. “* Why canI 
not always replace you thus? said he. 
‘My presence will permit you to 
continue your pious work. I succeed- 
ed in finishing that evening the crown 
of jasmine for which my employer 
waited so impatiently. And on Sun- 
day, what could be greater than Gas- 
ton’s sincere goodness toward my 
father while my mother and I had 
gone to pray for him? When we re- 
turned our prayers seemed to have been 
heard: he suff@fed less, and attributed 
the amelioration of his state to Gas- 
ton’s cares, cordial gaiety, and conver- 
sation. Heavens! what were they 
talking of in our absence?” 

And Louise’s mind lost itself in 
sweet and charming  suppositions. 
Add to this, that a year before Gaston 
had met Louise at a ball at Madame 
de Peyrolles’; he had noticed her 
there; and a few days afterward 
was presented to her parents by their 
old friend Mile. de Rouvray. Gaston 
was the only young man admitted to 
their intimacy. Six months had not 
rolled away before he occupied a 
room in the same house with Louise. 
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Louise believed herself loved, and 
did not fear to speak without disguise 
of the extreme trouble of her family. 

he young man had already ventured 
yarious offers of assistance, he re- 
turned to the charge ; M. and Mme. 
de Mirefont constantly with a grate- 
ful dignity refused them. Louise, 
whose delicious work was selling bet- 
ter and better, positively forbade him 
to attempt any officious proceeding. 
Gaston promised to make none, and 
very sincerely kept his word. 

“But Gaston was the nephew of 
Eve de La Tour-d’Adam’s governess. 
As Clarisse Dufresnois said, Eve 
bought jasmine with devotion ; accord- 
ing to Leonore, it was without doubt 
from charity she did so. Well, then! 
had Gaston broken his promise? his 
direct offers being refused, had he 
employed indirect means? might he 
not be, finally, Eve de La Tour- 
VAdam’s agent, her associate, her 
agent in good works ?” 

Louise loved Gaston. And you 
will pardon her injustice, her ingrati- 
tude, her jealousy; for her second 
thought was a burst of repentance ; 
she reproached herself for her pride, 
she was ashamed of herself for doubt- 
ing Gaston, and, more than all, for 
being ungrateful to her benefac- 
tress. 

Eve entered; she entered crowned 
with jasmine. 

A tear—but this was a tear of 
gratitude—bathed Louise’s eyelashes, 
and slowly descended down her burn- 
ing cheeks. Her heart was already 
refreshed. She no longer heard 
Clarisse’s whispers, she did not see 
the mocking smiles of Valerie, Alber- 
tine, and their companions; she did 
not even perceive that several young 
men were coming toward her, and 
asking her hand for a contra-dance ; 
Eve had entered—she saw only Eve. 

“Oh! she is an angel!” she mur- 
mured rapturously. 

“You say truly, Miss Louise, she 
is an angel!” replied Gaston, taking 
her hand. 

Louise raised her head, dried her 


eyes, and permitted herself to be car- 
ried off by her attentive cavalier, who 
had observed all, heard all, and un- 
derstood all, from the moment she 
had taken her place in the circle of 
girls. 

Eve, conducted by her partner, 
passed near them, and turning : 

“ Gaston,” she said in a tone of 
affectionate familiarity, “ will you be 
our vis-d-vis ?” 

The young girls found themselves 
in each other’s presence, their looks 
met; Louise’s ardent gratitude sud- 
denly aroused Eva de La Tour- 
d’Adam’s sympathy. 

“What a charming young girl! 
Do you know her, sir ?” 

“ No, Miss Eve,” answered Eve’s 
partner, and his reply was not finished 
without the compliment called forth 
by a natural term of comparison, 
but the triumphant gentleman ex- 
pended his eloquence for nothing. 

“ Does she know me?” said Louise 
to Gaston; “ how she looks at me!” 

“ Eve does not know who you are; 
she will doubtless ask me your name ; 
well, in telling it, I shall not relate 
any of your family secrets.” 

“Qh! so much the better!” ex- 
claimed Louise. 

“Just now you were blushing and 
turning pale, I heard, I noticed—” 

Louise lowered her eyes in embar- 
rassment. 

“ You were wrong,” continued Gas- 
ton. “ The only indiscretion commit- 
ted has been by your employer, the 
flower-merchant. Eve is interested 
in you, she loves you without knowing 
your name. Her sincere solicitude 
goes back already for four years ; it is 
only one, Louise, since I had the hap- 
piness of first seeing you. It was 
here. The next day Mlle. de Rou- 
vray received a visit from me, and a 
few days afterward your parents kind- 
ly admitted me to their house.” 

An expression of happiness lighted 
Louise’s delicate features. 

“Then, just now,” she said after a 
moment’s interruption, “you divined 
my thoughts ?” 
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“T heard Miss Clarisse Dufresnois. 
I suffered as you suffered. I hastened 
to justify myself to you.” 

“Oh, Gaston, how much better is 
your beautiful cousin than I!” 

They now passed in the contra- 
dance; Eve’s hand was not slow in 
taking Louise’s ; the two girls shivered 
at once. 

Eve must have seemed singularly 
absent to her partner; she did not 
cease to watch Louise and Gaston, 
she was troubled, and was conscious 
of a strange uneasiness. 

“Why this extreme emotion ?” she 
asked herself; “oh! how my heart 
beats ! I tremble, I suffer, my eyes are 
growing dim! What is the matter 
withme? Whois this young girl, and 
what is Gaston saying to her? They 
pronounced my name, I believe !” 

Gaston was talking enthusiastically 
to Louise. 

hd 


“ Eve is not of this earth!” he said. 


“She is a celestial being whom I feel 
myself disposed to invoke on my knees; 
the respect with which she inspires me 


‘prevents me from seeing even her 
beauty. I venerate her, but you, 
Louise, you I love !” 

Louise started. 

“Oh! do not be vexed by this avow- 
al; I am permitted to make it. During 
your absence, on Sunday, M. de Mire- 
font yielded to my request. My hap- 
piness, Louise, depends on you alone.” 

The young girl did not succeed in 
‘dissembling her joy, her smiles crowned 
Gaston’s wishes; he continued in a 
softened voice: 

“Oh! it was not without trouble 
that I triumphed, dear Louise. For 
a long time your father rejected me 
on account of his deplorable position ; 
he would not consent, he said, that I 
should bind my future to the sad des- 
tinies of his family. I spoke of my 
love, he replied by reciting his misfor- 
tunes. Permit, I said to him, a son 
to diminish by his zeal your Louise’s 
task. Would you repulse me if for- 
tune favored you? or do you find me 
unworthy to share your lot? Her 
filial virtues even more than her 
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charms have captivated me. If she 
were destined to opulence like Mile. 
de La Tour-d’Adam, for example, | 
should be insane to dare to aspire to 
her hand. But your Louise is the 
companion necessary for a poor, hard- 
working man like me. She is cour- 
ageous “and devoted. I came to sup- 
plicate you to accept my devotion and 
my courage. Finally, overcome by 
my insistance, he held out his hand 
to me ; I bathed it with my tears; then, 
opening his arms: ‘ Louise shall pro- 
nounce,’ he said. With what impa- 
tience I waited for you that evening! 
Your mother by this time should be 
aware of my application, and to-mor- 
row, if you consent, it shall not be 
simply as a friend, but as your fiancé 
that I shall enter under your parent's 
roof.” 

“Gaston—my fiancé,” murmured 
Louise. “QO God! I am too happy.” 

Eve also was near succumbing un- 
der a strange emotion; but by a su- 
preme effort she succeeded in conquer- 
ing it; but she was so pale she might 
have been taken for an alabaster statue. 
She was faint when she seated herself 
at some distance behind Mme. du Cas- 
tellet and Mile. Rouvray, who, retired 
to one side apart, were talking in a low 
voice but with animation. 

Gaston’s aunt and the countess’s 
companion, drawn together by the 
similarity of their positions, made 
part of that commendable variety of 
aristocracy which we are permitted 
to call the poor of the great world. 
Resigned, free from envy, devoted, 
body and soul, to the families in which 
even their office increased the consid- 
eration and the regard which they 
merited, such persons are always 
justly respected. Their presence hon- 
ors the houses which welcome them. 
They lived in the highest sphere with 
an admirable abnegation ; the firmness 
of their principles equalled the amia- 
bility of their character: they had 
espoused the interests which exclu- 
sively occupied them, and were slaves 
to their duties. 

Eve, still trembling, continued to 
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watch Gaston and Louise, at the same 
time that, as if her nervous excite- 
ment had given her the faculty of 
hearing the feeblest sounds, she did 
not lose a word of the conversation of 
the two old friends. 

“You cannot believe how much 

this marriage contents me,” said 
Madame du Castellet, “ Ihave always 
been afraid that my nephew was taken 
with Eve. Eve is so beautiful, so 
tender, so generous : one cannot know 
her without loving her. Gaston 
already loved her like a brother; they 
saw each other continually in spite of 
all my skill. I did well, the old mar- 
quis did not even suspect the danger. 
It would have been imprudent to have 
hinted the possibility ; I have lived 
on thorns for three or four years. 
Eve and Gaston have known each 
other from childhood ; a formidable 
friendliness reigned between them ; 
Eve was full of sisterly attentions ; I 
trembled for my poor nephew.” 
“Tt is certain that Mlle. de La 
Tour-d’Adam, with her name and her 
immense fortune, can only make a 
grand marriage,” said Mlle. de Rou- 
vray. “ We can doubly felicitate our- 
selves on the success of our effort. 
The old Chevalier de Mirefont was ten 
years younger this evening, when he 
announced tome the regular request 
made by Gaston.” 

“Tt is scarcely any time since I said 
to the marquis how much I relied on 
my nephew, but I did not know it 
was so advanced.” 

“Tt is a settled thing,’ said Mlle. 
de Rouyray, smiling, for Gaston and 
Louise had been constantly observed 
by the two old friends.” 

“ My nephew willsoon be advanced,” 
said Madame du Castellet, “he will 
not lack a future, and moreover, he 
will not refuse the advantages of 
which our good cousin will assure him 
by marriage contract. The Mirefont 
family will soon find themselves in 
ease.” 

“ Louise is worthy of this good for- 
tune,” said Mademoiselle de Rou- 
vray. 


“ When I shall be permitted to tcl! 
Eve that her cousin is to marry her 
interesting protégé, oh! I am_ sure 
she will be transported with joy.” 

Eve, at these words, thoroughly 
understood. Detaching from her head- 
dress a little branch of flowers, she 
contemplated it a moment. Then she 
regarded Louise and Gaston, seated 
by each other, wrapped in their hap- 
piness, oblivious of the world around 
them. 

“ How happy they are!’ she 
thought. 

The ball was very animated, Alber- 
tine, Valerie, and Lucienne had aban- 
doned themselves to the gaiety of their 
age, but Clarisse, who observed with 
secret envy sometimes Gaston and 
Louise, sometimes Eve, pensive, re- 
fusing ten invitations,—Clarisse cried 
out all at once: 

“ Mademoiselle de La Tour-d’ Adam 
is ill.” 

The musicians stopped playing. 
Gaston rushed to his cousin. Louise 
was the first to take in hers Eve’s ice- 
cold hands ; she could not refrain from 
pressing them to her lips. 

Eve soon opened her eyes, saw 
Louise on her knees, Gaston at her 
side, smiled on them with angelic 
sweetness, and addressing herself to 
the young girl: 

“You do not know me,” she said, 
“but I wish you to be my friend. 
You will come to see me, will you not ?”’ 

The little branch of jasmine which 
Eve had taken from her own forehead 
remained in Louise’s hands. Madame 
du Castellet, aided by her nephew, car- 
ried away Eve de la Tour-d’Adam. 

A few minutes after Louise was 
conducted home. 

Clarisse Dufresnois did not fail to 
attribute Eve’s fainting to the desire 
of appearing interesting; this was at 
least the version which she gave to 
the young ladies Suzanne, Valerie, 
Lucienne, and Albertine, but the sup- 
position which she expressed to the 
Vicomte de la Perliére, the object of 
her seventh matrimonial dream, was 
less inoffensive. 
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“ Mademoiselle de La Tour-d’ Adam,” 
said she, “was taken ill of jealousy 
and vexation, on remarking her cou- 
sin’s attention to Mile. de Rouvray’s 
protégé.” 

She enlarged on this theme with so 
much wit, that the Vicomte de la Per- 
Liere, a man of sense who did not lack 
heart, forgot at the end of the winter to 
propose to her. The autumn follow- 
ing he asked and obtained Leonore’s 
hand, which did not prevent Clarisse 
from being more witty than ever. 


Il. 


Eve passed a frightful night, a prey 
to the delirium of fever; the doctors, 
forced to reassure the old marquis and 
the governess, did not conceal from 
Gaston that his cousin’s case presented 
very alarming symptoms. Gaston was 
uneasy, Louise shared his fears, but 
their betrothal took place notwithstand- 
ing; the promise already made by 
M. de Mirefont was confirmed in the 
family, but on account of Eve’s illness 
Madame du Castellet’s absence was 
excused. 

In the Castle de La Tour-d’Adam 
reigned a profound sadness. 

Eve had recovered her ordinary 
calm and serenity, but her weakness 
and pallor were extreme ; the old mar- 
quis was conducted to her room. 

“ Eve, my dear child, when I think 
of all you said to me before going to the 
ball, I reproach myself bitterly for hav- 
ing forced you to go.” 

“ Do not regret it, grandfather, for 
I am delighted to have seen the young 
girl who is going to marry my cousin 
Gaston. I wish her to be my best 
friend.” 

“ My child,” said the marquis again, 
“is anything lacking that you wish ? 
Have confidence in me.” 

“ What can I lack ? you refuse me 
nothing.” 

“ Doubtless, and for all,” suggested 
the old man, with a real timidity, “ you 
fear to unveil for me the state of your 
heart! I hesitate to say what I think, 
my dear daughter, but if you have a 
secret inclination—” 
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Eve shuddered, and lowered her 
large eyes. 

“ Know well, at least, that I shall 
never be an obstacle to your happi- 
ness; my Eve would not know how to 
make an unworthy choice.” 

The young girl bent her head and 
remained silent. Mme. du Castellet 
observed her sadly. 

“Eve,” said she, “ you answer 
nothing ?” 

“ What can I answer?” murmured 
the heiress, “ I ask myself,” she said 
with feeling. “ My good father,” she 
said again, “ words are wanting to ex. 
press to you my gratitude and my 
tenderness.” 

“ Then from what does she suffer ?” 
the marquis asked himself in de. 
spair. 

As a flower scorched by the sun, 
Eve languished ; the fever disappeared, 
but her strength did not return. Her 
only pleasure was to put on, one after 
another, the freshest of her jasmine 
wreaths. 

The doctors understood nothing of 
her illness; the most skilful of all in- 
terrogated the governess. 

“T fear that this young girl is struck 
by a moral hurt ; love, when it is op- 
posed, sometimes presents analogous 
symptoms.” 

“We have been beforehand with 
your question, doctor ; Eve knows that 
her choice would be approved; she 
made no response.” 

“Has she pronounced any name in 
her delirium ?” 

“None; she spoke only of the good 
works which constantly occupied her.” 

Madame du Castellet had tound that 
Eve knew the whole history of Lou- 
ise’s filial devotion. 

“Madame,” replied the physician, 
“T persist in believing that Mlle. de 
La Tour-d’Adam conceals her secret 
from you. A false shame, without 
doubt, restrains her send for her con- 
fessor, and have him, if possible, oblige 
her to tell you the truth.” 

When the doctor had gone, Madame 
du Castellet burst into tears. Eve 
was given up by science, because they 
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absolutely would have it that her ill- 
ness had a mysterious origin. 

The confessor was called, although 
the governess hoped nothing from his 
intervention. An emotion of profound 
piety was painted on the features of 
the man of God when he came out of 
the invalid’s chamber, but Eve, calm 
and with pious recollection, was pray- 
ing with her eyes raised to heaven. 
The young girl made no confidence to 
Mme. du Castellet, only several hours 
later— 

“Cousin,” she said, “Mlle. Louise 
de Mirefont and Gaston are slow in 
coming to see me.” 

It was not the first time that Eve 
had expressed the same desire; the 
governess ordered the carriage in or- 
der to go for Mile. de Mirefont. 

“Louise, generous Louise,” mur- 
mured Eve, “I would that my soul 
could be blended with yours !” 

Her heart beat violently as she 
thought of Gaston’s happiness; Eve 
did not account to herself for her poig- 
nant emotion, but she prayed that God 
would permit her to live for her noble 
grandfather. 

“My loss would be too cruel for 
him,” she murmured, weeping. 

Then she interrogated herself with 
asimple severity : 

“Would I then be culpable for not 
speaking of that of which I am myself 
ignorant?” 

Her conscience responded by a firm 
resolution not to carry trouble to the 
hearts of all those who cherished her. 

“My duty, I feel, is to rejoice at the 
happiness of Gaston and of Louise. 
Do I deceive myself? My God! en- 
lighten me, guide me !” 

Eve was kneeling; the Marquis de 
La Tour-d’ Adam, assisted by his valet, 
entered, and in a reproachful tone— 

“Why do you fatigue yourself 
thus?”+ said he; “Eve, I implore 
thee, be careful of thy strength, if on- 
ly out of pity for me.” 

Eve arose with difficulty. 

“ Forgive me,” she said with a sweet 
smile, “I will not kneel again until I 
am cured.” 


Then she sat by her grandfather’s 
side. The marquis, frightened at her 
mortal pallor, contemplated her with 
anguish. 

“ T saw her father perish in the flower 
of his age,” he thought; “her mother 
a few months after died in giving her 
life; she was an orphan from her cra- 
dle. All my affections are concen- 
trated in her; she has never given me 
occasion for the least pain. Alas! I 
suffer to-day for all the happiness she 
has given me.” 

“Do not distress yourself, my father,” 
said Eve, who surprised a tear in the 
old man’s dry eyes; “I have asked of 
God to let me remain to console the 
rest of your days; my prayer has 
been heard, it will be granted. Oh, 
for pity, do not ery more.” 

The marquis took her hand and 
pressed it against his heart. 

“My father,” said Eve after sev- 
eral moments of silence, “ our cousin 
has gone for Gaston and his fiancée ; 
my father, I have a request to make of 
you.” 

“Tell it, tell it,’ said the old man 
ardently. 

Eve bent, and said in a trembling 
voice : 

“They are both of them generous 
and devoted; both of them have suf- 
fered much: make them rich, I implore 
you, lest your wealth should pass into 
avaricious hands.” 

“Oh! my God! you expect, then, 
to die! Eve, my darling daughter, is 
this your secret ?” 

“No! Ido not wish to die! no! I 
wish to live for you !” 

“ But I am old, very old!” the mar- 
quis replied, with hesitation; “and— 
after me—” 

“ After you whom shall I love?” 
said Eve in a melodious voice. “ Fath- 
er, | implore you, make Gaston and 
Louise’s future sure, and you will have 
crowned all my wishes.” 

Eve had scarcely finished when 
Mme. du Castellet entered; Louise 
and Gaston followed her. The two 
lovers succeeded in wiping away their 
tears, but their emotion was redoub- 
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led when they saw themselves be- 
tween the young girl and her grand- 
father. 

“Come to me,” said Eve, “ come, 
Louise! Do you not know that I 
loved you before [knew you? See, all 
that surrounds me is your work. 
What would I not give to have made, 
like you, one of these bouquets of jas- 
mine !” 

“ Mademoiselle,” murmured Louise, 
“T have known you and have loved 
you only for a few days; but my 
gratitude and my affection for you are 
boundless.” 

“ Place them on Gaston: he is dear 
to me as a brother; and you, Louise, 
call me henceforth your sister.” 

She held her one hand, with the 
other she drew Gaston forward ; then, 
addressing the marquis: 

“Father,” she said, “see them 
before you; bless them, I pray you.” 

The old gentleman, weeping, ex- 
tended his hands, then with a voice 
choked with sobs : 

“Eve, my beloved child! Eve, 
thou wishest then to die ?” 

The young girl blushed slightly, a 
ray of sunlight which played through 
the curtains crowned her with a lumi- 
nous halo; she had risen, her ethereal 
figure mingled with the white flowers 
which adorned her room. 

Gaston said in a low voice to 
Louise: 

“You see plainly, my friend, that 
she is not of the earth.” 

They bent reverently; but Eve 
extended her arms: Louise found 
herself pressed against her heart. 

The marquis, seeing Eve so ra- 
diant, renewed his hope : 

“She is saved!” he said to 
Madame du Castellet. “The pres- 
ence of these young lovers has done 
her good. Have them come often, 
I pray you. But I should leave 
them together. Adieu, my children, 
adieu!” 

He was carried back to the great 
hall. However, the governess trem- 
bled; she saw at last the fatal truth. 
The heiress’s great blue eyes were 
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fixed on hers; the old lady’s trouble 
increased. Eve put her finger on her 
lips, and drawing her to one side: 

“ Why are you still distressed, my 
good cousin,” she said to her; “dy 
you not see how happy I am in their 
happiness ?” 

Gaston’s aunt retired heart-broken, 
doubtful of her suppositions, not dar- 
ing to hope for the young girl’s re. 
covery. 

Eve was seated between the two 
lovers : 

“T demand a part in your joy, my 
friends, and I wish that my memory 
may always live with you.” 

Then she recounted with simplici- 
ty the history of her four last years.. 
The praises which she gave to 
Louise’s filial piety penetrated the 
hearts of the two betrothed, who 
wished to prostrate themselves before 
her, her words had so much purity, 
sweetness, and unction. Louise re- 
proached herself, as if it were a sacri- 
lege, for the thought of pride which 
she had felt at the ball. Gaston was 
under an indefinable impression of 
tenderness and of gratitude. Eve 
addressed him with noble and tender 
encouragement. Eve, with a pious ar- 
dor, made wishes for the felicity o! 
their union ; finally, when they were 
retiring she divided between them a 
branch of jasmine. 

“Preserve this,” 
memory of me.” 

The sacrifice was accomplished. 
When they had gone, Eve sighed, 
prayed, and felt herself weaker. She 
had expended in this interview the 
little strength which remained to her. 

A despairing ery soon resounded 
through the house where the young 
girl’s inexhaustible goodness had won 
all hearts. 

“Mademoiselle is dying! 
emoiselle is going to die ! 

The Marquis de La Tour-d’ Adam, 
fulfilling his promise, went to add a 
disposition to his will, in case the 
heiress should not attain her majority. 
The pen fell from his hand, the chill 
of death ran through his veins : 
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« Eve! Eve! who will take me to 
her ?” 

But Eve entered the room, for she, 
on her side, had prayed the governess 
to have her conducted there. 

The old man saw on her features 
the certain mark of death, and death 
strack him. He murmured for the 
last time the name of Eve, then fell 
back, cold, in his arm-chair. 

However, Eve lived an entire day 
after her grandfather. 

Her agony was slow and gentle. 
She asked for jasmine, her couch was 
covered with white flowers, bathed in 
her tears whose filial love had made 
them. 

“May Louise be your daughter,” 
said Eve to Madame du Castellet. 
“ Louise will replace me with you.” 

Then, addressing Louise . 

“My sister, make your husband 
happy. Love the poor and pray with 
them for my parents, my grandfather, 
and myself. God be praised,” she 
murmured finally, “ my father’s father 
has preceded me, I go to join him. 
Adieu, Gaston! my brother, adieu!” 

Her voice failed, her heart ceased 
to beat, heaven counted one angel 
more. 

Madame du Castellet, Gaston, and 
Louise passed the night in prayers by 


the two beds of death. Finally, the 
same hearse conducted to the same 
tomb Adam, Marquis de La Tour- 
d’Adam, last of the name, and his 
grandchild Eve, the last branch of an 
illustrious stock. 

A sword which had never been 
drawn except in a just and holy cause 
decorated the aged man’s coffin, but 
that of the child cut down at the 
threshold of life was covered with the 
white flowers which she had so piously 
loved. 

To-day the mansion of the Tour- 
dAdams is inhabited by M. and 
Mme. de Mirefont, Mme. du Castellet, 
her nephew Gaston, and her niece, 
Louise. 

A room hung with crowns and 
wreaths of artificial jasmine serves 
as the family oratory. 

No one ever penetrates there ex- 
cept with recollection. 

The servants call it the saints’ 
chamber. 

It is that whence rose toward 
heaven, as an agreeable perfume to 
God, the soul ofa maiden dying in 
all the purity of first innocence ; dead 
without knowing there existed a for- 
bidden fruit ; dead because she loved 
with that celestial love which belongs 
only to the angels in paradise. 
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BURY THE DEAD 


“ Give me a grave, that I may bury my dead out of my sight.”—Genesis xxiii. 4 (Heb.) 


EnwRraPt in fair white shroud, 
With fragrant flowers strewn, 
With loving tears and holy prayers, 
And wailing loud, 
Shut out the light! 
Bury the Dead, bury the Dead, 
Out of my sight ! 





Bury the Dead. 


Corruption’s touch will wrong 
The sacred Dead too soon ; 
Then wreath the brow, the eyelids kiss ; 
Delay not long, 
Behold the blight ! 
Bury the Dead, bury the Dead, 
Out of our sight! 


But there are other Dead 
That will not buried be, 
That walk about in glaring day 
With noiseless tread, 
And stalk at night ; 
Unburied Dead, unburied Dead, 
Ever in sight. 


Dear friendships snapt in twain, 
Sweet confidence betrayed, 
Old hopes forsworn, old loves worn out, 
Vows pledged in vain. 
There is no flight, 
Ye living, unrelenting Dead, 
Out of your sight. 


Oh! for a grave where I 
Might hide my Dead away! 
That sacred bond, that holy trust, 
How could it die? 
Out of my sight! 
O mocking Dead, unburied Dead, 
Out of my sight! 


O ever-living Dead, 
Who cannot buried be ; 
In our heart’s core your name is writ. 
What though it bled? 
The wound was slight 
To eyes that loved no more, in death’s 
Remorseless night. 


O still belovéd Dead, 
No grave is found for you; 
No friends weep with us o’er your bier, 
No prayers are said; 
For out of sight 
We wail our Dead, our secret Dead, 
Alone at night. 


Give me a grave so deep 
That they may rest with me ; 
For they shall lie with my dead heart 
Tn healing sleep ; 
Till out of night 
We shall all pass, O risen Dead, 
Into God’s sight! 
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Tur city of New York is supposed 
to contain about one million of inhabi- 
tants. Of these, from 300,000 to 
400,000 are Catholics, probably 50,- 
000 Jews, and from 550,000 to 650,- 
000 Protestants, or Nothingarians. 

We will first speak of the provision 
made for the religious instruction of 
the non-Catholic majority of our popu- 
lation. 

There are 280 churches of all de- 
scriptions, excluding the Catholic 
churches. Of these, there are : 
Episcopalian 
Presbyterian 
Methodist 
Baptist 
Jewish ° ° 
Dutch Reformed . 

Lutheran 
Congregational 
Universalist 
Unitarian 
Friends 
Miscellaneous 

The number of communicants in 
Protestant churches is estimated as 
64,800. If the churches were all of 
ample size and equally distributed 
through the city, they would suffice 
tolerably well for the accommodation 
of the people, should they be generally 
disposed to attend public worship. A 
large proportion of them, however, are 
small, and only 80 churches are situa- 
ted below First street. The lower and 
more populous portion of the city is 
therefore very destitute of church ac- 
commodation, while the great majority 
of the churches, especially the largest 
and finest, are in the upper part of the 
town, among the residences of the more 
well-to-do classes of the community. 
The Protestant population as a whole 
is, therefore, very poorly provided with 
church accommodation. 

* These figures are taken from the last Di- 


rectory. The *“ Walk about New York” gives 
the number at 218, 
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A pamphlet, entitled “ Startling 
Facts: a Tract for the Times, by 
Philopsukon: Brinkerhoff, 48 Fulton 
street, 1864,” gives a considerable 
amount of information on this point. 
The estimates of this gentleman are 
based on a supposed population of 950,- 
000. For the section of the city be- 
low Canal and Grand streets, including 
the first seven wards, there are, ac- 
cording to him, 12 churches and 8 
mission chapels, capable of accommo- 
dating about 15,000 persons. The 
population of this district is 135,000. 
Twenty Protestant congregations have 
within the last twenty-five years aban- 
doned their churches in this district, 
and removed to new ones up town. 
One of the old churches (St. George’s) 
is retained as a mission chapel, and 
another, a very fine one, the Rutgers 
street Presbyterian church, has been 
converted into a Catholic church. These 
removals have reduced the church ac- 
commodation from 18,000 to 20,000 
sittings, while the population has 
meanwhile doubled. 

For the section between Canal and 
Fourteenth streets, including also 
seven wards, there are 88 churches 
for a population of 262,000. Fourteen 
churches have been abandoned within 
ten years. Of these 34 abandoned 
churches, 3 have been turned into 
livery stables, and the remainder into 
public offices or stores and factories. 

The upper section, extending to 
Sixty-first street, includes eight wards, 
with a population of 418,000, and has 
82 churches. 

This gentleman has counted only 
what he calls “ Evangelical” churches, 
in which he estimates the total sittings 
throughout the whole city at 126,600, 
but the actual attendance at only 84,- 
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400. A “Condensed Statement” which 
we have in our hands, estimates the 
total Protestant church accommodation 
at 200,000, and the number of com- 
municants at 64,800. If we allow 
150,000 for the ordinary or occasional 
attendants at Protestant worship, and 
25,000 for the Jewish synagogues, we 
shall have then from 375,000 to 475,- 
000 of the non-Catholic population who 
attend no place of religious worship or 
instruction at all.* The author of the 
“Startling Facts,’ who summarily 
hands over all except the attendants at 
“ Evangelical” churches to the devil, 

takes a very gloomy view of the state 

of things, and considers that “ 865,- 

600 out of the 950,000 pass to the 
judgment-seat of Christ WITHOUT THE 

MEANS OF GRACE ;” to be condemned, 

we are left to infer, because they did 

not enjoy those means; while those 

who did enjoy them and failed to pro- 

vide for the wants of the remainderare 

to be rewarded. 

It must be allowed, however, that 
he berates them handsomely for their 
neglect of duty. He says: 

“Nor is it intended in these few 
pages to canvass the question as to the 
necessity or the expediency, etc., of 
what is called the up-town removal of 
so many of the churches (in all 36), 
first from the lower, and now from the 
central section of the city. All that 
can be done is to note the following 
facts, and leave others to draw their 


*** The Great Metropolis, a Condensed State- 
ment,” gives the Protestant church accommoda- 
tion at 200,000. ‘‘ Walks about New York, by 
the Secretary of the City Mission,’’ estimates 
the number of attendants at ‘* Evangelical 
churches *’ at $24,000. Allowing 10,000 more for 
other Protestant congregations, and 25,000 for 
the Jewish synagogues, this leaves 240,000 as 
the minimum number of the non-Catholic popu- 
lation who attend no place of public worship. 
it appears to us thatitisalarge calculation to 
allow 1,000 attendants to each church, which 
would give the total of 230,000 church-goers, 
leaving a remainder of 320,000. All the non- 
Catholic churches together are capable of ac- 
commodating less than 225,000 persons at one 
time, leaving 375.000 who have not sufficient 
church-room to accommodate them, if all were 
disposed to attend regularly. Nevertheless, it 
does not appear that the we of the Pro- 
testant churches are over-crowded. The mass of 
the non-church-goers are quite apathetic on the 
subject. They do not wish to have churches, 
an robably would not frequent them if they 
were built for them free of expense. 
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own inference as to their practical 
effects. 

“1. In every instance of such church 
removal, it has originated in the change 
of residence of a few of the wealthier 
Families of said church : this, of course, 
was followed by a diminution of the 
means of support to the said church, 
Hence the plea of necessity for its re- 
moval; and, making no provision to 
retain the old church for missionary 
purposes, the effect has been to scatter 
by far the larger portion both of 
the church members and of the con- 
gregation to the four winds. For, 


“ 2. The old church property having 
been sold, the new location has been 
selected with a sole view to the ac- 
commodation of these families of 
wealth, who left it for an up-town pa- 
latial residence, and a costly church 
edifice has been erected (often largely 
beyond their means) compatible with 
their tastes. The result of this has 
been, 


3. To place the privileges of the 
church beyond the reach of the me- 
diocre and lower classes. And this 
has led to an ignoring of that divinely 
appointed law of God, “ the rich and 
the poor meet together, the Lord being 
the maker of them all” (Prov. xxiii. 12). 
Hence the origin of caste in the 
churches. Money has been erected into 
the standard of personal respectability, 
by which every man is measured ; and 
hence a courting of the favor of the 
rich, and a despising of the poor. 

“Thus the way is prepared to account 
for the paucity of attendance at many 
of these larger and wealthier churches. 
A consciousness of self-respect operates 
largely to deter those who might other- 
wise repair to them. They shrink 
from an encounter, whether right or 
wrong, from that invidiousness to which 
the above principle of the measure- 
ment of personal respectability sub- 
jects them ; and taking human nature 
as itis, it cannot be otherwise. Hence, 
finding themselves thus “ cut off” from 
the privileges of the churches, and that 
by the act of the churches themselves, 
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they relapse into a state of absolute 
«neglect of the great salvation.” * 

« And when there is taken into the 
account the neglect of these wealthier 
churches to make provision for the 
populations in those sections of the 
city formerly occupied by them, there 
is furnished an explanation of the vast 
disparity between the number of 
churches compared with the immense 
population as a whole, which remain 
unprovided for. 

“ True, in order to escape the impu- 
tation of neglecting ‘ the poor of this 
world’ altogether, some of the weal- 
thier churches have established mis- 
sionary Sabbath schools outside 
of their own congregations. The 
principal denominations—the Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Reform- 
ed Dutch Church, and Presbyterians, 
are also doing something in the way of 
supporting missionary chapels for the 
poor; but none of them are making 
provisions for them in a manner or to 
an extent at all commensurate either 
with their duty or their means. 

“ Take, in illustration, a view of the 
amount of missionary work being done 
in this city by the large and wealthy 
presbytery of New York. True, 
the Brick church; the Fifth avenue 
church, corner Twenty-first street ; 
the Fifth avenue church, between 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets; the 
Presbyterian church in University 
place, corner Tenth street, and per- 
haps one or two others, each support, in- 
dependently of drawing upon the funds 
raised for domestic missions, a mission 
Sabbath school and chapel. But out of 
the moneys contributed annually by the 
churches connected with the presby- 
tery, amounting to from $12,000 to 
$15,000, there are only two regularly 
organized missionary churches connect- 
ed with that body. These are the 
German mission church in Monroe 
street, corner of Montgomery, and the 
African mission church in the Seventh 
avenue, each supported at an expense 

*How this is possible in the case of those who 
have received the gift of infallible perseverance, 


itis difficult to see, unless the ** elect” are chiefly 
found among the é/é¢e of socicty. 
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of $600 per anuum. Nor are the 
ecclesiastical judicatories of other 
churches doing much better. 

“ Ts this, then, the way to ‘ continue 
in God’s goodness? Writing on this 
subject, so long ago as 1847, the Rev. 
Dr. Hodge, the oldest professor occu- 
pying a chair in the Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and the learned and 
able editor of ‘The Princeton -Re- 
view, had used his pen in refuting 
the statement of those in the Presby- 
terian Church who affirm that ‘we 
have already more preachers than we 
know what to do with? etc.; and havy- 
ing disposed of that matter, he passes 
to the subject of the difference in the 
mode of sustaining and extending the 
gospel in and by the Presbyterian 
Church. In reference to the policy 
adopted by said church to this end, he 
says: 

“¢QOur system, which requires the 
minister to rely for his support on the 
people to whom he preaches, has had 
the following inevitable results: 1. 
In our cities we have no churches to 
which the poor can freely go and feel 
themselves at home. No doubt, in 
many of our city congregations there 
are places in the galleries in which 
the poor may find seats free of charge ; 
but, as a general thing, the churches 
are private property. They belong to 
those who build them, or who purchase 
or rent the pews after they are built. 
They are intended and adapted for 
the cultivated and thriving classes of 
the community. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this remark, but we are 
speaking of a general fact. The mass 
of the people in our cities are excluded 
from our churches. The Presbyterian 
Church is practically, in such places, 
the church for the upper classes (we do 
not mean the worldly and the fashion- 
able) of society.” And to this Dr. 
Hodge adds, as the result of the work- 
ing of ‘our system,’ the following : 

“© The Presbyterian Church 1s Nov 
A CHURCH FOR THE POOR. She has 
precluded herself from that high voca- 
tion by adopting the principle that the 
support of the minister must be deriv- 
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ed from the people to whom he preaches. 
If, therefore, the people are too few, 
too sparse, too poor, to sustain a minis- 
ter, or too ignorant or wicked to ap- 
preciate the gospel, THEY MUST GO 
WITHOUT IT.” 

Thus far the author of the tract 
and Dr. Hodge. The statements 
of the latter are indorsed by the 
General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. A Baptist cler- 
gyman, writing in the “ Memorial 
Papers,” a work which was suppressed 
after publication, says: “The Church 
has no conversions and no hold on the 
masses. The most successful church 
building is that which excludes the 
poor by necessity.” * 

We do not cite these statements in 
order to make a point against Protest- 
antism from the admissions of its 
advocates, or to exult over these ad- 
missions. We respect our anonymous 
friend, and the learned and accomplish- 
ed Princeton divine, for their candor, 
honesty, and zeal for the religious in- 
struction of the poor. We have no- 
thing in view except an exposition of 
the real state of things in New York, 
and are anxious to arrive at facts. 
Allowing for all errors and exaggera- 
tions, and with a perfect willingness to 
admit everything which can be said to 
extenuate the evil, we must admit the 
palpable, undeniable fact, that some 
hundreds of thousands of our popula- 
tion are either unprovided with the 
opportunity of attending any form of 
worship and religious instruction, or 
ere indifferent to the subject. Sunday 
is to them a mere holiday from work 
(to many not even that), to be spent 
in recreation and amusement, if not 
in something positively bad. 

It appears especially that the lower 
section of the city has been almost 
entirely given up by Protestants.* 
There is one very notable and very 
honorable exception, however, in Trin- 
ity church, which has always been the 
best managed ecclesiastical corporation 


a high tice will be paid at this office for a 
ae e Memorial Papers’. 
hat is, except as a missionary ground. 
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of all the Protestant religious institu- 
tions in our country. 

The educational and eleemosynary 
institutions of New York are on a coi- 
ossal scale. We will not go into ex- 
tensive details on this subject, as our 
topic is properly the religion of the 
city. It is estimated that there are 
144,000 children in New York, of 
whom 104,000 are at school,* and 
40,000 growing up without instruction. 
The poverty, wretchedness, and in- 
difference of parents is more to blame 
for the condition of that portion not at 
school, than the want of accommodation. 

Hospitals, refuges, asylums of all 
kinds, abound in the city ; as well as 


_ dispensaries where medical assistance 


and medicine can be obtained by the 
poor gratuitously. There is, beside, 
a gigantic system of domestic relief and 
out-door charity under the direction 
of the municipal authorities. The num- 
ber of individuals relieved in variou: 
ways during the year by these public 
charities is about 57,000; 30,000 
receive gratuitous medical attend- 
ance from the dispensaries. For 
education, $1,000,000 a year is ex- 
pended by the city, and for public 
charity, $700,000. The collections 
made for local purposes of benevo- 
lence are estimated at $500,000, and 
the other collections made in Protest- 
ant churches at $500,000 more. The 
ecclesiastical expenses of maintaining 
the various churches are estimated at 
$1,000,000. The great Protestant 
societies whose headquarters are in 
New York, receive about $2,700,000 
annually. $6,000,000 were distributed 
among the families of soldiers during 
the late war. Beside these rough 
estimates of the vast sums expend- 
ed by great public organizations, 
there is no counting the amount of in- 
dividual contributions, often on a large 
scale, to colleges, ete., and the sums 
expended in benevolent works by pri- 
vate societies or individuals. 

There can be no doubt that the peo- 

* This includes also Catholic schools and co!- 
leges. The estimate is too small, however, aud 


another gives 208,000 as the number going to 
school. 
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ple of New York, possessing means, 
are a very liberal and philanthropic 
class. That there is still remaining a 
great deal of “evangelical” religious 
zeal and activity is also manifest. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the influence of the old, orthodox 
Protestant tradition has remarkably 
diminished, and that the majority 
of nominal Protestants have lapsed 
into a state of indifference to positive 
Christianity. We doubt if 25,000 men 
can be found in the city who sincere- 
ly profess to believe the tenets com- 
mon to what are called the “evangel- 
ical” churches; and of these but a 
small fraction adhere intelligently to 
the distinctive doctrines of any one 
sect; é. g., the Protestant Episcopal, 
or Presbyterian, The remainder have 
ageneral belief in the truth of Protest- 
ant Christianity, more or less vague, 
with a great disposition to consider 
positive doctrines as matters of in- 
difference. Outside the communion 
list of the different churches, we be- 
lieve the general sentiment to be, 
among the educated, that Christianity 
isa very useful, moral institution, con- 
taining substantially all the truth which 
can be known respecting ultra-mun- 
dane things, but without any final au- 
thority over the reason, and complete- 
ly subject to the criticism of science. 
Among the uneducated, we believe 
that negative unbelief, and a supine 
indifference to everything beside ma- 
terial interests, prevails. We will 
not attempt to assign causes or rea- 
sons for it; but the fact is evident. 
A vast mass of the population is com- 
pletely outside of the influence of any 
religious body, or any class of relig- 
ious teachers professing to expound 
revealed truths concerning God and 
the future life. Moreover, the tradi- 
tional belief in revealed truths is much 
weaker in the young and rising genera- 
tion, even of those brought up under 
positive religious instruction, than it is 
in the present adult generation. There 
appears to be no tangible, palpable 
reason for thinking that Protestant 
Christianity, under any form, is in 
VOL. UI. 25 
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a condition to revive its former 
sway; to keep what it retains, or to 
recover what it has lost. The mere 
lack of church accommodation will not 
account for this, and if at once this 
lack were remedied, it would not 
change it materially. For, in those 
places which are furnished with a sup- 
erabundance of churches, the same 
undermining of religious belief is go- 
ing on. The fact that the most re- 
spectable Protestant publishers make 
no scruple of republishing the works 
of such writers as Renan and Colenso, 
and that these books are read with such 
avidity, indicates the way the current 
is setting. 

What the result of all this will be, 
is a matter for very serious considera- 
tion. Our political, civil, and moral 
order is founded on Christianity. The 
old Christian tradition has been the 
principle of the interior life of the na- 
tion. Take away positive Christian 
belief, and the moral principles which 
are universally acknowledged are still 
only a residuum of the old religion. 
The spirit of Christianity survives part- 
ly in civilization as its vital principle. 
How long a certain political and social 
order may continue after faith has 
died out, we cannot say. We cannot 
but think, however, that a disintegrat- 
ing principle begins to work as soon 
as religious belief begins to die out. 
There is nothing, therefore, more de- 
structive to the temporal well-being of 
men, than the spread of sceptical and 
infidel principles. Merely from this 
point of view, therefore, the decay of 
religious belief and earnestness ought 
to be deplored as the greatest of evils, 
and one for which no advance in phys- 
ical science or material prosperity can 
compensate. What the moral fruits 
already produced by this decay are,and 
what the prospects are for the future 
in this direction, we leave our readers 
to gather from the perusal of the secular 
papers; and it may be estimated from 
the ery of alarm which is from time to 
time forced from them, as new and start- 
ling developments of the progress in 
vice and criminality are made. 
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We turn our attention now to the 
Catholic population of the city, and 
the religious institutions under the 
control of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic population is variously 
estimated at from 300,000 to 400,000. 
As no census has been taken, all esti- 
mates must be merely approximate. 
One way in which an estimate may be 
made, is by taking the returns of the 
census giving the total population of 
foreign birth, and getting the propor- 
tion of Catholics to non-Catholics 
among the various nationalities. Some 
probable estimate of the native-born 
Catholics must then be made and add- 
ed to the number of foreign-born. In 
1860 the number of inhabitants of 
foreign birth was 383,717, out of a 
total of 813,669. If we suppose that 
the foreign-born population has in- 
creased to 460,000, it seems not 
improbable that the Catholic propor- 
tion of it, with the home-born Catho- 
lics added, will reach the total of 
400,000. 

Another basis of calculation is the 
ratio of baptisms to the whole popula- 
tion. A register is kept with the utmost 
exactness in each parish, and the result 
transmitted once a yeartothe chancery, 
where it is entered in the diocesan 
record. We are furnished, therefore, 
with an authentic, census of births 
from Catholic parents each year, and 
if the exact multiplier could be ascer- 
tained by which to multiply this num- 
ber, we should reach a certain result. 
It can only be conjectured, however, 
with more or less probability, and 
varies in different localities remarkably 
according to the character of the pop- 
ulation. The baptisms for one year 
are 18,000. Multiply the number by 
33, as is usually done in making the 
estimates of the general census, and 
you have 594,000. This number is 
too large, however. If we take 20, it 
gives us 360,000; 25, 450,000. We 
do not profess to come any nearer 
than this to an estimate of the actual 
Catholic population. The two con- 
jectural calculations, compared with 
each other, appear to settle the point 
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that it is, as we have already stated, 
between 300,000 and 400,000. 

The number of churches is 82, or 
one to from 10,000 to 12,000 people; 
and the number of priests 93, or one 
to about 4,000 people. In the lower 
section, embracing the first seven 
wards, there are five churches: St. 
Peter’s in the Third ward, St. James’; 
in the Fourth, St. Andrew’s and Trans- 
figuration in the Sixth, and St. Teresa’s 
in the Seventh. These churches furnish 
nearly three times as much accommo- 
dation as the Protestant churches in 
the same district. It must be remem- 
bered that the capacity of a Catholic 
church includes standing room as well 
as sittings, and must be multiplied 
by the number of masses. A church 
which will hold, when crowded, 2,000 
persons, and where four masses are 
celebrated, will accommodate 8,000 
on one Sunday; and, considering the 
causes which keep many from attend- 
ing church regularly, 12,000 different 
individuals who attend regularly or 
occasionally. One of these churches, 
St. Teresa’s, is a very fine building of 
stone, which was purchased about four 
years ago from the Presbyterians, and 
was called in former times the Rutgers 
street Presbyterian church. No Cath- 
olic church in the lower part of the 
city has ever been closed, or moved 
up town, with the exception of St. 
Vincent de Paul’s. 

The middle district has _ nine 
churches: St. Alphonsus’ in the Eighth 
ward (German and English), St. Jo- 
seph’s in the Ninth, St. Bridget’s in 
the Eleventh, St. Mary’s in the Thir- 
teenth, St. Patrick’s in the Fourteenth, 
St. Ann’s in the Fifteenth, Holy 
Redeemer (German), St. Nicholas’s 
(German), Nativity, in the Seven- 
teenth. 

Below Fourteenth street we have, 
therefore, fourteen churches, most of 
them very large, surrounded by a dense 
Catholic population, and crowded with 
overflowing congregations. A very 
large proportion of our Catholic pop- 
ulation is in this part of the city. 

Between Fourteenth and Eighty- 
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sixth streets we have fifteen churches : 
St. Columba’s and St. Vincent de Paul’s 
(French) in the Sixteenth ward, St. 
Francis Xavier’s and the Immaculate 
Conception in the Eighteenth, St. 
Francis’s (German), St. John Bap- 
tist’s (German), and St. Michael's in 
the Twentieth, St. Stephen’s and St. 
Gabriel’s in the Twenty-first, Holy 
Cross, Assumption (German), and 
St. Paul’s in the Twenty-second, St. 
Boniface’s, St. John’s, and St. Law- 
rence’s in the Nineteenth. Above 
Eighty-sixth street we have St. Paul’s, 
Harlem, and the Annunciation and 
St. Joseph’s (German), Manhattan- 
ville.* 

After the old Catholic fashion of 
jamming and crowding, all - these 
churches might allow somewhere near 
200,000 persons, or two-thirds of the 
adult Catholic population, to hear mass 
on any one Sunday, if they should 
all attempt to do so on the same day. 
Judging by the- way churches are 
crowded, we would suppose that more 
than two-thirds attend occasionally ; 
and of those who do not, the majority 
neglect it through poverty, discourage- 
ment, indolence, and a careless habit, 
orsome other reason which does not 
imply loss of faith. As to confessions 
and communions, they flow in a cease- 
less stream throughout the year, as if 
the paschal time were perpetual. In 
eachone of our churches there are from 
100 to 500 communions every week, 
and a much greater number on the 
principal festivals. Probably the usual 
number of communions in the city, on 
any Sunday taken at random, is not 
short of 5,000. Atleast 8,000 children 
receive first communion and confirma- 
tion every year; and from 40,000 to 
50,000 are instructed every week in 
the catechism, the Sunday schools 
varying in their numbers from 500 to 
2,500. 

* Of these churches, St. Teresa’s, Immaculate 
Conception, St. Michael’s, St. Gabriel’s, St. Boni- 
face’s, Assumption, St. Paul’s, and St. Joseph’s 
(German), are comparatively new; and a very 
large cathedral, capable of containing 10,000 
persons, is building. St.Stephen’s is also being 


enlarged to a capacity of 5,000, and a church has 
been purchased for the Italians. 


The Catholic population is increas- 
ing at the rate of at least 20,000 a year. 
New York is now about the fourth 
city in the world in Catholic pop- 
ulation, and bids fair, in a few 
years, to rank next to Paris in this 
respect. 

The Catholic institutions for educa- 
tion, strictly within the city limits, are : 

1. Two colleges, St.Francis Xavier's 
and Manhattan colleges, the first con- 
ducted by Jesuits, and the second by 
Christian Brothers. 

2. Two academies for boys and 
twelve for girls. 

3. Twenty-one parochial schools 
for boys, and twenty for girls, the 
whole containing about 14,000 pupils. 

There are other very large and fine 
establishments in the vicinity of New 
York, practically belonging to the 
city, but not within its limits. 

There ‘are 4 orphan asylums, a 
protectory for the reception of vagrant 
children in two departments; male 
and female, which is out of town, 
another for servant girls out of place, 
a very. fine industrial school for girls, 
2 hospitals, 4 religious communities of 
men, and 11.of women. The most 
numerous of .these religious con- 
gregations are the Jesuits and* the 
Sisters of Charity ; the former having 
in the diocese 39 fathers, beside nu- 
merous members of inferior grade, and 
the latter 333 sisters and, 39 different 
establishments. 

In every sense except as regards 
municipal government, Brooklyn, 


which is on the other side of East 


River, is‘ a part of New York; and 
there we have another diocese of im- 
mense proportions, with another great 
congeries of Catholic institutions. On 
the opposite side of the town, and on 
the Jersey shore: of the Hudson, the 
churches of Jersey City, which is 
remarkably advanced in Catholic in- 
stitutions, are plainly visible. 

Our object in this article has been 
to give a general idea of the provision 
made for the religious wants .of the 
mass of the population in the city of 
New York. 
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In spite of the uncertainty of the 
estimates and statistics we have given 
in regard to exact numbers, it is plain 
that this provision is very inadequate ; 
that a vast mass of our population is 
unprovided for or totally indifferent ; 
that the orthodox Protestant societies 
have lost to a great extent their in- 
fluence over the mass of the popula- 
tion, and that a great body of practi- 
cally heathen people has been gra- 
dually forming and accumulating in 
the very bosom of -our social system: 

Where are we to look fora remedy 
to this state of things? It is neces- 
sary to our political and social well- 
being that crime and vice should be 
restrained, that the mass of the people 
should be instructed an@ formed in 
virtue, taught sobriety, chastity, hon- 
esty, obedience to law, fidelity to their 
obligations, and universal morality. 
Soldiers, policemen, prisons, poor- 
laws, and all extrinsic means of this 
kind are insufficient preventives or 
remedies for the disorders caused by a 
prevalence of vice and immorality. 
They will burst all these bonds, and 
disrupt society, if not checked in their 
principle. Can liberal Christians, 
philanthropists, philosophers, political 
economists, and our wealthy, well- 
informed gentlemen of property, who 
have thrown away their Bibles, and 
who sneer at all positive revelation, 
indicate tous a remedy? Can they 
apply it? Is it in their power, by 
scientific lectures, by elegant moral 
discourses, by material improvements, 
by societies, by laws, by any means 
whatever, to tame, control, civilize, 
reform, make gentle, virtuous, con- 
scientious, this lawless multitude? 
Can they give us incorruptible legis- 
lators, faithful magistrates, honest 
men of business, a virtuous common- 
alty? Can they create truth, honor, 
and magnanimity, patriotism, chastity, 
filial obedience, domestic happiness, 
integrity? If not, then give them 
their way, let their doctrines prevail, 
throw away faith in a positive reve- 
lation, and they will not be safe in 
their houses. The rogues will hang 
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the honest men, and might will be the 
only right. One of the leaders of this 
party has not hesitated to avow that 
the prevalence of his principles would 
necessarily produce a social and moral 
chaos of disorder, before mankind 
could learn in a rational way that 
their true happiness lies in intellectual 
and moral cultivation. What has the 
sect of the philosophers ever done yet 
to produce virtue and morality in the 
mass of mankind? What can they 
do now? ‘They cannot even re- 
produce what was good in heathen. 
ism, for that was due to an imperfec; 
and corrupted tradition of the ancient 
revelation, and the influence of the 
sophists tended to destroy even that. 
Our modern sophists act on the same 
principle, and are busily at work to 
destroy the Christian tradition of faith, 
and with it the principle which vital- 
izes Christian civilization. 

Can orthodox Protestantism recover 
its ancient sway, and reproduce a 
state of religious belief and moral vir- 
tue equal to that which once pre- 
vailed? We would like to have them 
prove their ability to do so, and show 
that they have even made a fair be- 
ginning toward recovering their lost 
ground. We leave them to do what 
they can, and to try out their experi- 
ment to the end on the non-Catholic 
majority of our population. If their 
intelligence, wealth, zeal, and prestige 
of position were thrown into the defence 
of the common cause of Christian re- 
velation by union with the Catholic 
Church, the victory would be certain. 
Unbelief and indifferentism could never 
make any standagainst a united Chris- 
tianity, in a population so full of reli- 
gious reminiscences and predilections, 
and so susceptible to persuasive logic 
and genuine eloquence, as our own. 
The Christian canse is weakened by its 
divisions, and by the political and 
social schisms which are bred by the 
schisms in religion. Not only those 
who are separated from the common 
trunk of the Catholic Church suffer 
from the separation, but the trunk itself 
suffers and is mutilated by the loss. 
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he Catholic Church cannot do her 
work completely where the majority 
of those who prefer Christianity are 
opposed to her, especially when this 
majority includes the greater part of 
the more elevated classes. 

It is evident, nevertheless, that the 
Catholic Church in New York has done 
a great work in our population, and 
has a great work todo. We have much 
more than one-third of the whole 
population, and the majority of the 
laboring class, and of the poor people, 
on our hands. The Catholic clergy 
alone possess a powerful and extensive 
religious sway over the masses of the 
people. The poor are emphatically 
here, as they have been always and 
everywhere, our inheritance. Nearly 
all that has been done, and is now 
doing, in an efficacious manner and on 
a large scale, for the religious welfare 
of the populace, is the work of our 
priesthood and their coadjutors. It is 
impossible to estimate the benefit to 
society in a political, social, and 
moral point of view, accruing from 
the influence and exertions of the 
Catholic clergy. This is persistently 
denied by a certain class of writers, 
who never do justice to the Catholic 
Church exceptunder compulsion. One 
of them, writing in one of our prin- 
cipal weeklies, recently qualified the 
Catholic Church in the United States, 
whose growth and progress he could 
not ignore, as a@ mere empty shell 
without any moral life or power. He 
accused the Catholic clergy of not ex- 
ercising that moral influence in the 
country at large which they ought to 
exercise, and have exercised in other 
times and places. 

What a change of base this is! 
But now, the Catholic religion was a 
kind of embodied spirit of evil, and 
her ministers had to vindicate their title 
to the rank of men and Christians. 
Religion, morality, liberty, happiness, 
would be swept from the country if 
they were not exterminated! Now, 
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forsooth, we are gravely asked why 
we do not exert a greater influence for 
promoting the general well-being of the 
eountry? The truth is, that the in- 
fluence of the Catholic clergy on the 
people at large has until now been a 
cipher. They have had no recognized 
position, and have been counted for 
nothing, except so far as certain in- 
dividuals have commanded a personal 
respect. There is, moreover, a great 
amount of sham and trumpet-blowing 
about the great moral demonstrations 
of the day. The Catholic clergy have 
not chosen to meddle wifh questions 
which were none of their business, or 
to parade and speechify on platforms 
or at anniversaries. They have 
enough to d#in looking after the im- 
mediate and pressing spiritual and 
temporal wants of their own people. 
And in doing this they prevent and re- 
form more vice, produce more solid 
morality, and work more effectually 
for the well-being of their fellow-men, 
than could be done by the best devised 
philanthropic schemes. One mission 
in a city congregation, one paschal- 
time with its labor in the confessional, 
will do more to uproot drunkenness, 
dishonesty, and licentiousness, or to 
hinder these upas-trees from striking 
root in virgin soil, than our amateur 
philanthropists could describe if they 
were all to write and lecture on the 
subject for a year. 

The one great, palpable fact which 
confronts us on every side is, that the 
religious and moral education of nearly 
one-half our population is in the hands 
of the Catholic Church, and that the 
well-being of our commonwealth de- 
pends, therefore, to a great degree on 
the thorough fulfilment of this task. 
It is evident that we have enough to 
do in making provision for our vast 
and increasing Catholic population, to 
employ all the energies and resources 
which can possibly be brought into 
play, both by the clergy and the 
laity. 
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A PRETENDED DERVISH IN TURKESTAN. 


BY EMILE JONVEAUX. 


IV. 


THE next day the hadjis assembled 
in the court of the monastery in 
which they had resided since arriving 
in Khiva. The caravan, thanks to 
the generosity of the faithful, pre- 
sented a very different appearance from 
that which it offered at its arrival. 
They were no more those ragged 
beggars, covered with sand and dust, 
whose pious sufferings the multitude 
had admired; every pilgrim had the 
head enveloped in a thick turban as 
white as snow, the haversacks were 
full, and even the poorest had a little 
ass for the journey. 

“Tt was Monday, toward the close 
of the day,” relates our traveller, 
“that making an end of our benedic- 
tions, and tearing ourselves with 
difficulty from the passionate em- 
braces of the crowd, we left Khiva by 
the gate Urgendi. Many devotees in 
the excess of their zeal followed us 
more than a league; they shed many 
tears, and cried despairingly, ‘ When 
will our city have the happiness again 
to shelter so many saints?” Seated 
upon my donkey, 1 was overwhelmed 
with their too lively demonstrations of 
sympathy, when happily for me, the 
animal, fatigued by so many em- 
braces, lost patience and started off 
at a grand gallop. I did not think it 
proper at first to moderate his ardor ; 
only when at a considerable distance 
from my inconvenient admirers I en- 
deavored to slacken somewhat his 
pace. But my long-eared hippogriff 
had taken a fancy to the course; my 
opposition only vexed him, and he 
testified his ill-humor in noisy com- 


plaints which displayed the extent and 
richness of his voice, but which ] 
could have preferred to hear at a dis. 
tance.” 

The travellers, after a day’s march, 
encamped on the bank of the Oxus, 
which they wished to cross at this 
point. The river, swollen by the 
melting of the snows, becomes so 
wide in the spring that one can hard- 
ly see the opposite bank. The yellow 
waves, hurried rapidly along, con- 
trast with the verdure of the trees 
and cultivated lands which extend as 
far as eye can reach. Toward the 
north, a mountain—Oveis-Karaine— 
is defined like an immense cloud upon 
the azure sky. The passage of the 
Oxus, begun in the morning, lasted 
till sunset. It would not have re- 
quired so long a time, but the current 
carried the voyagers into the midst of 
little arms from which it was neces- 
sary afterward to ascend or re-de- 
scend, and this accident occurred 
every few paces. The transportation 
of the donkeys, which it was neces- 
sary now to put upon land, and 
again to gather into the boats, was, as 
one may imagine, a prodigious labor. 
“ We were reduced,” says our travel- 
ler, “to carry them in our arms like 
so many babies, and I laugh yet when 
I think of the singular figure of one 
of our companions, named Hadji 
Yakaub. He had taken his monture 
upon his back, and while he tenderly 
pressed the legs to his bosom, the 
poor animal, all trembling, tried to 
hide his head upon the shoulder of 
the pilgrim.” . 

The caravan followed the banks of 
the Oxus for many days, or rather 
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during many nights, for the heat was 
so great that it was impossible to 
travel until sunset. The pale light 
of the moon gave to the landscape 
something fantastic; the long file of 
camels and travellers extended itself 
in tortuous folds upon the flinty soil, 
the waters of the river flowing slowly 
with a mournful noise, and beyond 
extended afar the formidable desert 
of Tartary. This district, which bears 
the name of Toyeboyun (camel’s back), 
no doubt on account of the curves 
described by the Oxus, is inhabited 
at certain seasons of the year by the 
Kirghiz, a nomad people among the 
nomads. A woman to whom Vam- 
béry made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of this vagabond existence, re- 
plied laughing, “ Oh, certainly! one 
never sees us, like you other mollahs, 
remain days and weeks sitting in the 
same place; man is made for move- 
ment. See! the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the animals, the fish, the birds, 
everything moves in this world ; only 
death remains motionless.” As she 


finished these words, the cry was 


heard, “The wolf! the wolf!” The 
shepherdess cut short her philoso- 
phical dissertation to fly to the assist- 
ance of her flock, and made so good 
a use of voice and gesture, that the 
ferocious beast took flight, carrying 
with him only the beautiful fat tail of 
one of the sheep. 

The Kirghiz are very numerous in 
central Asia; they inhabit the im- 
mense prairies situated between Sibe- 
ria, China, Turkestan, and the Caspian 
sea; but it is difficult to compute their 
number. Ask them a question on this 
subject, and they will reply emphati- 
cally, “Count first the sands of the 
desert, then you will be able to num- 
ber the Kirghiz.” Their wandering 
habits haver secured them against all 
authority, and Europeans are in an er- 
ror when they believe them to be subject 
to the government of Russia or that of 
the Celestial Empire. None of these 
nations have ever exercised the least 
power over the Kirghiz; they send, it 
is true, officers charged to collect taxes 
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among them, but the nomads regard 
these functionaries as the chiefs of a 
vast foray, and they only admire how, 
instead of despoiling them of every- 
thing, they content themselves with 
levying upon them only a slight tax. 
Revolutions have often changed the 
face of the world, the inhabitants of 
the desert have remained the same for 
thousands of years; singular types of 
savage virtue and vice, they offer to- 
day a faithful image of the ancient 
Turani. , 

The pilgrims were anticipating with 
delight the end of their journey ; only 
six or eight stages remained, when 
one morning at break of day, two men 
almost naked approached the caravan, 
crying in suppliant tones: “A morsel 
of bread, for the love of God!” Every 
one hastened to assist them, and when 
food had somewhat restored their 
strength, they informed the dervishes 
that, surprised by a band of Cossacks, 
ataman Tekke, they had lost baggage, 
clothes, provisions, and were only too 
happy not to have lost their lives. The 
brigands, one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, were planning a raid upon the 
troops of Kirghiz camped upon the 
banks of the Oxus: “Fly, then, or 
hide yourselves,” added the men, “or 
else you will meet them in a few hours, 
and in spite of your sacred character, 
these bandits without faith or law will 
abandon you in the Khalata, after rob- 
bing you of all you possess.” The 
kervanbashi, who had already been pil- 
laged twice, no sooner heard the words 
Tekke and ataman than he gave the 
order to beat a retreat. Consequently 
after having rested the animals a short 
time and filled their bottles, the had- 
jis, casting a look of inexpressible re- 
gret upon the tranquil banks of the 
Oxus, made their way toward those 
frightful solitudes which had already 
swallowed up so many caravans. They 
advanced in perfect silence, not to 
arouse their enemies; the step of the 
camels upon the dusty soil returned 
no sound, and very soon the shades of 
night enveloped them. 

Toward: midnight all the pilgrims 
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were obliged to dismount and walk, 
because the animals buried themselves 
to the knees in the sand. It was a 
severe trial for Vambéry ; his infirmi- 
ty doubled the fatigue of a tramp over 
a moving ground, in the midst of a 
continuous chain of little hills, therefore 
he hailed with joy the point designated 
for the morning station. The place, 
however, bore a name little calculated 
to inspire confidence. Adamkyrylgan 
(the place where men perish) justified 
in appearance its sinister appellation. 
As far as the eye could reach,extended 
only a sea of sand, which, on one side 
raising itself in hills like furious waves, 
still bore the visible imprint of the tem- 
pest, and on the other resembled a tran- 
quil lake hardly ruffled by a light 
breeze. Not a bird traversed the air, 
not an animal, not an insect gave an ap- 
pearance of life to this desolate spot. 
Far and near were seen only the 
blanched bones of men and camels, 
frightful witnesses of the disasters 
caused by the Zebbad or fever-wind, 
which from time to time poured upon 
the desert its burning breath. 

The travellers were not pursued ; 
the Tekkes themselves, bold cavaliers, 
hesitated to penetrate the Khalata. 
According to the calculation of the 
kervanbashi, six days’ journey at most 
separated the caravan from Bokhara ; 
the bottles being well filled, the pil- 
grims hoped they should not suffer 
from thirst; they had not counted 
upon the burning sun of the dog-days, 
which evaporated the precious liquid. 
In vain, to escape from this cursed 
region, they endeavored to double the 
hours of march; many camels died of 
fatigue, and the water diminished all 
the more rapidly. At last two hadjis, 
exhausted by privations, became so ill 
that it was necessary to bind them 
upon their donkeys with cords, for 
they were unable to hold themselves 
up. “Water! water!” they murmured 
in dying accents. Alas, their best 
friends refused to sacrifice for them 
the least swallow of this liquid, each 
drop of which represented an hour of 
life; so, on the fourth day, when the 
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pilgrims reached Medemin Balag, one 
of these unhappy men was released 
by death from the cruel tortures of 
thirst. H's palate had assumed a 
grayish tint, his tongue had become 
black, the lips like parchment and the 
open mouth displaying the naked teeth. 
Horrible to relate, the father hides 
from the son, brother from brother, the 
provision of water which would relieye 
his torture! Under any other proof, 
these men would, perhaps, have shown 
themselves generous and devoted, but 
thirst drives from the heart every sen- 
timent of compassion. 

Vambéry soon experienced himself 
its terrible effects. He managed with 
the parsimony of a miser the contents 
of his bottle, until he perceived with 
fright a black point formed upon the 
middle of his tongue. Then, thinking 
to save his life, he swallowed at once 
half the water which he had left. The 
fire which devoured him became more 
violent toward the morning of the 
fifth day, the pains in the head in- 
creased, and he felt his strength fail- 
ing him. Meanwhile, they approached 
the mountains of Khalata, the sand be- 
came less deep, all eyes eagerly sought 
the tracks of a flock, or the hut of a 
shepherd; in this instant the kervan- 
bashi called the attention of the pil- 
grims to a cloud of dust which rose at 
the horizon, warning them to lose not 
a moment in dismounting from their 
camels. 

“The poor animals,” relates Vam- 
béry, “felt the approach of the Teb- 
bad. Uttering a doleful ery, they threw 
themselves upon their knees, extended 
their long necks upon the ground, and 
endeavored to hide their heads in the 
sand. We sheltered ourselves near 
them as behind a wall; hardly were 
we upon the ground when the tempest 
broke over us with a sullen roar, leav- 
ing us the moment after, covered with 
a thick coat of dust. When this rain 
of sand enveloped me, it seemed to 
me burning like fire. If we had been 
attacked by this tempest two days be- 
fore in the midst of the desert, we 
must all have perished. 
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“The air had become of an over- 
whelming weight; I could not have 
remounted my camel without the aid 
of my companions ; I suffered intoler- 
able pains, of which no words can give 
the least idea. In face of other perils, 
courage had now left me, but in this 
moment I felt broken down, my head 
ached so that I could not think, and a 
heavy sleep overcame me. On awak- 
ing, 1 found myself lying in a hut of 
clay, surrounded by long-bearded men 
whom I recognized as Iranians.” 

They were, in fact, Persian slaves 
sent into the desert to watch the flocks 
of their master; these brave fellows 
made Vambéry swallow a warm drink, 
and, soon after, a beverage composed 
of sour milk, water, and salt, which soon 
restored his strength. Before quitting 
the Sunnite pilgrims,in whom they 
must have recognized the bitterest ene- 
mies of their race, the poor prisoners 
shared with them their slender pro- 
vision of water, an act of meritorious 
charity which without doubt was re- 
garded with complacency by the God 
of merey who is the Father of all. - 

The caravan at last reached Bok- 
hara, the most important city of cen- 
tral Asia, but which preserves to-day 
few traces of its ancient grandeur. 
Still, it possesses fine monasteries and 
colleges which rival those of Samar- 
cand. These schools, founded at a 
great expense and sustained by great 
sacrifices, have given Europeans a high 
idea of Asiatic learning; but it must 
be remembered, they are controlled by 
a blind fanaticism. The exclusive 
spirit of the Bokhariots restricts sin- 
gularly the circle of studies, all instruc- 
tion turning upon the precepts of the 
Koran and religious casuistry. We 
do not find to-day a single disciple who 
occupies himself with history or poet- 
ry; if any one were tempted to do it, 
he would be obliged to conceal it, for 
attention given to subjects so frivolous 
would be considered a proof of weak- 
ness of mind. 

Vambéry and his companions found 
asylum in a Tekki or convent, a vast 
square building, of which the forty 
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cells opened upon a court planted with 
fine trees. The Khalfa, or “ reverend 
abbot,” as our Hungarian traveller 
calls him, was a man of agreeable ex- 
terior and gentle and polished man- 
ners. He received Vambéry most gra- 
ciously, and the two interlocutors 
opened a pompous, subtle conversa- 
tion, full of reticence and mental re- 
serves, which charmed the good Khalfa 
and gave him also the highest opinion 
of his new guest; so from his arrival 
in Bokhara, our traveller acquired a 
great reputation for learning and sanc- 
tity. 

The next day, accompanied by 
Hadji Bilal, he went out to see the 
city The streets and houses of this 
noble city are chiefly remarkable 
for their slovenly appearance and 
ruinous condition. After having 
crossed the public squares, where 
they went up to the ankles in a black- 
ish dust, the two friends arrived at the 
bazaar which was filled with a noisy 
and busy crowd. These establish- 
ments by no means equal those of 
Persia in extent and magnificence, 
but the mingling of races, of costumes 
and habits, forms a bizarre spectacle 
which captivates the eye of a stranger. 
Persians, their heads wrapped in 
their large blue or white turbans, ac- 
cording to the class to which they be- 
long, jostle the savage Tartar, the 
Kirghiz with his slouching gait, the 
Indian with his yellow and repulsive 
face, bearing upon the forehead the 
red brand, and, finally, the Jew, who 
preserves here, more than anywhere 
else, his distinctive type, his noble 
features, his deep-sunk eyes, where an 
astute intelligence glitters. Here and 
there we meet also a Turcoman, easily 
recognized by his proud mien and bold 
glance ; motionless before the shops 
of the merchants, they think perhaps 
of the precious booty which the riches 
displayed before them will furnish for 
their forays. 

The pilgrims reeeived everywhere 
marks of enthusiastic sympathy ; the 
foreign appearance of Vambéry ex- 
cited particular admiration. “ What 
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faith he must have,” said one, “to 
come from Constantinople to Bokhara, 
and endure the fatigue of a journey 
through the great Desert, in order to 
meditate at the tomb of Baveddin ! * 
“Without doubt,” replied another, 
“but we also go to Mecca, the holy 
city by eminence, and in order to ac- 
complish this pilgrimage we leave our 
business, and endure, I should think, 
quite enough fatigue. These people,” 
and he pointed his finger at Vambéry, 
“have no business to occupy them; 
their whole life is consecrated to ex- 
ercises of piety and to visiting the 
tombs of the saints.”—“ Bravo, very 
well imagined !” thought our traveller, 
while le cast glances which he tried 
to render indifferent, upon the display 
of Russian and other European goods 
exposed for sale; he often had great 
difficulty in repressing an imprudent 
emotion when he saw articles of mer- 
chandise bearing the stamp of Man- 
chester or Birmingham. Quickly 


turning his head for fear of betraying 
himself, he fixed his attention upon 


the products of the soil and of native 
industry, examined arfine cotton fabric 
called Aladja, where two colors alter- 
nate in narrow stripes, silken stuffs, 
rich and various, from the elegant 
handkerchief as thin as the lightest 
gauze, to the heavy atres, which falls 
in large luxurious folds. Leathers 
play an important part in Bokharist 
manufactures, the shoemakers of the 
country make of them long boots for 
both sexes; but the shops towards 
which the people pressed most eagerly 
were those of the clothes-merchant, 
where ready-made garments strike the 
eye by their dazzling colors, for Bok- 
hara is the Paris of central Asia, re- 
garded by the Turcomen as the centre 
of elegance. 

When he had sufficiently contem- 
plated this curious tableau, Vambéry 
asked Hadji Bilal to take him to a 
place where he might rest and refresh 
himself; and the two friends went 

* An ascetic celebrated throughout Islam, 
founder of the order of the Nakishbendi, to 


which the Hungarian traveller pretended to 
belong. 
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together to a place called Lebi Han: 
Divanbeghi (quay of the reservoir of 
Divanbeghi), where all the fashion- 
ables of the city collect. In the middle 
of the square is a reservoir one hundred 
feet deep and eighty wide, bordered 
with cubic stones forming a stair of 
eight steps to the water’s edge. Al] 
around magnificent elms shade the 
inevitable tea-shop, and the colossal 
samovar, not less inevitable, invites 
every passer-by to take a cup of the 
boiling liquid. On three sides of the 
square, little stalls, sheltered by bam- 
boo matting, display to the eye bread, 
fruits, confectionery, hot and cold 
meats. The fourth side takes the 
form of a terrace, and close by rises 
the mosque Mesdjidi Divanbeghi. 
Before the doors are planted a number 
of trees, under which the dervishes and 
meddah (popular orators) recount to 
the wondering crowd, the exploits of 
heroes, or the holy deeds of the pro- 
phets. Just as Vambéry arrived, the 
Nakishbendis crossed the square, 
making their daily procession. “ Never 
shall I forget,” says our traveller, 
“the impression which these wild en- 
thusiasts made upon me: their heads 
covered with pointed hats, with flowing 
hair, and long staves in their hands, 
they danced a round like the orgies of 
witches, yelling sacred songs, of which 
their chief, an old man with a gray 
beard, intoned alone the first strophe.” 

The secret inquisition established in 
Bokhara began very soon to annoy 
Vambéry in spite of his reputation for 
sanctity. Spies sent by the govern- 
ment came almost every day, upon 
one pretext or another, to open with the 
stranger conversations which always 
turned upon Europeans, their diabo- 
lical artifices, and the chastisements 
which had punished the audacity of 
many ofthem. They hoped that some 
imprudent word would drop to justify 
their suspicions, but the European was 
too much on his guard to be caught; 
he listened at first with patience, and 
then affecting an air of contemptuous 
indifference, “I left Constantinople,” 
said he, “to get away from these 
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cursed Europeans, who, no doubt, owe 
their arts and sciences to the demon. 
Now, Allah be praised! I am in 
Bokhara, and I don’t want to be 
troubled with thinking about them.” 
The emir was then absent; the 
minister who directed the inquest, 
seeing that his emissaries were com- 
pletely foiled, resolved to make the 
stranger appear before a_ tribunal 
composed of oulemas, where his 
orthodoxy would be _ scrupulously 
examined. He had, in fact, to sus- 
tain a running fire of embarrassing 
questions which would be sure some 
day to pierce his incognito. Fortun- 
ately, he perceived the snare in time, 
and changing his character, took him- 
self the part of questioner. Urged by 


a pious zeal, he consulted the learned 
doctors on the most minute cases of 
conscience, wished to know the differ- 
ences, often imperceptible, between 
the Farz and the Sunnet, precepts of 
obligation, and the TZadjib and the 
Mustahab, simple religious counsels. 


This artifice had complete success ; 
many an obscure text furnished ma- 
terial for an animated discussion, in 
which Vambéry never lost an occasion 
of making a pompous eulogium of the 
Bokharist oulemas, and loudly pro- 
claiming their superiority. Then the 
judges, gained to his cause, told the 
minister that he had committed a grave 
mistake. Hadji Reschid was a very 
distinguished mollah, well prepared to 
receive the divine inspiration, precious 
heritage of the saints. 

Vambéry, free henceforth from all 
fear, could study at leisure the cha- 
racter and aptitudes of the people of 
Bokhara. This city, which is, aceord- 
ing to him, the Rome of Islam, since 
Mecca and Medina represent Jeru- 
salem, is not a little proud of its reli- 
gious supremacy. ‘Though it recog- 
nizes the spiritual authority of the 
Sultan, it does not, like Khiva, blindly 
submit to it, and it hardly pardons the 
emperor for permitting himself to be 
corrupted by the detestable influence 
of Europeans. Our traveller, in his 
supposed quality of Turk, was fre- 
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quently obliged to defend Constantino- 
ple from the reproaches addressed to 
him: “ Why,” demanded, for example, 
the fervent Bokharists,—“ why does 
not the sultan put to death all the 
Europeans who live in his states? 
why does he not ordain every year 
a holy war against the unbelievers ?” 
Or again: “Why do not the Turks 
wear the turban and the long robe 
which the law prescribes? Is not 
this a frightful sin ? and also, why have 
they not the long beard and short 
moustache which the Prophet wore ?” 
The emir Mozaffar ed Din watches 
carefully over the maintenance of the 
sacred doctrines. Every city has its 
Reis, or guardian of religion, who, 
whip in hand, runs through the streets 
and public squares, interrogating every 
one he meets upon the precepts of 
Islam. Woe tothe unhappy passenger 
taken in the flagrant crime of igno- 
rance: if it were a gray-headed old 
man he is also, all business ceasing, 
sent for a fortnight to the benches of 
the school. A discipline equally rigor- 
ous, obliges every one to go to the 
mosques at the hour of prayer. 
Finally, the espionage of the Reis does 
not stop at the threshold of the private 
dwelling, and in the privacy of his 
family a Bokharist takes care not to 
omit the least rite, or even to pro- 
nounce the name of the emir without 
adding the sacramental formula, “ May 
Allah give him a hundred and twenty 
years of life!’ It needs not to say 
that all joy and gaiety are banished 
from social life, except the momentary 
animation of the bazaar. . Bokhara 
presents a sad and monotonous aspect. 
During the day, every one fears per- 
petually to find himself in the presence 
of a spy; in the evening, two hours 
after sunset, the streets are deserted; 
no one ventures to visit a friend, the 
sick may perish for want of help, for 
Mozaffar ed Din forbids any one to go 
out under the most severe penalties. 
Nevertheless, this prince is gen- 
erally beloved by his subjects: he is 
strictly faithful to the policy of his 
predecessors, but they cannot reproach 
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him with any crime, or any arbitrary or 
eruel act. A pious and instructed 
Mussulman, he has taken for device 
the word “justice,” and he conforms 
himself- to it scrupulously. This 
Bokharist justice might appear a lit- 
tle summary to Europeans, and the 
war against Khokand, is not, as we 
shall see by-and-bye, just in the full 
aeceptation of the word, yet a prince 
of central Asia, educated in the 
bosom of the most fiery fanaticism, 
must be judged with some indulgence. 
It must be said in his praise, that if 
he is sometimes lavish of the blood of 
his nobles, he spares at least that of 
the poorer class, so that his people 
have surnamed him “the destroyer 
of elephants, and the protector of 
mice.” 

A declared enemy of all innova- 
tion, the emir applies himself especial- 
ly to maintain the austere manners 
of the ancient Bokhara. The im- 
portation of articles of luxury is for- 
bidden, very rigorous sumptuary laws 
regulate not only dress, but even the 
structure and furniture of the dwell- 
ings. Mozaffar ed Din gives the first 
example of the contempt of all luxu- 
ry; he has reduced by half the num- 
ber of his servants ; and one vainly 
seeks in his palace the least appear- 
ance of princely pomp. The same 
simplicity resigns in the harem, the 
oversight of which is intrusted to the 
mother and grandmother of the sov- 
ereign; the wise direction of these 
two princesses merits for this sanctu- 
ary a high reputation for chastity. 
Its doors, carefully. closed to laics, 
open only to the mollahs, whose 
sacred breathings bring with them 
only happiness and piety. The sul- 
tanas, four in number, are accustomed 
to the exercise of domestic virtues ; 
their table is frugal, their dress 
modest; they make their own gar- 
ments and sometimes those of the 
emir, who exercises over all expenses 
a minute control. 

Before quitting Bokhara, Vambéry 
wished to visit the tomb of Baveddin, 
the supposed end of his long pilgrimage. 
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This saint, the patron of Turkes- 
tan, is the object of profound venera- 
tion throughout all Asia. They re. 
gard him as a second Mohammed ; and 
even from the heart of China, the 
faithful come in crowds to kiss his 
relics. The sepulchre is in a little 
garden, near which they have built a 
mosque; troops of blind, lame or 
paralytic beggars completely obstruct 
the approach. In front of the mauso- 
leum is found the famous Stone of 
Desire, which has been much worn 
by the contact of the foreheads of pil- 
grims ; on the tomb are placed rams’ 
horns, a banner, and a broom sancti- 
fied by a long service in the temple 
of Mecca. Many times they have 
tried to cover all with a dome, but 
Baveddin prefers the open air, and 
always after three nights the build- 
ings are thrown down. At least such 
is the legend, related by the sheiks, 
descendants of the saint. 


V. 


The two companions of Vambéry, 
Hadji Salih and Hadji Bilal, were 
impatient to quit Bokhara in order 
to reach before winter the distant 
province where they lived. Our 
traveller proposed to accompany them 
to Samarcand ; he wished to see this 
celebrated city, and anticipating an 
interview with the emir, he wished to 
secure for himself the support of the 
pilgrims. The day of departure the 
caravan was already much reduced, 
being contained entirely in two carts. 
The European, sheltered from the 
sun by a hanging of mats, expected 
to repose comfortably in his rustic 
carriage, but this -illusion was soon 
broken. The violent jolting of the 
vehicle threw the pilgrims every in- 
stant here and there, now against 
each other, now against the heavy 
wagon-frame ; their heads were beat- 
en about like billiard-balls. “For 
the first few hours,” adds Vambéry, 
“T was literally sea-sick; I suffered 
much more than when mounted upon 
the camel, the swaying of which, re- 
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sembling the rolling of a ship, I had 
dreaded very much.” 

The travellers followed, at first a 
monotonous road; short, stinted pas- 
tures extended everywhere to the ho- 
rizon, but nothing justified the mar- 
vellous stories of the inhabitants of 
the charming villages and enchanted 
gardens which lie between Bokhara 
and Samareand. The caravan crossed 
the little desert of Chol Melik, and 
reached the next day the district of 
Kermineh; there the landscape sud- 
denly changes, beautiful hamlets, 
grouped near each other, offer to the 
eye their inns, before which the gigan- 
tic samovar makes the traveller dream 
of solace and comfort; their farms, 
surrounded by rich harvests, by prairies 
where magnificent cattle feed, and by 
farm-yards sheltering their feathered 
population. Everything breathed life 
and abundance, and Vambéry could not 
contemplate without emotion this smil- 
ing picture, which recalled his fertil 
Germany. 

Afier a journey of five aays the 
hadjis arrived within sight of Samar- 
cand. Thanks to the remembrances of 
the past, and the distance which 
separates it from Europe, the ancient 
capital of Timour excites a lively 
uriosity. We will permit the Hun- 
garian traveller to describe, himself, 
this famous city. 

“ Let the reader,” says he, “take a 
seat beside me in my modest carriage. 
He will perceive toward the east a 
high mountain, the cupola-like sum- 
mit of which is crowned by a small 
edifice ; there reposes Chobanata, the 
venerated patron of shepherds. Below 
extends the city. Its circumference 
nearly equals that of Teheran, but it 
must be much less populous, for the 
houses are much more scattered ; on 
the other hand its ruins and public 
monuments give it an air more grand 
and imposing. The eye is first at- 
tracted by four lofty dome-like build- 
ings, which are the midresses or col- 
leges. Further on we perceive a 
small, glittering dome, then toward 
the south another. larger and more 
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majestic; the first is the tomb, the 
second the mosque of Timour. Just 
in front of us, at the extreme south- 
west of the city, rises on a hill the 
citadel (Ark), itself surrounded by 
temples and sepulchres, which define 
themselves against the blue sky. Ifnow 
we imagine all this intermingled with 
gardens of the most luxuriant Vegeta. 
tion, we shall have an idea of Samar- 
cand. A feeble and imperfect idea, it is 
true, for the Persian proverb justly 
says: ‘It is one thing to see and an- 
other to hear.’ 

“ Alas! why must we add that in 
entering this city all this prestige 
vanishes, and gives place to a bitter 
disappointment ? We were obliged to 
cross the cemetery before reaching the 
inhabited quarters, and in spite of my- 
self, this line of a Persian poet, which 
to-day seems tinged with a cruel irony, 
came te my mind: 


** Samarcand is the sun of the world.’”’ 


The same evening Vambéry and 


nis companions were received in a 
house very near the tomb of Timour 
Our traveller was delighted to Jearn 
that his host filled important functions 
near the Emir. The return of this 
prince, who had just finished a vic- 
torious campaign in Khokand, being 
expected very soon, Hadji Salih and 
Haji Bilal consented, out of regard to 
their friend, to prolong their stay in 
Samarcand until Vambéry had obtain- 
ed an audience of Mozaffar ed Din, 
and fornd a caravan with which he 
might return to Persia. While wait- 
ing the pilgrims visited the ancient 
monuments of the city, which, in spite 
of its miserable appearance, is the 
richest city in Central Asia in histori- 
cal remembrances. The plan of this 
sketch does not permit us to follow the 
author in the details which he gives 
of these remarkable buildings. We 
only cite. 

1 The summer palace of Timour, 
which preserves, even to-day, some 
vestiges of its ancient magnificence. 
The apartment, to which we ascend 
by a marble ‘staircase of forty steps,’ 
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contains rich mural paintings, made 
with colored bricks, and the pavement, 
entirely of mosaic, preserves the fresh- 
ness and brilliancy of the first day. 

2. The citadel, where we admire in 
a vast apartment called “ 'Timour’s 
audience-hall,” the celebrated Koktash 
(green stone) upon which was placed 
the throne of the famous conqueror. 

3. The tomb of Timour, surmounted 
by a very beautiful stone of deep 
green, two spans and a half wide, ten 
long, and of the thickness of six fingers. 
Not far from this a black stone 
shades the sepulchre of Mir Seid 
Berke, the spiritual director of the emir, 
near whom the powerful monarch 
wished to be buried. In the vaults of 
this mausoleum is preserved a copy of 
the Koran written upon gazelle skin, 
by the hand of Osman, the secretary 
and successor of Mohammed. 

4. The Midusses, of which many, 
entirely abandoned, are falling ‘into 
ruin; others, yet flourishing, are 
maintained with care. The most re- 
markable is that of Tillakair, so call- 


ed from its golden ornaments. 

The new city is much smaller than 
the ancient capital of Timour; it has 
six gates, and several bazaars where 
they sell at a very low price manufac- 
tured articles, confessedly of European 


workmanship, Vambéry, without 
thinking, like the Tartars, that “ Sa- 
mareand resembles Paradise,” still 
found it quite superior to other Turco- 
man cities, by the beauty of its situa- 
tion, the splendor of its monuments, 
and the richness of its vegetation. 
Meanwhile, days passed and the 
emir did not arrive, the caravan which 
was to take Vambéry back prepared to 
start, when the conqueror of Khokand 
at last made his triumphant entry. 
Mozaffar ed Din, following the unscru- 
pulous policy adopted in the east, had 
organized a vast conspiracy against the 
sovereign of the rival khanat; then 
hired assassins, by his orders, deliver- 
ed him from his enemies ; and profiting 
by the confusion thus caused, Mozaffar 
succeeded in making himself master 
af the capital. At this news Samar- 
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cand burst into transporis of joy, the 
people considered Mozaffar as a new 
Timour, who was about to reduce suc- 
cessively under his dominion, China, 
Persia, Afghanistan, India, and 
Europe; in their warlike ardor the 
Turcomen saw already the world 
divided between their prince and the 
Sultan of Constantinople. Nor must 
we be so much surprised that the tak- 
ing of Khokand had so greatly excit- 
ed them ; this city, four times as large, 
they say, as Teheran, is the capital of 
a powerful khanat, which has for a 
long time remained in a state of per. 
petual hostility to the Bokharists, 
But one foresees that the Russian goy- 
ernment will soon establish peace be- 
tween these two enemies, in assuming 
the part of the judge in the fable. It 
slowly pursues its end, sows division, 
and already its bayonets have subjected 
Tashkend, the most western city of 
Khokand, and equally important in a 
commercial and military point of view. 

At the period when Vambéry vis- 
ited Samarcand, the intoxication of 
the victory obtained by the emir dis- 
pelled all gloom ; the Europeans and 
their encroachments were forgotten in 
the noisy rejoicings. The happy re- 
turn of Mozaffar ed Din was cele- 
brated by a national festival, in which 
rice, mutton, tallow, and tea were dis- 
tributed to the people with royal 
prodigality ; the next day, the emir 
having granted his subjects a public 
audience, our traveller seized the oc- 
casion to be presented. Accompa- 
nied by his friends the pilgrims, he 
was preparing to enter the palace, 
when a Mehrem stopped him, saying 
that his Majesty desired to see the 
hadji of Constantinople alone. “We 
were extremely alarmed,” relates Vam- 
béry; “this distinction seemed to us 
an illomen. Nevertheless, I followed 
the officer with a firm step. He intro- 
duced me into a spacious hall, where 
I perceived the emir seated upon 
an ottoman, and surrounded with 
books and manuscripts of all sorts. I 
did not suffer myself to be intimidated 
by the cold and severe air of the 
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prince, and after having recited a 
short sura, followed by the habitual 
prayer for the sovereign, I seated my- 
self without asking permission near 
the royal person. He did not appear 
offended, for my character of dervish 
authorized this conduct, but he fixed up- 
on me his great black eyes with a sus- 
picious and interrogatory air, as if he 
would read to the bottom of my soul. 
Fortunately, for a long time I have lost 
the habit. of blushing, therefore I sus- 
tained this scrutiny with coolness. 

“* Hadji,” at last the emir said to 
me, “ you have come from Turkey, I 
understand, to visit the tombs of 
Baveddin and the saints of Turkes- 
tan ?” 

“Yes, Takhsir” (Your Majesty), 
but I wished also to refresh myself 
with the sight of your divine beauty ’ 

«<Tt is very strange! how, have 
you no other motive for undertaking 
so long a journey ?” 

“*No, Takhsir; I have always 
had an ardent desire to behold the 
noble Bokhara, the enchanting Sam- 
areand, the sacred soil of which, 
according to the remark of the sheikh 
Djilal, ought to be trodden with the 
head rather than with the feet. I 
have beside no other business in this 
world, and for a long time I have 
wandered about like a pilgrim of the 
universe.” 

«¢ A pilgrim of the universe! you, 
with your lame leg 

“Remember, Takhsir, that your 
glorious ancestor Timour,* peace be 
with him, had the same infirmity, 
which did not hinder him from being 
the conqueror of the universe.’ 

“These words charmed the emir; 
he addressed to me various questions 
relating to my journey, asking the 
impression which Bokhara and Sa- 
marcand had made upon me. My 
answers, all wrapped in Persian sen- 
tences and verses of the Koran, 
gained the confidence of the prince. 


* This prince,from whom the emirs of Bokhara 
pretend to descend, was lame, from whence 
camethe surname of Timour-leuk, or Timour the 
lame, of which we make Tamerlan (Fr.), Tamer- 
lane (Zng.) 
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Before dismissing me, he gave an or- 
der to remit to me a complete suit 
of clothes, and to count me out thirty 
tenghes.” 

Vambéry, much elated, hastened to 
inform his friends of the result of the 
interview; they advised him not to 
count too surely on the royal protec- 
tion, and not to defer his departure. 
It cost himi much to quit these good 
dervishes, generous and devoted 
hearts, the faithful companions of his 
hours of suffering The bold explor- 
er, the witty and sarcastic writer, full 
of pungent humor, here finds words 
which indicate deep feeling. “TI can- 
not describe,” says he, “the emotion 
with which we parted. For six 
moaths, we had lived the same life, 
shared the same perils; perils in the 
midst of the burning sands of the 
desert, perils from the savage Turco- 
men, perils from the inclemency of 
nature and the elements. Differences 
of age, of position, of nationality, had 
disappeared; we were members of 
one family Now we were to separ- 
ate, never to meet again; death could 
not have parted us more widely, nor 
left in our souls a deeper grief. My 
heart overflowed, and I sobbed aloud, 
when I thought that even in this su- 
preme hour, I could not confide to 
these men, my best, my dearest 
friends, the secret of my disguise. I 
must deceive those to whom I owed 
my life. This thought caused me a 
real remorse: I sought, but in vain, 
an occasion for bringing out the dan- 
gerous confidence.” 

How, in fact, could he tell these 
pious pilgrims, zealous believers, that 
the friend whose religious learning 
they had admired, whose faith and 
virtue they respected, was an im- 
postor, who, urged by the thirst for 
secular learning, had surprised their 
confidence, profaned their ministry, had 
trifled, in a word, with their dearest 
sentiments? Such an avowal might 
not, perhaps, have broken the bonds of 
affection which united him to the two 
dervishes, but what a bitter deception 
for these fervent and sincere souls! 
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And why destroy an illusion so 
sweet? Vambéry retained the secret 
ready to escape him; his eyes swim- 
ming in tears, he tore himself from 
the embraces of his friends. “TI see 
them always,” he adds, “ motionless in 
the place where I had quitted them, the 
hands raised toward heaven, implor- 
ing the blessing of Allah for my jour- 
ney. Many times I turned my head 
to see them again; at last they dis- 
appeared in the fog, and I could dis- 
tinguish only the domes of Samar- 
cand, feebly lighted by the rays of 
the moon.” 

The journey home was marked by 
fewer dramatic incidents. Vambéry 
had to cross the country of Bokhara, 
but avoiding the capital, he arrived 
after three days at Karshi, the second 
city of the khanat in extent and com- 
mercial relations. It coutains six 
caravansaries and a_ well-supplied 
market, where are seen very remark- 
able articles .of native cutlery, which 
are largely exported into central Asia, 
Persia, Arabia, and even into Turkey. 
These fine blades, richly damaskeened, 
the handles covered with incrustations 
of gold and silver, are far superior to 
the best products of Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham. Vambéry’s new companions 
advised him to use such funds as he 
had left, in purchasing knives, needles, 
and glass-ware, the exchange of which 
would secure a pilgrim the means of 
existence among the nomad tribes. 
Our traveller thought it best to follow 
this prudent counsel, and add, as he 
gaily remarks, “the profession of 
merchant to that of antiquary, hadji 
and mollah, without prejudice to a 
crowd of not less important functions, 
such as bestowing benedictions, holy 
breathings, amulets, and talismans.” 

The caravan passed through Bok- 
hara without disturbance ; the rigor 
with which the emir enforces the police 
regulations rendering all the roads 
from. across the desert perfectly secure, 
not only for caravans, but even for 
individual travellers. Vambéry could 
hardly contain his joy in ¢rossing the 
frontier: at everv step he approached 
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the West; he was about to revisit 
Persia, the first stage of civilization, 
the object of his ardentdesires. Other 
members of the caravan were not less 
impatient , these were Iranian slaves, 
returning to their own country. One 
of them, an old man, bent under the 
weight of years, had been to Bokhara 
to pay the ransom of his son, the only 
support of his family; the price 
demanded was fifty ducats, and the 
poor father had exhausted his re- 
sources in the payment “ But,” said 
he, “better to bear the staff of the 
beggar than to leave my son in chains.” 
Another of these unhappy men greatly 
excited Vambéry’s compassion; his 
wasted features, and hair prematurely 
white, proved sufficiently his suffer. 
ings , eight years previous, a Turcoman 
raid had carried away his wife, his 
sister and his six children; the unfor 
tunate man pursued them, vainly 
sought them in the two Khanats of 
Khiva and Bokhara; when at last he 
discovered the place of their captiv- 
ity, his wife, his sister and two children 
had perished under the rigors of 
slavery Of the four who remained 
he was able to ransom only two ; the 
others having become men, their mas- 
ter exacted so heavy a ransom that 
the unhappy father was unable to raise 
the sum. 

These instances give but a fhint 
idea of the scourge which has for 
centuries depopulated the north of 
Persia and neighboring countrics. 
The Turcomen Tekkes number to-das 
more than fifteen thousand mounted 
plunderers, whose only occupation 
consists in organizing a system of vast 
brigandage, to decimate families and 
ravage hamlets. The travellers crossed 
whole districts desolated by war and 
exactions of all sorts; the laws are 
powerless to repress disorders, a bribe 
suffices to exculpate one from the most 
odious crime; therefore every one 
speaks with admiration of Bokhara, 
whose emir is regarded as a model of 
justice and wisdom. An inhabitanto! 
Audkuy acknowledged that his com- 
patriots envied the happiness of being 
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subject to the sceptre of Mozaffar ed 
Din, and added that the Europeans 
would be preferable to the present 
Mussulman chiefs. 

Meanwhile, the journey was long, 
and Vambéry saw with anxiety his 
little package of merchandise diminish. 
He hoped to obtain assistance at 
Herat; but unfortunately, when they 
arrived in this city, the key of central 
Asia, it had just been put to sack by 
the Afghans. The fortifications and 
houses were only a heap of ruins, the 
citadel trembled, half demolished upon 
its crumbling base, some few inhab- 
itants here and there showed them- 
selves, the celebrated bazaar, which 
had stood so many sieges, alone 
offered some animation, but the shops 
were opened timidly, the remembrance 
of the foray still terrifying the people. 
Moreover, the custom-house system, es- 
tablished by the rapacity of the Afghans, 
promises little prosperity either to 
commerce or industry, an article of 
fur which has been purchased for 8 
francs, pays 3 francs tax ; they levy 
one franc upon a hat of the value of 
two franes, and so of every thing else. 
When we add to that, for articles 
brought from distant provinces, the 
rights already collected in intermediate 
districts, we see how much the mer- 
chant must raise his price in order to 
realize anything. 

In a city so ravaged, the trade 
of a dervish is not lucrative ; no one 
asked Vambéry for his holy breathing, 
his cutlery and pearls were exhausted ; 
his travelling companions, very differ- 
ent from Hadji Bilal, lent him no help. 
Only one young man named Ishak, re- 
mained faithful to him. Every morn- 
ing he begged the food for the day, and 
prepared the frugal repasts of our 
traveller, whom he regarded as his 
master, and served with affectionate 
respect. 

In order to neglect nothing which 
might enable him to continue his jour- 
ney, Vambéry resolved toapply to the 
Viceroy of Herat, Serdar Mehemmed 
Yakoub, the son of the King of 
Afghanistan. The halls of the palace 
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were filled with servants and soldiers ; 
but the large turban of the pretended 
dervish, and the hermit-like air which 
long fatigues had given him, were let- 
ters of recommendation which opened 
all doors. The prince, not more than 
sixteen years old, sate in a large easy 
chair, surrounded by high dignitaries. 
Vambéry, faithful to his character, 
went directly to him, and sat by his 
side, pushing aside the vizier to make 
himself a place. This behavior ex- 
cited general hilarity. Serdar Mehem- 
med regarded the stranger attentively, 
then rose suddenly, and cried, half- 
laughing, _ half-bewildered: “ You 
are an Englishman, I'll take my 
oath!” He approached our traveller, 
clapping his hands like a child who 
has made a happy discovery: “Say, 
say,” added he, “are you not an Eng- 
lishman?” In the presence of this in- 
nocent joy, Vambéry had half a mind 
to discover himself, but remembering 
that the fanaticism of the Afghans 
might yet expose him to great perils, 
he resolved not to raise the mask which 
protected him. Taking, then, a serious 
air: That will do,” said he to the 
prince, “ have you then forgotten this 
proverb: ‘ He who even in joke treats 
a true believer as an infidel, makes 
himself worse than an infidel ? Give 
me rather something for .my benedic- 
tion, that 1 may have the means of pur- 
suing my journey.” Vambéry’s look, 
and the maxim which he so appropriate- 
ly recalled, put the young viceroy out of 
countenance. He stammered some 
excuses, alleging the singular physiog- 
nomy of the stranger, which was not 
of the Bokhariot type. Vambéry hast- 
ened to reply that he was a native of 
Stamboul; he showed to Serdar Me- 
hemmed and to the vizier his Turkish 
passport, spoke of an Atghan prince 
residing in Constantinople, and succeed- 
ed in completely effacing the impres- 
sion which he had at first made. 

The 15th of November, 1863, the 
grand caravan which was going to 
Meshed, left Herat, taking with it our 
traveller. It comprised not less 
than two thousand persons, at least 
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half of whom were Afghans, who, in 
spite of the most frightful misery, had 
undertaken, with their families, a pil- 
grimage to the tombs of the Shiite 
saints. In proportion as Vambéry 
approached civilization, he let fall little 
by little the veil of his incognito, and 
let it be understood that in Meshed he 
should find powerful protectors, and 
financial resources which would enable 
him to recompense the services of his 
companions. The doubtful light which 
surrounded him furnished mexhausti- 
ble matter for conjecture, and gave 
rise to some lively discussions, which 
very much amused Vambéry. At 
last, twelve days after leaving Herat, 
the dome of the mosque, and the 
tomb of Iman-Riza, gilded by the first 
rays of the sun, announced the ap- 
proach to Meshed. The sight caused 
the European deep emotion, his dan- 
gerous exploring expedition was finish- 
ed, and he had no further need of dis- 
guise. In passing the gates of the 
sity he forgot the Turcoman, the 
lesert, the Tebbad, to think of the 
happiness of seeing friendly faces, and 
of speaking at his ease of Europe. 
He passed successively through Me- 
shed, Teheran, and Constantinople, 
where he bade adieu to Oriental life ; 
then through Pesth, where he left his 
Turcoman companion, the faithful 
Ishak, who had followed him even to 
Europe, and the 9th of June, 1864, 
he arrived in London. 

Singular force of habit. Vambéry 
had so identified himself with the 
character of a learned effendi, he 
was so impregnated with Asiatic man- 
ners and customs, that this son of 
Germary found himself ill at ease in 
England. “It cost me,” says he,“ in- 
credible difficulty to accustom myself 
to my new life, so different from that 
which I had led at Bokhara some 
months previous. Everything in 
London seemed strange and novel; 
one would have said that the re- 
membrances of my youth were a 
dream ; only my travels had left upon 
my mind a deep impression. Is it as- 
tonishing that sometimes in Regent 
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street or in the saloons of the 
English aristocracy I felt myself 


as embarrassed «as a_ child, and 
that often I forgot everything around 
me to dream of the profound solitudes 
of central Asia, of the tents of the 
Kirghiz and the Turcomen ?” 

Vambéry’s book paints in vivid 
colors the real condition of central 
Asia; it contains curious and char- 
acteristic details regarding the three 
khanats of Turkestan (Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Khokand), on the particu- 
lar manners of each people, the com- 
merce and industry of the cities. We 
follow there the slow but continuous 
progress of the Russian government, 
whose ambition is excited by the 
riches of these fertile provinces. It 
advances with persevering obstinacy 
toward the conquest of Turkestan, 
the only country which is wanting 
to-day to the immense Asiatic king- 
dom dreamed of, four centuries ago 
by Ivan Vasilievitch. Since that 
period the czars have never lost an 
opportunity to extend their influence 
in the Orient. Russia maintains with 
the khanats regular and active 2om- 
mercial relations; her exportations 
into central Asia were valued in 
1850 at twenty-five millions of francs, 
and her importations from thence at 
not less-than thirty-three millions. 
England, whose possessions in India 
approach Turkestan, bas not taken so 
deep root there, she understands less 
the tastes, and submits less to the ex- 
igencies, of the Tartar populations. At 
the same time, the protection which 
she gives the Afghans, the declared 
enemies of the Khivites and Bokha- 
riots, gives her a part to play in the 
events which are preparing, and which 
the taking of Tashkend by Russian 
troops will perhaps precipitate. 

Central Asia is destined to be ab- 
sorbed by one or other of the rival 
powers which every day embrace her 
more closely. Will she be Russian or 
English? that is the only form the 
question takes to-day. 

Persia and Turkey, tottering them- 
selves, cannot protect her. The grand 
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contest, commenced centuries ago, be- 
tween the two hostile civilizations, 
between the sword of Mohammed and 
the cross of Christ, to-day touches 
its term. Of the different oriental 
tribes, these endeavor to revive them- 
selves by the contact of our arts and 
sciences, those intrench themselves be- 
hind their mountains and their deserts ; 
but these powerless barriers cannot 
hinder European activity from reach- 
ing them. They are, moreover, con- 
demned to inevitable ruin by barba- 
rism, superstition, and fatalism, which 
form the basis of their character and 
their creeds, the populations, bent 
under an implacable despotism, con- 
sider even the encroachments of 
Europeans as a benefit, their faith, 
moreover, delivers them without de- 
fence to misfortune, to tyranny, to the 
yoke of the stranger, for it persuades 
them that an inflexible destiny, against 
which the will of man is powerless, 
rules the lot of individuals and na- 
tions. “ Who can prevail against the 
Nasib ?” said to Vambéry an unfortu- 
nate man whose wife and children 
had been carried off. “It was writ- 
ten!” replied the Mussulmans when 
their most beautiful provinces were 
snatched from them. 

The European race, on the con- 
trary, energetic and _ indefatigable, 
makes all obstacles yield before it; 
its science and industry transform 
nature into a docile instrument; diffi- 
culties stimulate its courage : “ Thissea 
I will cross,” 1t cries; “1 will level this 
mountain; this people, reputed invin- 
cible,I will subjugate.” From antiquity 


it had raised upon its flag this proud 
device, which made the grandeur of 
the Roman world: “ Audaces fortuna 
juvat.” Afterward, Christianity, in 
elevating minds, and pouring upon 
all hearts sentiments of tenderness 
and charity heretofore unknown, 
brought new elements to this expan 
sive force. Itshowed God respecting, 
even in their errors, the liberty of 
men ; it showed the sacrifice of Jesus, 
this Son of the Most High come upon 
earth to suffer all griefs, yet volunta- 
rily powerless to save man without 
his concurrence and his own partici- 
pation, This noble morality not only 
regenerated consciences, it developed 
individual action, made known the 
value of the hidden force which we 
call the will, and contributed largely 
to the social and political progress of 
the western nations. At the same time, 
it is true, the Christian dogma preached 
resignation in sufferings, but this pious 
resignation resembles as little the 
oriental indolence as the calm of death 
resembles that of strength and health. 

Such are the causes of European 
supremacy, The Asiatics, not less 
gifted by nature, have stifled, under 
the double influence of fatalism and a 
sensual morality, the germs of civiliza- 
tion which might have given them a 
durable life and glory. To-day, as 
we learn from the intrepid traveller 
who has penetrated into the very 
heart of Turkestan and returned 
again safe and sound, everyth ng 
among them is in decay; their cities 
and institutions, alike, offer nothing 
but ruins. 
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From The Lamp, 


UNCONVICTED; OR, OLD THORNELEY’S HEIRS, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WILL, 


“ Mr. THoRNELEY presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. John Kavanagh, and 
would feel obliged if he would call in 
Wimpole street this evening at seven 
o’clock. Mr, Thorneley wishes to 
have Mr. Kavanagh’s professional 
assistance in a matter of business 
* 100 = street, Cavendish Square, 

et, 23, 185— ' 

The above note lay amidst 2, heap 
of letters awaiting my return from 2 
pleasant mountaineering tour amorg 
alps and glaciers, perpetual snows, and 
ice-bound passes. Yes, it had beea 
in every sense ofthe word a delightful 
excursion, a real holiday to me,—me, 
a dusty, musty, hard-working lawyer, 
living in chambers, poring over parch- 
ments, and deeds, and matters dull 
and dry to all, save them whom those 
things concerned,—me, a middle-aged 
bachelor, a solitary man, with little of 
kith or kin left to surround my dying 
bed or follow my old bones to their 
grave. Itwasa renewal of youth and 
early days toclimb those mountains, 
to face those majestic peaks, to scale 
those rugged passes, and feel the fresh 
clear air fanning my brow as I raised 
it to God’s heaven above, whilst all 
that was of the world w orldly seemed 
to lie beneath my feet. My two 
months’ holiday and repose from la- 
bor, when I packed my modest port- 
manteau, locked up my papers, left 
my rooms to the care of clerk and 
laundress, and took my ticket at Lon- 
don Bridge for Dover or Boulogne, 
bound for Chamouni, Unterwalden, or 
the Simplon,—these eight weeks of 
pure enjoyment were the oasis in the 
desert of my life. But now, for this 





year at least, it wasover, I was back 
to busy life again; to work and daily 
duty ; to my calf-bound volumes, my 
inky table, my yellow sheets inscribed 
with the promises of one said party t 
ancther said party—how soon to be 
broken, God only knew—or the blue 
folio pages stating how this said man 
is to bully that said fellow man, and 
how there is to be war between two 
Christian beings, not to the knife, but 
tv the bar, the judge, jury, prison, and 
future ruin of one or the other fellow 
heir to the great inheritanve of a 
hereafter. I had returned to it all— 
this turmoil of strife and struggle, out 
of which quagmire I got my daily 
bread, like hundreds of others cruisi ng 
in the same barque on the sea of life; 
and my table was heaped with th 
business correspondence that once 
more was to induct me into my ordin- 
ary avocations. There were commu- 
nications from old clients about affairs 
of long standing, and familiar to me as 
my morning shave; and letters from 
new clients promising fresh labor and 
new grist to the mill, but I scanned 
them all with the same feeling of 
weariness and disgust—casting many 
aregretful thought to the scenes I had 
left behind me,—inclined to throw 
business, law, and clients wholesale 
and pell-mell into the Red Sea. It 
was in this frame of mind that I opened 
the above note, but as I read it, my 
ennui and lassitude gave place to the 
keenest interest and curiosity, That 
old Thorneley should send for me 
professionally, when I knew for cer- 
tain that all his affairs were completely 
in the hands, and he entirely under 
the thumbs, of my highly-respected 
brother lawyers Smith and Walker, 
was enough to rouse one from a mes- 
meric sleep. Old Thorneley, who 
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lived like a hermit, never meddling 
with anything nor anybody ; whose 
last intentions were supposed amongst 
us in Lincoln’s Inn to be hermetically 
sealed up in a certain tin box, lodging 
at Messrs. Smith and Walker's ; whose 
frugal house-keeping and simple taste 
could involve him in no pecuniary 
trouble—what could he want with the 
professional advice of one who was 
almost a stranger to him, whose stand- 
ing in the law was of much later date 
and whose clientage much less dis- 
tinguished than that of the firm above 
mentioned, and who had been his legal 
advisers during his whole lifetime ? 
Again I referred to the note— 
“Oct. 23 ;’—the interview was asked 
for that very evening I looked at 
my watch—it was half-past six ; the 
hour named, seven. Tired with travel 
and hungry as a hunter, I was little 
inclined to leave my cosy fire, my 
tender steak, my fragrant cup of 
bohea, my delicious plate of buttered 
toast, and face the raw air and miz- 
zling rain of an autumnal evening at 
the beck of a man whose hand I had 
never shaken, at whose table I had 
never sat, and whose foot had never 
crossed my threshold. But curiosity 
and interest prevailed at last, and 
these were induced by two motives, 
1. Thorneley was a millionaire—a 
man whose name Rothschild had not 
scorned on ’Change, and whose breath 
had once fluttered the money-markets 
ofEurope. 2. Anda far more power- 
ful one,—he was the uncle of Hugh 
Atherton. O Hugh, best of friends, 
thou man of true and noble heart, if 
these pages ever meet your eyes, and 
you look back through the dim vista 
of intervening years, bear witness how 
mournfully I stand by the grave of 
our buried affection, opened on this 
night, how tenderly I touch the frag- 
ments of our wrecked friendship ! and 
from your heart, O lost comrade and 
brother, believe that, whatever of pain 
lay between us two, severing our lives, 
no thought disloyal to you ever crossed 
my soul or shook the fealty of my 
honor and reverence. Hastily I de- 


spatched the meal, made a few changes 
in my dress, threw myself into the 
first hansom, and knocked at 100 
Wimpole street, at five minutes past 
seven. 

I was ushered at once into Mr, 
Thorneley’s study—a _ comfortably- 
furnished room, lined with well-stocked 
bookcases, and hung with neatly- 
framed engravings of first-rate excel- 
lence. He was sitting reading beside 
a cheery five when I entered, and on 
a table near him stood fruit, biscuits, 
and wine. Ihad not seen him for 
many months; and as he rose to re- 
ceive me, the light of the shaded gas 
lamp falling upon his head and face 
revealed to me how aged and broken 
his appearance had become in that 
period of time. Then I remembered 
him as a hale, hearty old man, strong 
of limb, straight and square about the 
shoulders, carrying himself with the 
air of an old soldier, gaunt, upright. 
stern, unbending and unbent. Now, 
before me stood a bowed infirm figure 
with trembling hands and tottering 
feet, with thin pinched features and 
sunken eyes. Little as I knew the 
man, and little as I liked what I knew 
or had heard of him, I was touched to 
see what a wreck he looked of his 
former outward self. Involuntarily | 
stretched out my hand to him, and ex- 
pressed my regret at seeing him look 
so ill. He bowed, and touched my 
hand with the tips of his fingers, whic! 
were clammy and cold. Then he mo- 
tioned me in silence to a chair on the 
opposite side of the fire to where he 
sat, and resumed his own seat. 

“You are somewhat late, sir,” he 
said querulously, glancing at me from 
beneath his shaggy brows; the same 
keen searching glance I remembered 
of old—the glance of a man who has 
made money. 

“ But five minutes, Mr. Thorneley,’ 
I replied ; “and that I think you will 
excuse when [I tell you I have crossed 
the Channel to-day, and only arrived 
home about an hour ago.” 

“Have you dined? Allow me to 
order you something” 
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“ Nothing, thanks. I took my usual 
meal after a journey—a meat tea; 
and, though despatched in haste, 1t 
sufficed for my requirements ” 

“ At least,” he said more court- 
eously, “you will take a glass of 
wine?” 

“With pleasure, sir, after we have 
finished the business in which I under- 
stand you require my assistance.” 

He saw that I wished to come to 
the point at once; and drawing his 
chair near to mine, he fixed his pierc- 
ing gray eyes upon my countenance. 
I returned his gaze steadily enough ; 
and he then shifted uneasily, so that 
is countenance was turned sideways 
to me, 

“You are aware, Mr. Kavanagh, 
that my family solicitors have been, 
and still are, Messrs. Smith and Wal- 
ker, and no doubt you are surprised 
why I should now require other pro- 
fessional aid than theirs, Your curi- 
osity and speculative faculties, if you 
possess such, must have been on the 
qut vive since you got my note. Eh, 
sir?” 

There was a covert sarcasm in the 
old man’s voice which vexed me. 
“Every movement of Mr Thorneley’s 
must he a matter of genera! interest,” 
I said, with equal satire 

“Ha, ha, ha! Very good—given 
me back in my own kind,—tit for tat 
Like you all the better for it, Mr. 
Kavanagh,—a sharp lawyer 1s a good 
thing in its way, Well, you've not 
repudiated the curiosity, so I'll satisfy 
it. Isent for you to make my Will ;” 
and again he turned on me those 
shrewd glittering eyes, as if enjoying 
the amazement I could not entirely 
suppress 

“But I thought—” I stammered; 
“surely, sir, your own lawyers are the 
fittest persons ; it is against etiquette. 
Indeed, sir, I'd rather not have any 
thing to do with it.” 

“You will be paid, sir,” he said 
rudely. 

“It is not a question of payment, 
Mr. Thorneley ; simply, you place me, 
I foresee, iti an awkward position with 
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regard to a firm with whom I am on 
the most friendly terms. But of 
course they are acquainted with your 
desire of having my services ?” 

“ Of course they are nothing of the 
sort. If you are squeamish in the 
matter, I can get another man to do 
my business, and they'll not be a 
bit more enlightened on the subject. 
Whomsoever I employ must be bound 
to inviolable secrecy during my life- 
time, Let us understand each other, 
Mr. Kavanagh: I sent for you be- 
cause I knew you to be a discreet 
man, on whose prudence after my 
death I could rely. But I do not 
choose that Smith and Walker should 
know any thing of this transaction, 
You can do as you please in the mat- 
ther, but you must make your decision 
now.” 

I gave a rapid glance at my posi- 
tion with all the care time would al. 
low ; and one consideration outweighed 
every thing else,—I take heaven to 
witness it!—the thought that Hugh 
Atherton’s interests, which I felt to be 
now involved, would be safer in my 
hands than in those of any other man ; 
and I replied, “ So be it, Mr, Thorne- 
ley ; you may command my services.” 
If I had known what was coming; if 
in mercy one shadowy vision of that 
miserable future had been vouchsafed 
to me; if but a ray of light had illu. 
mined my darkened sight, I had shaken 
the dust off my feet, and left that doom- 
ed house never again to cross its 
threshold. 

Thorneley rose and pushed a small 
writing-table towards me, on which 
was placed the printed form of a will 
to be filled in. 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked. 

“T am.” 

He bent forward, with his hand 
shading his rugged brow, his eyes 
fixed intently on the fire and spoke in 
low distinct tones. I listened almost 
breathlessly ; and as I listened, I felt 
the cold sweat breaking out upon my 
forehead. And then I made the will. 
Yes, God help me! I made the will, 
for I saw it was inevitable, 
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“ We must have witnesses,” I said 
when it was finished. 

Mr. Thorneley rang the bell. “ Tell 
Thomas I want him here, and come 
back yourself.” The two men return- 
ed in a few moments,—coachman and 
footman; and before those two, with 
unshaken hand, with a face of rigid 
firmness, Gilbert Thorneley wrote his 
name; the servants affixed their sig- 
natures, and the deed was done. 

When we were alone I rose to de- 
part, and bade him good-night. As I 
left the room I looked back at the old 
man. He had sunk in his chair, and 
his face was buried in his hands, 
bowed and bent beside the fire, with 
his thin gray locks straying over his 
forehead, as if some bitter blast had 
swept over him and left him desolate ; 
—thus I saw him for the last time on 
earth. 

I left that house with a heavy secret 
locked in my breast, with a weight on 
heart and brain, and heeded not the 
blinding, drizzling rain as I bent my 
fuotsteps rapidly homeward, longing 
only to reach my quiet chamber, where 
I might commune with myself and be 
still. I am not an inveterate smoker ; 
but when I want to think out a knotty 
point, when I wish to obtain a clear 
view of any difficult question, I can 
quite appreciate the aid which a good 
cigar affords one. This night I was 
dazed, bewildered, and mechanically I 
sought my old friend in my breast- 
pocket. I stopped beside the window 
of a large chemist’s shop at the corner 
of Vere street and Oxford street to 
strike a light, when some one hastily 
passed out of the shop and ran full 
against me. 

“Kavanagh!” “ Atherton!” The 
man of all mén in the world to meet 
that night! What fatality was it that 
was hedging me in and fencing me 
round, without any agency of my 
own? e 

“Who would have thought of seeing 
you here ?” he exclaimed as he grasp- 
ed my hand, “TI had no idea you had 
returned even.” 

“T came back this very evening.” 
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“Only this evening! and whither 
away so soon, old fellow ?” 

I muttered something about busi- 
ness. 

“ Business ! Come, I like that. You 
have changed your nature, John, if 
you go after business the first evening 
of your return from Switzerland. Why, 
I didn’t suppose you would have stir- 
red if my old uncle yonder had sent 
for you to make his will, leaving me 
his sole heir.” And he laughed his 
old hearty joyous laugh, which had 
been music to me from the time when 
I fought his first battle for him at 
Rugby. Now it filled me with an un- 
accountable dread ; now it fell on my 
ear as the knell of times which were 
never more to come back. So near 
the truth too as he had been, talking 
in his own thoughtless, light-hearted 
way. What spell was over us all that 
fatal evening? Perhaps—I think it 
must have been so—all the dark sha- 
dows which were gathering over my 
soul revealed themselves in my coun- 
tenance, for I saw him look at me 
with the kind solicitous look that 
never became a manly face better 
than his. 

“Til tell you what it is, dear old 
John,” he said, putting his arm within 
mine; “ you are looking ‘terribly hip- 
ped about something or another, and 
any thing but the man you ought to 
look, after such a jolly outing as 
you've just had. Come, I’ll go home 
with you, and we'll have a prime 
Manilla, a steaming tumbler, and a 
cosy chat together ; and if that doesn’t 
send the blues back to the venerable 
old party from which they are gener- 
elly supposed by all good Christians 
to come, why, as Mr. Peggotty hath 
it, ‘I’m gormed?” And again that 
fatal influence stepped in, making me 
its agent to bring upon us the inevi- 
table To be ; and putting his friendly 
hand from off my arm, I said, “ No, 
Hugh, not to-night ; I have need to be 
alone. Indeed I am too tired to be 
good company even to you.” 

“Well, good-night then, my friend ; 
Til betake me to mine uncle, and see 
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how the old man is getting along this 
damp weather. Lister said he should 
look in, so we can tramp home toge- 
ther. But I won’t be shirked by you 
to-morrow, Master Jack,—don’t think 
it; and I shall bring somebody to fetch 
the Swiss toy I know you have got 
packed away for her somewhere in 
your knapsack. Good-night, good- 
night.” 

We shook hands, and he turned 
down Vere street. An impulse,— 
blind, unreasoning,—seized me a min- 
ute afterwards to call him back and 
ask him to come home with me; and 
I followed quickly upon his footsteps. 
The evening was very dark, and the 
rain beat blindingly in one’s face, so 
that it was difficult, with my near 
sight, to distinguish his figure ahead 
amidst the numerous other foot-pas- 
sengers. After a few moments I gave 
up the chase, half angry with myself 
for having been the sport of a sudden 
fancy. As once more I turned round 
io retrace my steps, a woman passed 
me at a hurried pace. and as she 
passed she almost stopped and gazed 
intently at me. A thick veil prevent- 
ed my seeing her face, and in no way 
was her figure familiar to me; but 
the gesture with which she stared at 
me was remarkable. and for a moment 
a matter of wonder; then I forgot the 
circumstance, and rapidly made my 
way home, thinking of the strange 
revelations I had just heard ; thinking 
of Hugh Atherton and our chance 
meeting; thinking of the days past 
and the days to come,—of much and 
many things which belong to the story 
I am telling,—of the time when I was 
a boy again at school, senior in my 
form and umpire in all pitched battles 
and the petty warfare boys wage with 
one another, when that little curly- 
headed, blue-eyed fellow, with his 
*cheeks all aglow and his nostrils big 
with indignant wrath, had come to me, 
a great burly clumsy lad of sixteen, 
and laid his plaint before me : 

“ Please, Kavanagh, the fellows say 
I’m a coward because I won’t lick 
Tom Overbury. Will you tell them 
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to leave me in peace?—because [| 
won't lick him.” 

“Why not, spooney ?” 

“ Because I don’t wish to.” 

“That won’t go down here, you 
know, Atherton ; you must give your 
reasons.” 

“He’s got something the matter 
with his right arm, and he can’t hit 
out. He’d have no chance against 
me. I know all about it, but the other 
fellows don’t, and they think he can’: 
fight ; he bade me not tell any one, 
That’s why they are always at him to 
make him pick quarrels. They set 
him on at me; but I won’t fight him, 
not for the whole school, masters and 
all.” 

Such was Hugh Atherton as a boy; 
such was he as a man,—ever generous 
and noble-hearted. I thought of him 
as then, I thought of him as now, re- 
membering all our long friendship, our 
close intimacy, with the weight of that 
dread secret upon me, and with the 
indescribable sense of coming evil 
clinging tome. I wished I had yield- 
ed to his request, and allowed him to 
accompany me home; I wished I had 
persevered in going after him; in 
short, I wished anything but what 
then was. Were those desires troub- 
ling me a taste of the vain, futile, 
heart-bitter wishes which the morrow 
was to bring forth? So, with the 
cold wind whistling round me, and 
scattering the dead leaves across the 
desolate square, where stood the house 
wherein I dweli, the rain beating 
against my face, and the sky above 
black and lowering, I reached my 
home, wet and weary. 

Methodical habits to a man brought 
up to the law, who has any pretence 
of doing well in his profession, become 
like second nature ; and when I had 
divested myself of my wet garments, 
I took out my journal and made an 
entry as usual of the date, object, etc., 
of my visit to Mr. Thorneley; and 
then I wrote out a brief memorandum 
of the same, which I addressed to 
Hugh Atherton in case of my death, 
and carefully locked it up with some 
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very private papers of my own, about 
which he already had my instructions. 
This done, I smoked a cigar, drank a 
tumbler of hot brandy-and-water, and 
went to bed, thoroughly tired out. 
Bat I could not sleep. For hours I 
tossed restlessly from side to side; 
now and then catching a few moments’ 
repose, which was disturbed by the 
most horrible and distressing dreams. 
Toward morning, I suppose, I must 
at last have fallen into a deep slum- 
ber—so profound that I never heard 
the old laundress’s hammering at the 
door, nor the arrival.of my clerk, nor 
the postman’s knock. 

At last I awoke, or rather was 
awakened. The day had advanced 
some hours; all traces of last night’s 
rain seemed to have vanished, and the 
sun shown full and bright in at the 
windows. Beside my bed stood Hardy, 
my old clerk. 

“ God bless you, sir, I thought you’d 
never wake !” 

“T wish I never had, for I am aw- 
fully tired. How are you, Hardy? 
and how is all going on?” 

“ Quite well, sir, thank you; and I 
hope you’re the same. We've wanted 
you badly enough. There’s that Wil- 
liams, he’s been here almost every day, 
teasing and tormenting about having 
his mortgage called in; and Lady 
Ormskirk, she called twice, and seemed 
in some trouble. Then there was a 
queer young chap from the country with 
along case about some inheritance ; in 
short, sir, if you had been at home we 
might have been no end busy—what 
with the old ones and what with the 
new ;” and Hardy cast a sigh after the 
possible tips and fees of which my ab- 
sence had deprived him. 

“Well, Pll see to it all as soon as I 
have dressed and had some breakfast. 
I suppose they’ve brought it up, and 
also the hot water?” 

“Some time ago, sir; you slept so 
late that I ventured to come in.” 

“All right. I shallbe ready directly.” 

Hardy still lingered, and I knew 
by his face there was some news 
coming. 


“There’s a fine to-do at Smith and 
Walker's, sir, this morning. I just 
met their head-clerk as I was coming 
here.” 

I sprang up in bed as if I had been 
shot, the old fancies and dread of the 
previous night returning with full force. 

“Smith and Walker’s!” I cried; 
“ what is the matter there ?” 

“Well, sir, I couldn’t quite make 
out the particulars, he was in such a 
hurry ; but old Mr. Thorneley’s been 
found dead in his room this morning, 
and they suspect there has been foul 
play. Mr. Griffiths—that’s the clerk 
—was going off to Scotland Yard. 
It’s a terrible thing, an’t it, sir, to be 
hurried off so quick? and none of the 
best of lives too, if one may believe 
what folks say. It’s shocked you, sir, 
I see; and so it did me, for I thought 
of Mr. Atherton and what a blow like 
it would be to him.” 

Whiter and whiter I felt my face 
was getting, and a feeling of dead sick- 
ness seized me. The man whom I 
had seen and spoken with but such 
few short bours since lay dead! the 
secret of whose life I possessed, know- 
ing what I now knew of him, and what 
had been left untold hanging like a 
black shadow of doubt around me; he 
was gone from whence there was no 
returning,—he was standing face to 
face with his Creator and his Judge! 

By this time Hardy had left the 
room, and I proceeded hastily to dress 
myself, feeling that more was coming 
than I wotted of then, and that the 
fearful storm which was gathering 
would quickly burst. 

Scarcely was I dressed when I 
heard a loud double-knock at the 
office-door, and directly after Hardy’s 
voice demanding admittance. I open- 
ed my door. 

“Sir, there is a police-officer who 
wishes to see you immediately.” 

I went out into the sitting-room. <A 
detective in plain clothes was there; 
I had known the man in another 
business formerly. 

“What do you want with me, 
Jones ?” 
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“You have heard of Mr. Thorne 
ley being found dead, sir?” 

“ Yes—my clerk has just told me. 
What did he die of ?” 

“He was poisoned, Mr. Kava- 
nagh.” 

I felt the man’s eyes were fixed on 
me as if he could read in my soul and 
see the fearful dread therein. I 
could have hurled him from the 
window. 

“Who is suspected?” I asked as 
calmly as my parched tougue would 
let me speak. R 

The man did not answer my ques- 
tion. 

“You were with him last evening, 
sir, were you not?” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, 
completely thrown off my guard; 
“they surely don’t suspect me /” 

“Not that ’m aware of, sir; but 
your evidence is necessary, since you 
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were one of the last persons who saw 
him alive.” 

“ But not the last,” I said, still blind 
to the fact pointed at. “Mr. Ather. 
ton, his nephew, was with him after [ 
left. I met him going there at the 
corner of Vere street.” 

There was a peculiar look on the 
man’s countenance—of compassion for 
me, I had almost said. 

“Mr. Kavanagh, sir, I had rather 
have cut off my right hand than that 
you should have told me that, for 
you’ve both been kind gentlemen to 
me and mine. Mr. Atherton js 
arrested on suspicion of having ad- 
ministered the poison to his uncle. 
When you remember where you met 
him, you can guess what your evi- 
dence will be against him. Here— 
Mr. Hardy! Help!” 

I remember nothing more, for I had 
fallen back insensible. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





[ORIGINAL] 


PEACE. 


“* Not as the world giveth give I unto you.”—Sr, Joun 14th. 


Break not its sleep, the faithful grief, still tender ; 
God gives at length His own beloved rest ; 

How worn the suffering brow! yet those meek fingers 
Still press the cross of patience to her breast. 


Stir not the air with one sweet, lingering cadence 
From life’s fair prime of love and hope and song ; 
Serener airs, from martyr hosts celestial, 
To that high trance of conquered peace belong. 


Hush mortal joy or wail, hush mortal peans ; 

Ye cannot reach that Thabor height sublime 
Where God’s eternal joy, in tranquil vision, 

Seems nearer than the sights and sounds of time. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 


TWO PICTURES OF LIFE 
I. 
THE HOME OF THE GUERINS. 


Taose who are familiar with the 
journal of Eugénie de Guérin, know 
that in Languedoc, near the towns or 
villages of Andillac and Gaillac, and 
not far from Toulouse, there is an 
ancient estate called Le Cayla; but 
they know little more than this of the 
place where Maurice and Eugénie de 
Guérin passed their youth in the quaint 
and beautiful simplicity that stamped 
their genius with so marked an indi- 
viduality. 

The peasantry of that region are 
wedded to old habits and traditions, 
and the ancient families are imbedded 
like rocks in the land, says Lamartine, 
(from whose “Entretiens” many of 
these local details are taken), and are 
nobles by common consent, because 
the chateau is merely the largest ruin 
in the village, and every one goes 
there as to a home to get whatever he 
needs in the way of advice, agricultu- 
ral tools, medicine or food. 

Let us in imagination visit the Cha- 
teau of Le Cayla, as it was in the 
year 1837, for we must make our first 
acquaintance with it when it is graced 
by the exquisite presence of those two, 
whose names are fast becoming house- 
hold words on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic—Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin. 

It is not like one’s dream of an 
ancient castel, this spreading, rectangu- 
lar house, built of brick and stone after 
a fashion of Henry the Fourth’s time, 
and perched on the summit of a sharp 
declivity. There is little to distinguish 
it from the great farms of the country 
round, but a half-ruined portico, pro- 
jecting over the flight of stone steps, a 
pointed turret. and the grooves of a 
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drawbridge, over which the ruthless 
hand of 1793 has effaced the ancient 
arms of the Guérins. The great flag- 
stones of the court-yard were loosened 
and uprooted long ago by the drainage 
from the stables, and in the angles of 
the wall grow holly and elder bushes, 
not too aristocratic to take root in 
such a soil. These gates stand open 
always, admitting wayfarers who may 
wish for a cup of water from the 
bucket hanging behind the door, or 
for a plate of soup to eat, sitting in 
the sunshine on the broad steps that 
lead down into the court-yard from the 
kitchen, an important department in 
this venerable homestead. 

Within doors blazes a goodly fire 
on the hearth, a whole tree, standing 
on end, sending its smoke up a great 
chimney through which daylight is 
visible, and ready to give a comfort- 
able greeting to Jean, or Gilles, or 
Romigniéres, when they come to talk 
of corn or sheep with the master, they 
sitting on the stone settles, built into 
the wall, he on one of those walnut 
arm-chairs standing between the kitch- 
en table and the fireplace. See the great 
copper boilers standing round the wall, 
and those immense soup-tureens, orna- 
mented with coarse painting, and the 
big dishes for the fish that they catch 
in the mill-pond once in three years. 

There—we have looked long 
enough ; pass through this long smoke- 
dried corridor to the dining-room, 
where masters and servants take their 
meals together, excepting on state oc- 
easions, the menials standing or sit- 
ting at the lower end of the unbleached 
cloth. 

Now down this little flight of steps 
to the salon, which is all white, with a 
large sofa, some straw chairs, and a 
table with books upon it. Yes—here 
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we pause—here are the objects of our 
search. In a faded tapestry arm-chair 
sits Maurice reading and Eugénie is 
near him. He looks but shadowy 
still, having just recovered from a 
fever, but the outline of his face is 
beautiful as he bends slightly over the 
book, the refined mouth, the expres- 
sive, drooping eyelids, the noble brow 
declaring him the worthy descendant 
of a long line of knights and gentle- 
men. One of these ancestors, Guérin 
de Montaigu, Grand Master of the 
Knights of Malta, looks down upon 
us from the wall as we stand behind 
Maurice’s chair, glancing, by the way, 
over his shoulder at the page he is 
reading, one of Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
brilliant articles. And now he reads 
aloud a striking passage, and Eugénie 
lifts her eyes and lets the work drop 
on her lap. What earnest, dovelike 
eyes they are! See how softly the 
hair parts on her forehead, passing 
over the pretty ear and falling in little 
curls at the back of her neck. The 
dress looks old-fashioned to us now, 
with its half-high, baby waist, and belt, 
and tucker, and her hair is dressed 
too high to be becoming; but there is 
the air of a refined lady in everything 
about her, and her face is like the face 
of a sweet, good little child. 

The reading has stopped and their 
talk turns upon private matters, somte- 
thing about Caroline, and hopes and 
fears for the future. We will leave 
them to their conversation, and pass 
out through yonder door, pausing for 
an instant to admire that picture of 
the Madonna and child, presented to 
the family by the queen, and to look 
through the glass doors and arched 
window at the terrace, all green and 
blossoming with roses and acacias. 

Here we are in M. de Guérin’s 
room, with its table and chairs loaded 
with books and with dust! That 
pric-Dieu was embroidered by Mme. 
de Guérin, whose pensive face looks 
out from the pictures, hanging be- 
tween the fireplace and the bed. 
There is the cross presented by 
Christine Rognier, and the holy water 
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vase, and the picture of Calvary 
fore which Eugénie used to kneel 
pour out her childisk woes. One 
she prayed that some spots might 
appear from her frock, and they 
appeared—and again i 
her doll might have a soul, but tha 

never came to pass. No doubt it was 

in this great state bed that Madame 

de Guérin died at midnight on th 

second of April, 1819. Evugénie had 

fallen asleep at her mother’s feet, and 

as the spirit passed away from the 
long suffering body, M. de Guéria 

waked the little girl. “My God! | 

hear the priest, I see the lighted can- 

dles and a pale face bathed in tears,” 

she wrote sixteen years afterwards, 

Poor little soul! she awoke to th 

double responsibility of child and par- 
ent, for the little eight-year-old Mau- 
rice was her mother’s legacy to her. 

Now a dark spiral staircase in th 
turret leads to the large hall on th 
first story, and then winds on with 
several landing-places to the upper 
part of the house where the servants 
sleep. 

This hall is the grand reception- 
room for guests of distinction, and has 
more an air of grandeur than the rest 
of ¢he chiteau. This ornamented 
ceiling and deep wainscoting of 
carved wood, these paintings set in 
the panels, and that huge chimmey- 
piece supported on stone caryatides, 
call up to our faney the days when 
stately dames and gentle courtiers 
visited Le Cayla for the hunting sea- 
son. But there is a golden renown 
in store for this shattered, time-worn 
house, more precious than that shed 
upon it by any Guérin of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Suites of small rooms lead from the 
hall—here is the room that Eugénie 
shares with her younger sister Marie, 
and near by is the chambrette whcre 
Maurice sleeps when he is at home. 
In his absence it is her nest where 
she reads, writes, prays, or leans on 
the window-sill to listen to the brook 
rippling below the terrace, to doves, 
and nightingales and all the lovely 
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out-door sounds; or to look over the 
corn-fields, groves, chestnut trees, and 
vineyards in the valley, far away to 
the mountains where her friend, 
Louise de Bayne, lives in a white 
chiteau with a linden tree walk, in a 
country of ravines and waterfalls ;— 
but we have indulged long enough in 
this summer dream of Le Cayla, and 
must turn to a picture full of sober 
tints and shadows. 


LA CHENAIE. 


In Brittany, within a few hours, 
drive from Rennes, was the old family 
place of the Lamennais, where about 
the year 1830 Hugues Filicité de La- 
mennais drew around him several of the 
most promising intellects of France,* 
with the view of establishing a new 
religious order, that should meet all 
the demands of that most grasping of 
centuries, the nineteenth. Montalem- 
bert, Gerbert, Sainte-Beuve, Lacor- 
daire, Rohrbacher, Combalot, and 
many others of more or less distinction, 
were inmates or frequent visitors in 
the old white house with its peaked 
French roof, surrounded on every side 
by thick woods that were full of beauty 
and song in summer, but in winter 
pressed about it in dusky-brown mo- 
notony, while overhead hung the grey, 
heavy Breton sky. 

Here Lamennais passed through 
many of the struggles of his giant 
nature, slow in its action, but never 
pausing until it had reached the ex- 
treme result of any course of thought 
or feeling. Here, at fifteen years of 
age, he took refuge with his brother, 
Jean de Lamennais, to think out the 
perplexities that clouded his faith so 
persistently as to prevent him from re- 
ceiving his first communion until he 
was twenty-two years old; and hither 
he came to labor over the task he 
had proposed to himself, of procuring 


* The precise period at which La Chénaie became 
the resort of these celebrated men we have been un- 
able to ascertain. 

The Lamennais were a commercial family in Bor- 
deaux, ennobled during the reign of Louis XVI. 
L’ Abbé de Lamennais, the second son, refusing to be- 
come & merchant, retired to La Chénaie, and prepar- 
ed himself for the priesthood. 


the banishment of tyranny and suffer- 
ing from the earth. 

At the time Maurice de Guérin * 
joined the little circle at La Chénaie, 
Lamennais had reached the turning 
point in his career. After preaching 
in his journal, with the assurance of a 
prophet, the public union of Catholicity 
and democracy, he had suffered the 
mortification of finding himself obliged 
to suspend the publication of LZ’ Avenir. 
A visit to Rome, where he was treated 
with the greatest personal considera- 
tion, convinced him that there was no 
prospect of support from the Holy 
See, and he returned home oppressed 
with disappeintment, and though ap- 
parently submissive to the decision of 
his superiors, already resolving in his 
mind, perhaps unconsciously, plans to 
crush the power that had crushed him. 
Those around him feared that he 
would die of grief. One day he said 
to a favorite pupil, Elie de Kertauguy, 
when they were sitting together under 
one of the Scotch pines behind the 
chapel, in the great spreading garden : 
“There is the place where I wish to 
rest,” marking out on the grass the 
form of a grave with his stick: “ But 
no tombstone over me—only a mound 
of earth. Oh! I shall be well off 
there.” 

“Tf,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “he 
had died then, or in the following 
months, if his heart had snapped in 
its hidden struggle, what a fair, un- 
blemished memory he would have left, 
what fame as a faithful believer (fidéle) 
a hero—almost a martyr! What a 
mysterious subject of meditation and 
revery to those who love to contem- 
plate great destinies thwarted!” And 
yet even then Lamennais’ sufferings 
must have proceeded more from 
wounded pride than from disappointed 
philanthropy, for one can hardly 
imagine a sterner course of tyranny 
than that of forcing dogmatically upon 
Catholic nations a theory of political 
freedom that would have thrown half 


* Vide M. Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘ Notice sur Maurice de 
Guérin.”” 
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the civilized world into a state of re- 
volution. 

A striking point in M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s masterly analysis of the char- 
acter of: his former friend is the strange 
contrast offered by the double nature 
of Lamennais, who always leaned 
completely to one side or the other, 
without any gradation, sometimes 
being possessed by what Buffon calls, 
in speaking of beasts of prey, “a 
soul of wrath;” and again filled with 
a sweetness and tenderness that drew 
little children to him, a truly fascinat- 
ing mood ; and from one humor to the 
other he would pass in an instant. 

To La Chénaie and to the influence 
of this wonderful being, this compound 
of pathetic gentleness and combative 
obstinacy, of magnetism and repulsion, 
Guérin came one afternoon early in 
the December of 1832. M. Féli, as 
Lamennais was called in his house- 
hold, where ceremony was laid aside, 
and the most charming relations exist- 
ed between old and young, received 
him very cordially in his little private 
parlor, which was furnished with one 
chair and a chest of drawers. The 
master had a way of letting the per- 
son he was conversing with say every- 
thing that he had to say upon a subject 
without interruption (an uncomfortable 
method, by the way, of convincing 
one of the paucity of one’s ideas), and 
then he would take up the matter him- 
self, and speak “ gravely, profoundly, 
luminously.” But on this occasion he 
gave himself up freely to a chat upon 
all sorts of subjects calculated to draw 
out the general intelligence of his new 
pupil—the weather in Languedoc, 
Maurice’s travelling companions, his 
age, the high tides at Saint Malo, Cal- 
deron, oyster fishing, Catholic poetry, 
Victor Hugo, the most remarkable 
fishes on the coast of Brittany—all 
the while hurrying to and fro in the 
little room, presenting a singular ap- 
pearance with his small, slender figure, 
clad in grey from head to foot, his 
oblong head, pale complexion, grey 
eyes, long nose, and brow furrowed 
with wrinkles. 
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The life at La Chénaie suited 
Guérin’s taste admirably, excepting 
perhaps the practice of rising at five 
o'clock, against which every well- 
regulated mind must rebel. One of 
his great enjoyments was the daily 
mass in the quiet little chapel below 
the terrace inthe garden. “ At break. 
fast,” he wrote to Eugénie, “ we haye 
butter, and bread which we toast to 
make it more appetizing (toast was 
rather a luxury in those days on the 
continent), butter plays an important 
part in the meals. Dinner ¢rés con- 
Sortable, with coffee and liqueurs when 
we have company, is seasoned with a 
rolling fire of wit, generally coming 
from M. Féli—whose mots are 
charming—vivid, piercing, sparkling 
and innumerable. His genius es- 
capes in this way when he is not at 
work, and from sublime he becomes 
fascinating.” 

In studies, Maurice was thrown in- 
to modern languages, Catholic philoso- 
phy, and the history of philosophy. 
Each pupil had a room to himself, 
but they all studied in a common 
room -sitting round a good fire. 
Their recreations consisted in skating 
on a pond close by the house, or tak- 
ing walks in the woods, staff in hand, 
M. Féli marching on ahead wearing 
a battered old straw hat such as 
great men love to shelter their illus- 
trious heads with. They had supper 
at eight o’clock and then adjourned to 
the pleasant, quaint old parlor, where 
chess and backgammon greeted the 
master’s longing eyes, smoothing his 
brow and putting him in genial mood. 
Then he would throw himself on the 
immense sofa that stood under his 
grandmother’s portrait, and become 
absorbed into the threadbare crimson 
velvet, except the little head ever 
rolling restlessly from side to side 
with eyes gleaming like fire-flies. 


* And then he would talk, 
Ye gods! how he would talk !"— 


What treasures of wit, humor, an- 
ecdote, analysis, and broad generaliza- 
tion poured from that horn of plenty, 
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his mind stored with the prints of 
nearly half a century of philosophic 
research and observation of men and 
things! His voice varied with his 
words from grave to gay, and now 
and then came long peals of shrill 
laughter, more derisive perhaps than 
mirthful. “That is our man!” said 
Maurice proudly, after describing 
such an evening; that evening per- 
haps when his own attractions eclipsed 
the master’s brilliancy in the estima- 
tion of one who saw him for the first 
time—M. de Marzan, a former pupil 
of Lamennais, who revisited La 
Chénaie on the 18th of December, 
1832. 

M. Féli was in one of his most de- 
lightful moods, recounting the experi- 
ences of his late Italian journey, and 
drawing out in his genial way the 
keen observations of the young men 
about him—of all excepting poor 
Maurice, who stood silent among the 
hopeful, eager talkers, painfully con- 
scious of himself and distrustful of 
others, we must confess, with all 
affectionate sympathy for our he- 
ro. But in his reserved mien, in 
his expressive southern eyes and 
intellectual face, there was a magne- 
tim that won completely M. de 
Marzan’s attention from the de- 
lights of conversation, and as soon 
as the evening ended, he obtained 
an introduction through Elie de 
Kertauguy, a handsome, gifted youth 
from Lower Brittany, passionately 
devoted to Lamennais, and compas- 
sionately attentive to Guérin, re- 
garding him, as did most of the in- 
mates of La Chénaie, as a refined 
but very inefficient member of their 
circle. 

Not so Marzan, who in twenty-four 
hours had thawed Maurice’s reserve, 
won his confidence, seen his journal, 
heard the circumstances of his unre- 
quited love for Mlle. de Bayne, and 
laid the foundation of a friendship 
that lasted unbroken to the day of 
Guérin’s death. What days, and 
nights too, of rapture these two young 
poeis used to spend together, guided 


by their older and more experienced 
friend, Hippolyte de La Morvonnais 
(a frequent visitor at La Chénaie), 
who had been to Grasmere to visit 
Wordsworth, and come home imbued 
with veneration for “ Les Lakistes” 
(The Lake Poets). There came to be 
a mania among the three friends for 
describing in homely language the 
simplest domestic details, which they 
considered it a triumph in art to be 
able to give in a rhythm so dubious 
that none but the initiated could tell 
whether it was meant for prose or 
verse. 

Even at this early period, Guérin 
gave evidence of the peculiar strength 
and weakness of his style, the vague- 
ness and looseness of his verse, the 
faultless harmony of his prose, which 
is as pure as air, free from the least 
touch of provincialism or mannerism ; 
and yet, in the simple fervor of its 
revelations of the secrets that nature 
poured into his attentive ear, we are 
reminded of the sweet pipings of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, as dear old Christo- 
pher North interprets them to us. 
Through him we see and hear trees 
wave and waters flow, birds sing and 
winds sigh in the woods, and without 
being disturbed by moral inferences 
and philosophical conclusions. And 
surely, when beauty comes to us so 
pure and fresh and untarnished, she 
may be left to teach her own lessons, 
which come to us so softly too from 
her lips. 

The months that Maurice spent at 
La Chénaie were not especially fruit- 
ful to him, except in the sad experi- 
ences that tended to develop his 
moral strength. But for Morvonnais 
and Marzan, he would have remained 
quite unappreciated, for Lamennais, 
who gave the tone to the household, 
was too much “absorbed in his apoc- 
alyptic social visions ”* to be conscious 
of the jewel that glittered: before his 
eyes. Lamennais was a logician, a 
philosopher, a passionate and fanatical 
worker. Guérin was a man of ex- 


* Sainte-Beuve. 
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quisite artistic perceptions, but dreamy, 
undecided, deficient in vigor. Odin and 
Apollo,—sledge-hammer and chisel,— 
thunderbolt and sunbeam, are not more 
unlike in use and significance. M. 
Féli offered nothing but pitying ten- 
derness, which Maurice accepted in 
dumb veneration. No wonder that, 
with the life at La Chénaie, all in- 
timate intercourse between them 
ceased. 

But it is a matter for surprise that, 
with all his powers of fascination, La- 
mennais inflicted (so far as we can 
learn the circumstances of the case) 
no permanent injury upon the faith of 
any one of his companions at La 
Chénaie. Lacordaire, Gerbet, Mont- 
alembert, and Rohrbacher became re- 
nowned champions of the church. 
Combalot, who had adored Lamennais, 
burst forth into a storm of invectives 
against him (as is the wont of disap- 
pointed idolaters), and then exclaimed, 
“ Alas! I have wounded that heart 
into which I could have poured tor- 
rents of love!’ Morvonnais and Mar- 
zan were ardent believers; Elie de 
Kertauguy and Guérin died Catholics. 
In short, Lamennais had devoted the 
prime of life to the church, and in 
those years had uttered words of wis- 
dom never to be unsaid or forgotten. 
In spite of himself he must always be 
an eloquent advocate of the faith he 
deserted, a powerful enemy of the 
cause he espoused. 

The time was already drawing near 
when the asylum should be closed to 
Maurice where he had found, in spite 
of disappointment and frequent de- 
pression, a happy, congenial home. 
On Easter Sunday, Lamennais cele- 
brated his last mass and gave com- 
munion to all the little circle. “ Who 
would have said” (we quote from 
Sainte-Beuve) “to those who clus- 
tered round the master, that he who 
had just given them communion, 
would never administer it again to 
anyone; that he would refuse it for- 
evermore; and that he would soon 
adopt for his too true device an oak 
shattered by the storm, with the proud 
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motto: JI break but bend not? A 
Titan’s device, @ la Capanée !” 

Early in the autumn of 1833, the 
Bishop of Rennes ordered the dissoly- 
tion of Lamennais’ religious commu- 
nity, and the pupils were removed jo 
Ploérmel, where they continued their 
studies under the supervision of M, 
Jean de Lamennais. M. Féli dis. 
banded his little army with the dig- 
nity of a defeated general, and then 
threw himself single-handed again in- 
to the fight. He changed his patri- 
cian name to F. Lamennais, and de- 
manded of democracy (says one of 
his biographers), as he had demanded 
of the church, a wand-stroke that 
should free the world at once from 
suffering and oppression. His success 
may be judged by the political history 
of France in the last sixteen years, 
In religion he adopted “ Christianisme 
législate,’* whatever that may be. 
“Tf,” said he, “men feel so irresis- 
tibly impelled to unite themselves to 
God that they return to Christianity, 
let no one suppose that it can be to 
that Christianity which presents itself 
under the name of Catholicism.” 

In the revolution of ’48 he thought 
he saw the birth of liberty; in the 
“ Coup d’Etat” he received its death- 
blow in his own person. Baffled on 
every side, he betook himself to litera- 
ture, and translated the “ Divina Com- 
media ;” then “ feeling within him no 
life-sustaining thought,” he died in his 
seventy-third year, after an illness of 
a few weeks, leaving these words in 
his will: “I will be buried among the 
poor, and like the poor. I will have 
nothing over my graye, not even a 
stone; nor will I have my body car- 
ried into any church.” They laid 
him in Pére la Chaise, and no word 
of blessing was uttered over his grave. 
Poor Lamennais! What magnificent 
possibilities were shattered in his fall! 

And Maurice, what were his emo- 
tions when the door of La Chénaie 
closed behind him ?—the “ little para- 
dise” he called it, but then, poor soul, 
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anything that had escaped him for ever 
seemed to have been paradise. He suf- 
fered all that must be endured by 
those who have mistaken personal in- 
fluence for a divine attraction. The 
novitate on which he had entered at 
La Chénaie with a certain reluctance, 
galled him beyond endurance at Ploér- 
mel. “I would rather run the chance 
of a life of adventure than be garrotted 
by arule,” he said, and so he went out 
into the world again, feeling like a thing 
let loose in the universe, and by the 
blessing of Providence was received 
into the home of his unfailing friend, 
Hippolyte de la Morvonnais, who lived 
most delightfully on the coast of Brit- 
tany, at a place called Le Val de 
rArquenon. 

Two months of simple country life, 
and of intercourse with Morvonnais, 
and with his wife, who exercised over 
Maurice the noblest and sweetest in- 
fluence, gave him renewed strength to 
battle with life again. In the follow- 
ing extract from his journal, describing 
the last walk at Le Val, we see with 
what tenacity he clung to the past, 
and with what sadness he encountered 
the future: “Ten o’clock in the 
evening. Last walk, last visit to the 
sea, to the cliffs, to the whole grand 
scenery that has enchanted me for two 
months. Winter is smiling upon us 
with all the grace of spring, and giv- 
ing us days that make birds sing and 
leaves burst forth on the rose-bushes 
in the garden, on the eglantine in the 
woods, on the honeysuckle climbing 
over rock and wall. About two 
o'clock we took the path that winds so 
gracefully through flowering broom 
and coarse cliff grass, skirting along 
wheat-fields, bending toward ravines, 
twisting in and out between hedge-rows, 
and at last boldly ascending the loftiest 
rocks. The object of our walk was a 
promontory that commands the Bay of 
Quatre-Vaux <A hundred feet below 
us shone the sea, breaking against the 
rocks with sounds that passed through 
our souls as they mounted to heaven. 
Toward the horizon the fishing-boats 
unfurled against the azure sky their 
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dazzling sails, and as our eyes turned 
from this little fleet to the more numer- 
ous one that sailed singing nearer to us, 
an innumerable crowd of sea-birds fish- 
ing gaily, and gladdening our eyes with 
the sight of their bright plumage and 
graceful movements over the water— 
the birds, the sails, the lovely day and 
universal peace gave to the sea a festal 
beauty that filled my soul with glad 
enthusiasm in spite of the sad thoughts 
I had brought with me to our promon- 
tory ; and then I looked with all my 
soul at headlands, rocks, and isl- 
ands, trying to imprint them on my 
memory and carry them away with 
me. Coming home I trod religiously, 
and with regret at every step, the 
path that had so often led me to such 
beautiful thoughts, in such sweet com- 
pany. The path is so charming when 
it reaches the coppice, and passes on 
among high hazel trees, and a thick, 
bushy hedge of boxwood! Then 
the joy that nature had bestowed upon 
me died away, and the melancholy of 
parting took possession of me. To- 
morrow will make of sea, and woods, 
and coast, and all the charms I have 
enjoyed, a dream, a floating thought 
to me; and so, that I might carry 
away from these dear places as much 
as possible, and as if they could give 
themselves to me, I besought them to 
engrave their images upon my soul, to 
give me something of themselves that 
could never pass away; and I broke 
off branches of boxwood, bushes, and 
luxurious thickets, plunging my head 
into their depths to breathe in the wild 
perfumes they exhale, to penetrate into 
their very essence, and speak as it 
were heart to heart. 

“The evening passed as usual in 
talking and reading. We recalled the 
happiness of past days; I traced a 
faint picture of them in this book, and 
we looked at it sadly, as at some dear, 
beautiful, dead face.” 

One more passage from his journal 
and we will leave Maurice de Guérin 
in Paris. Two years from the follow- 
ing date he was a fashionable man of 
the world, capable of vieing in con- 
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versation with those marvels of wit 
and brilliancy, the talkers of Paris ; 
but we have to do with him only as 
the banished recluse, the exile from 
La Chénaie- 

“ Paris, Feb., 1834. 

“OQ God! close my eyes, keep me 

from seeing all this multitude, whose 
presence rouses in me thoughts so bit- 
ter and discouraging. As I pass 





and Workers. 


through it, let me be deaf to the sounds, 
inaccessible to the impressions that 
overwhelm me when I am in the 
crowd ; set before my eyes some image, 
some vision of the things I love, 
field, a valley, a moor, Le Cayla, Le 
Val, something in nature ; I will walk 
with eyes fastened upon these dear 
forms, and pass on without a sense of 
suffering.” 





From the Month. 


OF DREAMERS AND WORKERS. 


Neary all men are born either 
dreamers or workers ; not perhaps only 
the one or only the other, but one of 
these two points is the centre of their 
oscillation. Like a pendulum, they 
can move only so far toward their op- 
posite, some more, some less ; but, like 
the pendulum, they invariably return 
to their centre. Do we not all know 
some man with abstracted eye, high, 
retreating forehead, rather refined and 
often slightly attenuated frame and 
features, and placidly resolute in de- 
meanor, who has held the same posi- 
tion in the opinion of his fellow-men, 
or, it may be, has occupied the same 
bench on the Sunday quietly for twenty 
years or more? He is a specimen of 
the extreme type of dreamers—ven- 
erative, mystical, and benevolent ; but 
to all appearance practically useless, 
helpless, and inert. Viewed physio- 
logically, these men are chiefly fair- 
haired and of the nervous lymphatic 
temperament; sometimes this is com- 
bined with the bilious temperament, 
and in such cases (to some of which 
we shall have more particularly to 
allude) they become remarkable cha- 
racters. It has been said that the 
religion natural to dreamers is a mild 
rorm of Buddhism; but this is pra- 
bably beeause most Buddhists are 
dreamers and mystics in the highest 
degree. One thing is certain, dream- 
ers are in politics either conservative 
or utopian, and in religion are little 


disposed either to reject what they 
have been taught or to influence others 
todoso. It they have been educated 
as Catholics, mild and devout Catholics 
they live and die; if as Protestants, 
they are unusually gentle and tolerant, 
and oppose alike reforms that would 
be innovations, and innovations that 
would be reforms. A man who lives 
by faith, thus resting on the invisible, 
has at times an apparent resemblance 
toadreamer. It is not our object in 
this paper to point out the distinction, 
wide as it indeed is. Dreamers are 
the subject of wonderful anecdotes 
about their absence of mind: it is re- 
lated of them that they forget their 
meals, starton a journey without their 
hats, walk with their eyes wide open 
over precipices, ride on their walking- 
sticks, and are surprised when toll is 
not demanded of them for their charger. 
There is no occasion to believe all 
these preposterous tales, but no doubt 
there are many very curious and per- 
fectly well-authenticated cases of ab- 
straction of mind so entire as to cause 
catastrophes both painful and ludicrous. 
To these men their real life is their 
dream, their working-day is only their 
interruption and annoyance. They are 
in heart mystics, and only need a cer- 
tain activity of brain and speech to 
proclaim themselves as such. They 
possess great store of happiness within 
themselves, owing to their peculiarity 
of caring Jess than others for those 
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substantial and golden rewards which 
cause the unrest of the world. They 
love the unseen and mysterious better 
than the visible and sensuous, and 
would in general barter any amount 
of distinct and limited reality for in- 
definite prospects; so that the single 
streak of wan and dying light, which 
sleeps on the edge of the dark horizon, 
is more precious to them, as suggest- 
ing Infinity, than any view which 
could be offered of noble cities or fer- 
tile plains. Almost all things are to 
them symbolical. No action is in 
their thought simply what it seems to 
be; but there is about every deed 
performed, circumstance encountered, 
or season passed, a secret sense of 
omen or prescience, of brightness or 
of shadow. Light becomes a senti- 
ment calling up images of correspond- 
ing radiance and beauty, but especially 
perhaps that early morning light which 
seems, while yet sleeping, to float in 
on the world, as opposed to the fading 
colors of departing day. Darkness, 
again, sometimes lends a sense of 
peril; but more often is peopled by 
spirits—a realm of shadows and sha- 
dowy delights, all called into being, 
moved, governed, and colored by the 
dreamer in his dream. The many 
gradations between brightness and 
gloom have each their especial fasci- 
nation for dreamers, who are in this 
respect as discriminative and fanciful 
as the Jews, who, in olden times, dis- 
tinguished two kinds of twilight: the 
doves’ twilight, or crepusculum of the 
day, and ravens’ twilight, or the cre- 
pusculum of the night. In truth, their 
tendency is to behold all actual things 
as illusions, and to consider the spirit- 
ual and unseen world as the only 
true one: thus, in the cloudy mantle 
of constant reverie they hide all the 
ills and infirmities of humanity, and 
slumber in the “golden sleep of hal- 
cyon quiet apart from the everlasting 
storms of life.” For when a man can 
sit calmly on an uncomfortable pole, 
like the Indian mystic, and say “I 
am the Universe, and the Universe is 
me,” he has attained to the greatest 
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conceivable height and perfection of 
dream-life. From the age of Plato to 
our own times dreamers have been 
born perpetually among the sons of 
men. St. John is claimed by them as 
being the most profound and loving 
mystic ever given to the world. There 
have been countless others ; we need 
not add a list of names; those of 
Swedenborg, Boehmen, and Irving, 
will occur to the memory as represent- 
ing one class of dreamers. These 
leaders are, as one might predict, re- 
garded with the extreme veneration 
characteristic of the order. Indeed, 
of some it may be chronicled, as it 
was of the ancient deities, Bud- 
dha, ete., “ Once a man, now a God!” 
In general, dreamers have tenant- 
ed our madhouses rather than filled 
our prisons; if, however, they do 
commit crimes, they are serious 
ones. Religious and political assas- 
sinations have been commonly the 
fruits of mad dreamers. In the ranks 
have been numbered many holy men, 
and as a rule they have influenced 
mankind rather by the example of 
their life and the teaching of their pen 
than by busy practical action. Only 
certain professions and occupations 
are suitable for dreamers. In the 
olden times they were poets, shep- 
herds, prophets, soothsayers, diviners, 
alchemists, rhabdomantists.* In these 
days they are by rights clergymen, 
authors, poets, philanthropists, and, 
philosophers. If they enter trade 
they commonly end inthe Gazette ; and 
placed in positions of authority, where 
severity of discipline has to be ex- 
ercised, they are uniformly unsuccess- 
ful; in situations of trust, they are in- 
variably single-hearted and faithful, 
but in every place and at all times 
they are the most frequent victims of 
fraudulent representations and impu- 
dent imposture. A certain number of 
the priesthood among all nations, gen- 
tle, speculative, and saintly men, 


* /aBdog, @ rod; men who undertook, and 
in certain unenlightened regions do still under- 
take, to discover wells of water, veins of miner- 
als, or hidden treasures of money and jewels, 
by means of divining-rods. 
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have been of this order; weaving 
their work and their dreams together 
into a fair fabric of many colors, which 
if it seems to ordinary eyes shadowy 
and unsubstantial as the mist, is yet, 
like the air, elastic, solid, and capable 
of resisting a very heavy pressure. 
Idealists are, however, rarely formid- 
able in action unless the bilious is 
largely transfused in their tempera- 
ment. They then become mission- 
aries‘ and martyrs; patriots, revolu- 
tionists, fanatics; they head revolu- 
tions, plan massacres, overthrow mon- 
archies, and shatter creeds. Peter 
the Hermit, John of Leyden, are ex- 
amples of this order. 

The workers born into the world 
are widely different in temperament 
and disposition, and antagonistic in 
principles, sentiment, and action. They 
consist botl of those who work with 
their hands alone, and of those who 
work up into a practical form the re- 
veries and speculative schemes of the 
dreamers. Physiologically viewed, 
the extreme type of the worker ex- 
hibits most frequently the bullet-shaped 
head, square jaw, muscular, thick neck, 
large chest development, and elemental 
hand, commonly also the sanguine, 
sanguine-nervous, or sanguine-bilious 
temperament, They have an irresist- 
ible propensity to do, to acquire, to 
conquer or invade ; they are fertile in 
resource, opulent in stratagem, full of 
quarrel, and essentially aggressive. 
A contest is to them an occasion of 
inexplicable delight; and naturally 
dedicated to action, they are as unable 
to conceive of disappointment as the 
other class are to resist that which is 
or seems to be their destiny. They 
become engineers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, inventors, mighty hunters, 
soldiers, sailors, pioneers, emigrants, 
rough-riders, pugilists, smugglers, 
aéronauts, acrobats, and celebrated 
performers in travelling circuses and 
menageries, lion-tamers, snake-charm- 
ers, rat-catchers, burglars, thieves, and 
highwaymen. They are gamekeepers, 
and devote their lives to circumvent 
and strive in mortal strife with poach- 
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* the gamekeepers. 
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ers; or they are poachers, and spend 


their days and nights in plotting 


against and harassing and threatening 
As clergymen they 
are most hard-working, zealous and 
excellent, but also the most quarrel- 
some and intolerant. When they 
come on to the earth as younger mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, who may 
neither dig, trade, nor fight in the ring, 
and have not the wherewithal to keep 
racehorses and hunters, they enter the 
army or navy, and there in times of 
peace, when no legitimate outlet pre- 
sents itself for the expenditare of these 
energies, they form a very insubordi- 
nate and turbulent item of the popula- 
tion. The lower classes of the work- 
ers who cannot get work, then crusade 
against the upper classes, who are in 
the same predicament; and we see the 
result in the perpetual placarding in 
some journals and newspapers of “ de- 
plorable blackguardism in high life.” 
Three parts out of five, or even a 
larger proportion, of the Anglo-Saxon 
population are composed of workers 
as opposed to dreamers; and th 

seething unquiet mass of humanity 
known and described by some writers 
as our “dangerous classes” is almost 
entirely recruited from their ranks. 
Many centuries ago they were vikings, 
pirates, and border robbers; they 
scoured the seas, made raids, reived 
the cattle, and levied black-mail; anon 
they were crusaders, for though Peter 
the Hermit was a dreamer, his follow- 
ers were workers; subsequently they 
destroyed monasteries; and in these 
days they have made railroads and 
abolished the corn-laws. But, never- 
theless, the men who first built churches, 
and dwelt in monasteries, and discov- 
ered the mysterious agency by which 
the engine was to do its work, were 
not workers, but. dreamers, and were 
reviled in their day as visionaries and 
enthusiasts. Where a dreamer would 
have been an alchemist, amodern work- 
er finds his mission to be a gold-digger ; 
where one is a shepherd, the other will 
be a hunter or trapper :—the first 
works that he may retire to dream. 
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the second dreams how he shall arise 
and work. 

The dreamers among men select as 
mates the workers among women, or 
are (perhaps more often) selected by 
them, and vice versa. It is the old 
eternal law of nature—the duality 
pervading all things, types, and 
classes, man and woman, positive and 


negative, matter and spirit, reason and 
faith ; and, in spite of the gentle scorn 
which dreamers cherish for workers, 
and the undisguised contempt with 
which workers regard dreamers, so 
they will continue to exist side by side 
until the day comes when the worker 
can work no more, and the dreamer 
shall have dreame? ‘or the last time. 





MISCELLANY. 


The Old Church at Chelsea, England.— 
Mr. H. H. Burnell read a paper before 
the British Archeological Society lately, 
on the Old Church of Chelsea. The 
chancel, with the chauntries north and 
south of it, are the only portions of an- 
cient work left. The north chauntry, 
called the Manor Chauntry, once con- 
tained the monuments of the Brays, 
now in very imperfect condition, hay- 
ing been destroyed or removed to make 
space for those of the Gervoise family. 
There remains, however, an ancient 
brass in the floor, Of the south, or 
More Chauntry, he stated that the mon- 
ument of Sir Thomas More was re- 
moved from it to the chancel; and the 
chauntry had been occupied by the 
monuments of the Georges family, now 
also removed, displaced, and destroyed. 
Mr. Blunt showed that, notwithstanding 
the current contrary opinion, founded 
on Aubrey’s assertion, the More monu- 
ment is the original one for which Sir 
Thomas More himself dictated the epi- 
taph. Mr, Burnell, the architect of the 
improvements effected subsequently to 
1857, spoke positively as to the non-ex- 
istence of a crypt which conjecture had 
placed under the More Chauntry. The 
foundation of the west end of the 
church before it was enlarged in 1666, 
he found west of Lord Dacre’s tomb. 
On the north side of the chancel an 
aumbrey, and on the south a piscina 
was tound, coeval with the chancel 
(early fourteenth century). The arch 
between the More Chauntry and the 
chancel is a specimen of Italian work- 
manship—dated 1528—a date confirm- 
ed by the objects represented in the 
carved ornaments, those objects being 
connected with the Roman Catholic 
ritual. It isa remarkably early instance 
of the use of Italian architecture in this 


country. Ina window of this chapel, 
then partly bricked up, was found in 
the brickwork in 1858 remains of the 
stained glass which once filled it. The 
body of Sir Thomas More was, accord- 
ing to Aubrey, interred. in this chapel, 
and his head, after an exposure of four- 
teen days, testifying to the passers-by on 
London Bridge the remorseless cruelty 
of Henry VIII. and his barbarous insen- 
sibility, was consigned to a vault in St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury. It was 
seen and drawn in that vault in 1715.— 
Reader. 


New Artesian Well in Paris.—A third 
artesian well is now being added to the 
two which Paris hasalready. Already 
the perforation has reached the depth 
of eighty-two metres, being twenty 
metres below the sea-level. Before 
reaching this point, considerable diffi- 
culties had to be overcome in the shape 
of intermediate sheets of water, which 
form a series of subterranean lakes. 
The first of these was kept in its bed 
by means of a strong iron tube driven 
perpendicularly through it ; that which 
followed received wooden palings, and 
the subsequent stratum being clay, the 
masonry was continued without diffi- 
culty to about five metres above sea- 
level. But at this point a layer of 
agglomerations was reached, which let 
a great deal of water escape. It thus 
became necessary to have again recourse 
to pumps: those employed were in the 
aggregate of 20 horse-power. Owing 
to the bad nature of this stratum, it 
was resolved to protect the perforation 
by a revetement of extraordinary thick- 
ness; and in order that the well might 
preserve its diameter of two metres not- 
withstanding, the upper part has had 
to be widened in proportion, so as to 
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give it the enormous width of four 
metres at the top. After this labor 
the work of perforation was continued 
through a stratum of pyrolithic lime- 
stone. At the depth corresponding to 
the level of the sea, they reached a 
layer of tubular chalk, all pierced with 
large holes, forming so many spouts, as 
thick as a man’s thigh, through which 
water poured into the well with in- 
credible velocity. While the pumps 
were at work to get rid of this water, a 
cylindrical revetement of bricks was 
built on a sort of wheel made of oak, 
and laid down flat at the bottom of the 
perforation by way of a foundation, 
and the intermediate space between 
this cylinder and the chalk stratum 
was filled with concrete, 47,000 kilos. 
of which were expended in this opera- 
tion. As soon as the concrete might 
be considered to have set, or attained 
sufficient consistency, the brick cylin- 
der was taken to pieces again, and the 
perforation continued to the pressure 
point, where a new sheet of water has 
been reached, requiring ingenious con- 
trivances.— Artisan. 


New Irish Coal Fossils.—Through the 
labors of Professor Huxley, Dr. E. P. 
Wright, and Mr. Brownrig, some very 
interesting fossils from the Castlecomer 
coal-measures of Co. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
have been brought under the notice of 
geologists. The specimens consist of 
fish, insects, and amphibian reptiles, 
Three out of the five forms of these 
amphibians are wndoubtedly new to sci- 
ence, and, in all probability, the re- 
maining two also. The first, and most 
remarkable genus, Professor Huxley 
has named “ Ophiderpeton,’ having: re- 
ference to its elongated, snake-like 
form, rudimentary limbs, peculiar head, 
and compressed tail. In outward form 
Ophiderpeton somewhat resembles Siren 
lacertina and Amphiuma, but the ven- 
tral surface appears covered with an 
armature of minute, spindle-shaped 
plates, obliquely adjusted together, as 
in Archegosaurus and Pholidogaster. 
The second new form, which he names 
Lepterpeton, possesses an eel-like body, 
with slender and pointed head, and sin- 
gularly constructed hourglass-shaped 
centra, as in Thecodontosaurus. The 
third genus, which Professor Huxley 
names Jchthyerpeton, has also ventral 
armor, composed of delicate rod-like 
ossicles; the hind limbs have three 
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short toes, and the tail was covered 
with small quadrate scutes, or appar- 
ently horny scales, The fourth new 
amphibian Labyrinthodont he appro- 
priately names Keraterpeton, a singular 
salamandroid-looking form, but minute 
as compared with the other associated 
genera. Its highly ossified vertebral 
column, prolonged epiotic bones, and 
armor of overlapping scutes, determine 
its character in a remarkable manner, 
A paper has been read before the Royal 
Irish Academy upon the subject, and, 
in the course of the discussion which 
followed, Professor Haughton said he 
had Professor Huxley’s authority for 
stating that the coal-pit at Castlecomer 
had within a few months afforded more 
important discoveries than all the other 
coal-pits of Europe.— Geological Maga- 
cine, 


The Accommodation-Power of' the Eye, 
—The manner in which the human eye 
alters its focus for the perception of ob- 
jects at various distances has always 
been a difficult problem for physiolo- 
gists and physicists. The literature of 
medical science is full of dissertations on 
this subject, yet very little, if anything, 
is positively known of the exact means 
by which the alteration is achieved, 
There appears to be now a tendency 
among ophthalmologists to believe that 
the effect required is produced by an 
alteration of the form of the crystalline 
lens of the eye, which becomes less or 
moreconvex as occasion demands, This 
view has just received a rather strong 
condemnation by the Rev. Professor 
Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in some remarks published in the 
“Dublin Quarterly Journal of Science.” 
Speaking of the alteration of form in 
the lens, he says:—‘‘ Even this must 
take place on a far greater and more 
important scale than anatomists have 
as yet suspected. The change amounts 
to the addition of a double convex lens 
of crown glass having a radius of a 
third ofan inch. Anatomists have not 
as yet discovered a ‘mechanism for 
changing the shape of the lens sufficient 
to produce these results. The lens 
should almost be turned into a sphere, 
and I know of no ciliary muscles capa- 
ble of effecting so great a change.”— 
Popular Science Review. 


Petroleum as a Substitute for Coal.— 
Some recent experiments with petrole- 
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um oil used for heating water, gave re- 
sults from which it was estimated that 
petroleum had more than three times 
the heating effect of an equal weight of 
coal. Mr. Richardson’s experiments at 
Woolwich, however, gave an evapora- 
tion of 12°96 to 13°66 lb. of water, by 
one pound of American petroleum; 9°7 
lb. of petroleum being burnt per square 
foot of grate per hour. With shale oil 
the evaporation was 10 to 10} lb. of 
water per pound of fuel. The evapora- 
tive power of good coal may be taken, 
for comparison, at 8 to 8} 1b. per pound 
of fuel. Taking into account the saving 
of freight due to the better quality of 
the fuel, and the saving of labor in 
stoking, it is possible that at some 
future time mineral oil may supersede 
coal in some of our ocean steamers.— 


Frith of Forth Bridge.—Parliamen- - 


tary sanction has been obtained for a 
bridge over the Frith of Forth, of a 
magnitude which gives it great scientific 
interest. It is to form part of a con- 
necting-link between the North British 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow Railways. 
Its total length will be 11,755 feet, and 
it will be made up of the following 
spans, commencing from the south 
shore :—First, fourteen openings of 100 
feet span, increasing in height from 65 
to 77 ft. above high-water mark; then 
six openings of 150 ft. span, varying 
from 71 ft. to 79 ft. above high water 
level; and then six openings of 175 ft. 
span, of which the height above high- 
water level varies from 76 to 83 ft. 
These are succeeded by fifteen openings 
of 200 ft. span, and height increasing 
from 80 ft. to 105 ft. Then come the 
four great openings of 500 ft. span, 
which are placed at a clear height of 
125 ft. above high-water spring tides. 
The height of the bridge then decreases, 
the large spans being followed by two 
openings of 200 ft., varying in height 
from 105 to 100 ft. above high-water; 
then four spans of 175 ft., decreasing 
from 102 to 96 ft. in height; then four 
openings of 150 ft. span, varying in 
height from 95 to 91 feet; and lastly 
seven openings of 100 ft. span, 97 to 92 
feet in height. The piers occupy 1,005 
feet in aggregate width. The main 
girders are to be on the lattice principle, 
built on shore, floated to their position, 
and raised by hydraulic power. The 
total cost is estimated at £476,543.— Zn- 
gineering, Jan. 5. 


Origin of the Diamond,—Contrary to 
the usual opinion that the diamond has 
been produced by the action of intense 
heat on carbon, Herr Goeppert asserts 
that it owes its origin to aqueous agen- 
cy. His argument is based upon the 
fact that the diamond becomes black 
when exposed to a very high tempera- 
ture. He considers that its Neptunian 
origin is proted by the fact that it has 
often on the surface impressions of grains 
of sand, and sometimes of crystals, 
showing that it has once been soft. 


The Purification of Coal-Gas.—-An im- 
portant essay on this subject has been 
written by Professor A. Anderson, of 


*Queen’s College, Birmingham. It re- 
lates chiefly to the methods discovered 


by the author for the successful removal 
of bisulphide of carbon and thesulphu- 
retted hydro-carbons by means of the 
sulphides of ammonium. By washing 
the gas with this compound, a very 
large proportion (nearly 35 per cent.) 
of the sulphur impurities are removed, 
and the illuminating power of the gas, 
so far from being diminished, becomes 
actually increased. Professor Anderson 
records several carefully conducted ex- 
periments, all of which prove the truth 
of the conclusions at which he has ar- 
rived. His method is now in operation 


“at the Taunton and other local gas- 


works, and is highly spoken of by those 
who have given it careful consideration. 


Paraffine in the Preservation of Fres- 
cocs.—Iin Dingler’s Journal et Bulletin de 
la Société Chimique it is stated that pa- 
raffine may be used with advantage for 
the above purpose. Vohl coats the pic- 
ture with a saturated solution of paraf- 
fine in benzole,and,when the solvent has 
evaporated, washes the surface with a 


‘very soft brush. Parafline has this ad. 


vantage over other greasy matters—it 
does not become colored by time. 


Welsn Gold.—During the year 1864, 
we learn from statistics only recently 
published, there were five gold-mines 
working in Merionethshire. In these 
2,336 tons were crushed, from which 
2,887 ozs. of gold,valued at £9,991,were 
obtained. Thisis in excess of the quan- 
tity obtained in 1863, which was only 
552 ozs.; but it isconsiderably less than 
the production of 1862, when 5,299 ozs., 
having a value of £20,390, were ex- 


* tracted. 
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A New Train-Signalling Apparatus.— 
Sundry mechanical contrivances and 
improvements in philosophical appara- 
tus have been exhibited at the scientific 
gatherings of the present season in Lon- 
don, attracting more or less of attention, 
according to their merits and utility. 
Mr. Preece’s train-signalling apparatus 
for promoting the safety of railway- 
travelling, can hardly fail of being in- 
teresting to everybody. It is in use on 
the South-western Railway, and if prop- 
erly used, accidents from collision ought 
never to happen; it has the advantage 
of being applicable to any number of 
stations, which is of importance, con- 
sidering how stations are multiplying 
in and around the metropolis. Mr. 
Preece has a very simple and complete 
method of communication between the 
signalman and switchman. The latter, 
on being informed that trains are wait- 
ing to come in, operates on the lever- 
handles before him, there being as many 
handles as lines of converging railway ; 
and these handles are so contrived, that 
on moving any one to admit a train, it 
locks the others; so that if the switch- 
man should pull at any one of them by 
mistake, he cannot move it. He is thus 
prevented from admitting two trains at 
the same time upon one line of rails, 
and thus one of the most frequent oc- 
casions of railway accident is avoided. 
And besides this, safety is further pro- 
moted by a series of small signal-discs, 
which start up before the switchman’s 
eyes at the right moment, and give him 
demonstration that he has given the 
right pull at the right handle. 

Action of Liquid Manure on certain 
Soils—Some recent researches on this 
point, conducted by Professor Voelcker, 
were alluded to by Dr. G. Calvert in his 
Canton lecture before the Society of 
Arts. In some respects Dr. Voelcker’s 
conclusions differ from those of Mr.Way. 
They are briefly as follows: (1.) That 
caleareous, dry soils absorb about six 
times as much ammonia from the liquid 
manure as the sterile, sandy soil. (2.) 
That the liquid manure in contact with 
the calcareous soil becomes much rich- 
er in lime, whilst curing its passage 
through the sandy soil it becomes much 
poorer in this substance. (3.) That the 
calcareous soil absorbs much more pot- 
ash than the sandy soil, (4.) That 
chloride of sodium is not absorbed to 
any considerable extent by either soil, 
(5.) That both soils remove most of the 
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phosphoric acid from the liquid. (6.) 
That the liquid manure, in passing 
through the calcareous soil, becomes 
poorer, and in passing through the 
sandy soil becomes richer in silica. 

The Value of Sewage.—This import- 
ant question, which has been so ably 
discussed by Baron Liebig in his vari- 
ous works upon Agricultural Chemis- 
try, had a paper devoted to it by Dr, 
Gilbert at a late meeting (February 1st) 
of the Chemical Society. After enter- 
ing into the details of his subject, the 
author draws the following general con- 
clusions: 1st. It is only by the liberal 
use of water that the refuse matters of 
large populations can be removed from 
their dwellings without nuisance and 
injury to health. 2d. That the dis- 
charge of town sewage into rivers ren- 
ders them unfit as water supplies to 
other towns, is destructive to fish, causes 
deposits which injure the channel, and 
emanations which are injurious to 
health, is a great waste of manurial 
matter, and should not be permitted, 
3d, That the proper mode of both puri- 
fying and utilizing sewage-water is to 
apply it to land, 4th. That, consider 
ing the great dilution of town sewage, 
its constant daily supply at all seasons, 
its greater amount in wet weather, when 
the land can least bear, or least requires 
more water, and the cost of distribu- 
tion, it is best fitted for applicatior. to 
grass, which alone can receive it the 
year round, though it may be occasion 
ally applied with advantage to other 
crops within easy reach of the line or 
area laid down for the continuous ap- 
plication to grass, 5th. That the di- 
rect result of the general application of 
town sewage to grass land would be an 
enormous increase in the production of 
milk (butter and cheese) and meat, 
whilst by the consumption of the grass 
a large amount of solid manure, appli- 
cable to arable land and crops general- 
ly, would be produced. 6th. That the 
cost or profit to a town of arrange- 
ments for the removal and utilization 
of its sewage must vary greatly, accord- 
ing to its position and to the character 
of the land to be irrigated; where the 
sewage can be conveyed by gravitation 
and a sufficient tract of suitable land is 
available, the town may realize a profit ; 
but, under contrary conditions, it may 
have to submit to a pecuniary loss to 
secure the necessary sanitary advan- 
tages. 
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Tur PrRINcIPLes OF Brotocy. By Her- 
bert Spencer. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co, 1866. Vol. I. 12mo. Pp. 
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We have omitted the long list of 
works of which Herbert Spencer is the 
author, works of rare ability in their 
way, but essentially false in the philo- 
sophical principles on which they are 
based. Mr. Herbert Spencer is naturally 
one of the ablest mén in Great Britain, 
far superior to the much praised Buckle, 
and equalled, if not surpassed by John 
Stuart Mill, now member of Parliament. 
We have heretofore considered him as 
belonging to the positivist school of 
philosophy, founded by Auguste Comte, 
and the ablest man of that school ; able, 
and less absurd than even M. Littré. But 
in a note in the work before us he dis- 
claims all affiliation with Positivism, 
declares that he does not accept M. 
Comte’s system, and says that the gen- 
eral principles in which he agrees with 
that singular man, he has drawn not 
from him, but from sources common to 
them both. This we can easily believe, 
for in the little we have had the patience 
to read of M. Comte’s unreadable works 
we have found nothing original with 
him but his dryness, dulness, and weari- 
someness, in which if he is not original, 
he is at least superior to most men. Yet 
we have not been able to detect any 
essential difference of doctrine or prin- 
ciple between the Frenchman and the 
Englishman, and to us who are not pos- 
itivists, M. Comte, M. Littré, George H. 
Lewes, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart 
Mill, Miss Evans, and Harriet Martineau 
belong to one and the same school. 

It is but simple justice to Herbert 
Spencer to say that he writes in strong, 
manly, and for the most part classical 
English, and has made himself master 
of the best philosophical style that we 
have met with in any English or Ameri- 
can writer. He understands, as far as 
4 man can with his principles, the phi- 
losophy of the English tongue, and 
writes it with the freedom and ease of 
a master, though not always with per- 
fect purity. He must have been a hard 
student, and evidently is a most labor- 


ious thinker and industrious writer. 
But here ends, we are sorry to say, our 
commendation. It is the misfortune, 
perversity, or folly of Herbert Spencer 
to spend his life in attempting to obtain 
or at least to explain effects without 
causes, properties without’ substance, 
and phenomena without noumena or 
being. In his Principles of Philosophy, he 
divides the real and unreal into the 
knowable and the unknowable, with- 
out explaining, however, how the hu- 
man mind knows there is an unknowa- 
ble; and to the unknowable he relegates 
the principles, origin, and causes of 
things ; that is,in plain English, the 
principles, origin, and causes of things, 
are unreal at least to us, and are not 
only unknown, but absolutely unknow- 
able, and should be banished as subjects 
of investigation, inquiry, or thought. 
Hence the knowable, that to which all 
science is restricted, includes only phe- 
nomena, that is to say, the sensible or 
material world. 

Biology, which is the subject of the 
volume before us, is the science of life, 
but on the author's principles, is neces- 
sarily confined to the statement, descrip- 
tion, and classification of facts, or phe- 
nomena of organic as distinguished from 
inorganic matter. He can admit on his 
philosophy no vital principle, but must 
explain the vital phenomena without it, 
by a combination, brought about no- 
body knows how, of chemical, mechan- 
ical and electric changes, forces, action, 
and reaction—as if there can be changes, 
forces, action, or reaction where there is 
no relation of cause and effect! But 
after all his labor, and it is immense, to 
show what chemical, mechanical, and 
electric changes and combinations, bi- 
nary, tertiary, etc., are observed in a liv- 
ing subject, he explains nothing ; for life, 
while it lasts, is neither mechanical, 
chemical, nor electrical, buf to a certain 
extent resists and counteracts all these 
forces, and the human body falls com- 
pletely under their dominion only when 
it has ceased to be a living body, when 
by chemical action it is decomposed, ° 
and returns to the several elements from 
which it was formed. Mr. Spencer de- 
scribes very scientifically the entire pro- 
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cess of assimilation; but what is that 
living power within that assimilates the 
food we‘ eat and converts it into chyle, 
blood, and flesh and bone? You see 
here a principle operating of which no 
clement is found in mechanics, chem- 
istry or electricity, or any possible com- 
bination of them. The muscles of my 
arms and shoulder may operate on me- 
chanical principles in raising my arm 
when I will to raise it; but on what 
mechanical, chemical, or electric prin- 
ciples do I will to raise it? ThatI 
will to raise it, and in willing to do 
so perform an immaterial act, I know 
better than you know that “ percussion 
produces detonation in sulphide of ni- 
trogen,” or that “explosion is a pro- 
perty of nitro-mannite,” or “ of nitro- 
glycerine.” 

The simple fact is that the physical 
sciences are all good and useful in their 
place, and for purposes to which they 
are fitted; but they are all secondary 
sciences, and without principles higher 
than themselves to give dialectic vali- 
dity to their inductions, they are no 
sciences at all. There is no approach 
to the science of life in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Biology; there is only a painfully 
elaborate statement of the principal ex- 
ternal facts which usually accompany 
it and depend on it. Indeed, we had 
the impression that our most advanced 
physiologists, while admitting in their 
place chemical and electric forces as ne- 
cessary to the phenomena of organic 
life, had abandoned the attempt to ex- 
pound the science of physiology on 
chemical, electric or mechaniéal princi- 
ples, or any possible combination of 
them. Even Dr. Draper, if he makes 
no great use of it in his physiology, 
recognizes a vital principle, even an 
immaterial soul, in man. We had also 
the impression that the medical pro- 
fession were abandoning the chemical 
theory of medicine, so fashionable a few 
years ago. We may be wrong, but as 
far as we have been able to keep pace 
with modern science, Mr. Spencer is a 
quarter of a century behind his age. 

The chapter on genesis, generation, 
multiplication, or reproduction, is as 
unscientific as it is unchristian. We 
merely note that the author insists on 
metagenesis as well as parthenogenesis, 
that is, that the offspring may differ in 
kind frem the parents, and that there 
are virgin, or rather, sexless mothers. 
Some years ago, in conversing with a 
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scientific friend, I ventured to de ny 
this alleged fact, on the strength of the 
theologic: al and scriptural doctrine that 
every kind produces its like. He laugh- 
ed in my face, and brought forward 
certain well-known facts in the repro- 
duction of the aphid or cabbage-louse. 
I assured him that if he would take th. 
pains to observe more closely he would 
find that his metagenesis and partheno. 
genesis are only different stages in the 
entire process of the reproduction of th 
aphid. Of course he did not believe 
word of it ; but a few days afterwards ly 
came and informed me that he had see: 
his friend, Dr. Burnham of Boston, a 
naturalist of rare sagacity, who told 
him that naturalists were wrong i 
asserting metagenesis in the case ot 
aphides, “I have,” said he, “ bee 
making my observations for some y 

on these little organisms, and I { 
that what we have taken for metagenc sis 
is only the different stages in the pro- 
cess of reproduction, for I have disco 
ered the young aphid properly formed 
and enveloped in the so-called virgi 
or sexless mother.” The naturalist is 
dead, but his friend, my informant, i 
living. 

We have no space to enter into an 
detailed review of this very elaborate 
volume. It contains many curious ma- 
terials of science, but the author rejects 
creation, generation, formation, and em- 
anation, and adopts that of evolution 
Life is evolved from various elements 
which are reducible to gases, and, 
the whole, he gives us a gaseous sort of 
life. His theory seems to be that of 
Topsy, who declared she didn’t come, 
but growed. We cannot perceive that 
Mr, Herbert Spencer has made any s 
rious advance on Topsy. The universe 
is evolution, and evolution is growth, 
and he must say of himself with Tops: 
“JT didn’t come, I growed.” At any 
rate, he must be classed with those ol! 
philosophers who evolved all things 
from matter, some from fire, som 
from air, and some from water, and 
made all things born from change 
or corruption; or rather, with Ep- 
icurus, who evolved all from thie 
fortuitous motion, changes, and com- 
bination of atoms. Those old philo- 
sophers were unjustly ridiculed by Her- 
mias, or our recent philosophers have 
less science than they imagine. Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
false science only traverses a narrow 
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circle, constantly coming round to the 
absurdities of its starting point. Yet 
Herbert Spencer’s book has profited us, 
It has made us feel more deeply than 
ever the utter impotence of the greatest 
man to explain anything in nature, 
without recognizing God and creation. 


Tue CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. May, 1866. 


The first volume of the new series 
of this periodical is completed in the 
present number, and, we suppose, is a 
fair specimen of the way in which we 
may expect to see its programme carried 
out. On the whole, our expectations 
are quite well satisfied, particularly with 
the present number. The first article, 
“The Unitarian Movement,” is an ez- 
posé of the view taken by the con- 
ductors of the influence which the Uni- 
tarian movement is expected to exert 
upon the future destiny of christendom 
and the civilized world. The Unitarian 
movement is supposed to represent the 
generally diffused and accepted theo- 
logy of the mass of thinking persons in 
the Protestant world, especially of those 
who give tone to literature, and are 
most active in promoting science, art, 
culture, civilization, and progress in 
general. The Catholic Church is a sect, 
because separated from the scientific 
and progressive movement. The Uni- 
tarian denomination is a useful little 
institution in a small way, but is not 
expected to absorb other bodies into 
itself. Rather it and they are expected 
to coalesce into a more universal form of 
organization, which will be the New 
Christendom or Church of the Future, 

The principal difficulty we find in 
the ingenious theories of our Unitarian 
friends is, that they assume a great 
deal, and prove but little. They as- 
sume to be in advance of all the 
world in intelligence, science, liberality, 
etc., and quietly ignore the whole mass- 
ive, colossal fabric of Catholic theology. 
The truth is, the Unitarian idea, so far 
as it is an idea, and in the way in which 
any considerable class of Unitarians re- 
present it, is not, and cannot become, 
the dominant idea of that portion of 
the scientific or civilized world which 
has disowned allegiance to the supreme 
authority of divine revelation. Nor 
can it be shown that the Catholic idea 
will not win again the control partially 
lost over the intellectual realm. Either 
the human race has a purely natural 


destiny, or a supernatural one. If 
the former, a Trinitarian or Unitarian 
Church, a Past, Present, or Future 
Church, is not necessary. The State 
and Society are the highest and all-suf- 
ficient organization of the race. If the 
latter, there must be a divinely insti- 
tuted organization, possessing contin- 
uity of life and fixedness of laws, from 
the origin of the race. Our friends 
must admit more or give up more, 
They are on a road now which will in- 
fallibly bring them face to face with 
the Catholic Church. We look with 
hope to see some of the boldest and 
most consistent thinkers of the Uni- 
tarians come through into the Catholic 
Church by this road, and interpret the 
genuine rationalism of Christian doc- 
trine to their own people much better 
than we can do it. Dr. Brownson has 
really demonstrated the whole problem 
from their own axioms and definitions, 
if they would but attend to him. But 
the good Doctor, unfortunately for 
them, has travelled over the road in 
seven-league boots, so fast and so far, 
that it will take at least twenty-five 
years for his ancient compeers to come 
up with him. 

In the review of “Tischendorff’s 
Plea for the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels,” Dr. Hedge has given us an essay 
marked with his sound and solid schol- 
arship. It isa valuable contribution to 
sacred literature, and we would gladly 
see volumes of the same sort from his pen. 

The sketch of that singular and gifted 
person, Francis Newman, the brother of 
Dr. Newman, has great interest. It tells 
us something we are very glad to know, 
and could not easily have found out 
without the help of the writer. These 
are always the most interesting and 
valuable articles in reviews. The au- 
thor cannot help giving a few passing 
cuts at Dr. Newman. Dr. Newman 
seems to annoy a great number of peo- 
ple very much. They seem vexed that 
he should be a Catholic, and yet extort 
from even the unwilling so much hom- 
age to his genius. The “ Independent” 
calls him renegade and apostate, and 
Bishop Coxe’s very inharmonious organ, 
misnamed the “ Gospel Messenger,” calls 
him “ detected thief,” with similar epi- 
thets. The “Church Journal” tries to 
make believe that his letter to Dr. 
Pusey is a “wail of despair.” Our 
Unitarian friend is too much of a gen- 
tleman to indulge in such boorish de- 
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meanor, but still he cannot suppress : 
well-bred sneer. ‘ What has Dr. New- 
man ever done for God’s humanity ? 
Has the oppression of the English 
masses ever weighed upon his heart? 
Has he ever lifted up his voice in behalf 
of our down-trodden little ones? Has 
he ever thought of saving men from the 
great hell of ignorance and superstition, 
or are these the safeguards of his pre- 
cious faith? We have a right to judge 
of that faith by its fairest fruit, Ex pede 
Herculem.’ 

Dr. Newman’s conversion seems, in 
the eyes of Protestants, to have such a 
tremendous moral weight, and to carry 
such a force of argument in it for the 

truth of the Catholic Church, that they 
are obliged to deny in some plausible 
way either his intellectual or 
greatness, in order to escape from it. 
Does not the author of these sentences 
know well, that if the Catholic Church 
and her clergy were taken away from the 
masses and the poor, they would perish 
in ignorance and vice while he and his 
companions were discussing their plans 
and: estimates for the church of the 
ee ge future? Does he not know 

that Dr. Newman and a multitude of 
other gifted men like him are preach- 
ing and working every day among the 
poorest of the people, while Unitarian 
clergymen are ministering ¢o select and 
intellig gent congregations? Does he 
know what St. Peter Claver did for the 
negroes, and can he point to any Pro- 
testant who has done the like? A 
little more of Dr. Newman’s own con- 
scientiousness in speech would do no 
harm to some of his critics, 

The article on “ Bushnell on Vicarious 

Sacrifice” is ably and fairly written, 
and all the writer’s positive views are 
compatible with Catholic doctrine. He 
commits the great fauz pas, however, of 
ignoring all the post-reformation theo- 
logy of the Catholic Church, and speak- 
ing as if theological science were con- 
fined to Protestants. He appears also 
to be unaware that Catholic theologians 
commonly teach, after St. Augustine, 
that God was not bound by his. justice 
to exact condign satisfaction as the 
condition of p: ardoning sin, but was 
free to pardon absolutely, It was more 
glorious both for God and man that 
this pardon should be accorded as the 
fruit of the noblest and most perfect act 
of merit possible, rather than given 
gratuitously. 


moral , 
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“An American in the Cathedrals of 
Europe” is an article full of the genuine 
and pure sentiment with which Mr, 
Alger’s writings abound, and without a 
word to mar the pleasure a Catholic 
would take in reading it. 

The notices of Dr. Hall and of the 
University of Michigan have each their 
interest and value, and the literary 
criticisms are, as usual, in good taste, 


Tue APosTLESHIP OF PRAYER. By the 
tev. H. Ramitre, of the Society of 
Jesus, Translated from the latest 
French edition and revised by a 
Father of the Society. 12mo, pp. 
393. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 
1866. 


A most excellent and thorough trea- 
tise on prayer. The spirit and intention 
of the rev. author are best gained from 
a perusal of the introduction, which 
warms one’s heart and gives a new and 
stronger impulse to every hope and de- 
sire which the Christian reader may 
have for the greater glory of God. We 
cannot, however, entirely agree with the 
gloomy and discouraging view which 
is taken of the success of Christianity in 
the world, Christianity is not, nor has 
it ever been, a failure; and it is some- 
thing to which we cannot subscribe 
when the author attributes “apparent 


barrenness” to the incarnation, and 
“comparative uselessness” to the prec- 
ious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Neither do we think it suffices to answer 
the infidel, “‘ Who hath aided the Spirit 
of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
sellor and taught him ?” when he points 
us to the great portion of the world yet 
unchristianized. And if prayer be good, 
both individual and associated; if it 
be absolutely mecessary, as it is in the 
Christian economy; if it be, as it were, 
the soul which gives life to every work 
of the Christian; still we do not imag- 
ine that of all the means of grace this 
alone deserves our earnest thought or 
demands our undivided attention. 

We are not called upon, in any sense, 
to apologize for Christianity. It is not 
worthy of us as men of strong faith to 
treat of religion as though it were a 
subject that needed to be excused in 
the face of the unbeliever, or which 
humbly supplicates the notice of the 
philosopher and the statesman. The 
truly great minds which have not pro- 
fessed Christianity have sought rather 
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to excuse the world for not submitting 
to the force of its arguments and to the 
charms of its beauty. Christianity is 
no failure, if there be anything which 
deserves the name of success. What 
other institutions can compare with it 
for actual and permanent success? The 
propagation of the faith, its preserva- 
tion, and its enormous diffusion, may 
well put all past, present, and future 
works of man to the blush. What else 
is it now, but the great Fact of the 
world’s history and of the world’s pres- 
ent advanced and civilized state? We 
are not a petty, insignificant sect of 
thinkers, nor a despicable school of 
philosophers, seeking a momentary ac- 
knowledgment from the great unchris- 
tian world. Onthe contrary, Christian- 
ity rules the world; and all that is 
great and noble in humanity, all that 
has sanctified the past, sustains the 
present, and inspires hope for the fu- 
ture; all that is free, civilized, and en- 
lightened in society, depends now for its 
life, as it has received its seed, from the 
divine power and light of the Christian 
faith. Truly, we must pray, and that 
“without ceasing,” for those who are 
not of the fold of Christ, and for the 
coming of the kingdom of God upon 
earth; and any one who peruses the 
work before us will feel the depth of 
this obligation; and if he has any real, 
practical desire for the salvation and 
sanctification of man, will not fail to 
be stimulated to constant and earnest 
prayer. But have we reflected, as well 
as we might, that before men will pray 
to God they must first believe in him ? 
The man of enlightened faith prays 
naturally; the ignorant and the super- 
stitious are noted for their want of con- 
fidence in prayer. Prayer is the union 
of the soul with God, and the better 
God is known, the better is the heart of 
man prepared for the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. But how shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? Or 
how shall they believe him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” We 
may urge our faithful Christians to pray 
for the conversion of the world, and we 
may mourn that they do not pray for 
this end more than they do; but what- 
soever arms God has placed at our dis- 
posal for conquering the world unto 
himself, we, like good soldiers of Jesus 


Christ, must. use them with alacrity, 
with zeal, and, above all, with that spirit 
of sacrifice which our holy faith + 
has the power to inspire. Whilst we 
need not aeglect the apostolic manner 
of preaching the word of God, we 
should also lay. to heart the oft-repeat- 
ed and wise admonition of the Holy 
Father to make diligent use of the 
providential means of the press, to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of the Christian 
faith, and promulgate the saving prin 

ciples of strict Christian morality, and 
thus prevent defection from the congre- 
gation of the just, and enlighten them 
that sit in the darkness and in the 
shadow of death, The people need 
more light, more instruction. The masses 
among non-Catholics are very ignorant 
of religion. They are living upon only 
the poor remnants of Catholic faith and 
tradition which have been left to them 
by the ruthless hand of the despoiler. 
None have felt this more than the 
clergy and enlightened laity of our own 
country, where religion is thrown upon 
its own merits for support and progress, 
and where the hold upon the ancient 
Christian tradition is so slight; «und it 
is a happy augury for the conversion of 
the American people that these senti- 

ments are beginning to have a practical 
and encouraging result. Wemust make 
the truth known, for it is that which 
enlightens man. And Christianity is 
truth. There is no form of truth so 
broad, so exalting, so truly progressive, 
so noble and so‘free, Men will accept 
it when you make it known to thém— 
accept it with joy, and a reverent en- 
thusiasm. The tone of our remarks 
must not be misunderstood as attribut- 
ing to the spirit of the work before 
us any want of appreciation of the great 
needs of which we have spoken, or that 
we think the rey. author displays a 
want of confidence in the power of 
Christian truth. On the contrary, we 
have seldom met with a book so urgent 
in earnestness and so full offaith, We 
can only say, in conclusion, God send 
the church many more such zealous 
souls as the Pere Ramitre, now that the 
harvest is so full and the laborers are 
so few. 


REPORT OF THE TRIAL OF Dr. W. 
H. Strokes, Puysicran, AND Mary 
BLENKINSOP, SisTER SUPERIOR, OF 
Mount Hore INstiTvUTIoON, BEFORE 
THE Crrcurt Court FoR BALTIMORE 
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County. Reported by Eugene L. 
Didier. 8vo pamphlet, pp. 202. Bal- 


timore: Kelly & Piet. 1866. 


The famous Mount Hope case, which 
was brought to trial in February last, 
ended in a verdict for the defendants, 
and we have here a full report of it. 
We trust the projectors of this magnifi- 
cent fiasco are abundantly pleased with 
the fruits of their endeavors, although 
they seem to have forgotten that, fail- 
ing to sustain their indictment, the 
odium they sought to fix upon others 
would be sure to recoil upon them- 
selves. Hence we think that popular 
judgment will incline to the belief 
that the only conspiracy in the case (if 
there be any) was upon the part of the 
prosecution. The fact that au attempt 
was mace to deprive the defendants of 
a plea secured to them by positive law 
would rather favor this opinion. We 
should be happy to believe that sect- 
arian prejudice had nothing to do in 
founding this accusation; but the ani- 
mus which prompted it will soon be 
apparent to any one who will take the 
trouble to read the charge. The esti- 
mable and pious ladies, whose life of 
sacrifice in the interests of religion and 
humanity has compelled the admira- 
tion of the world, are deemed unfit to 
undertake their office of charity because 
they are women! because they are re- 
ligious and governed by a foreign 
priest! This tells the whole story, and 
simply means that ladies of the Catho- 
lic religion, who choose to unite in a 
religious order for the purpose of re- 
lieving human suffering, are unworthy 
of public sympathy or confidence. We 
strongly doubt if all the testimony 
sought to be introduced on the trial, 
could it have been admitted, would 
have materially changed the result. 
To say nothing of the equivocal char- 
acter of that evidence, as coming from 
persons but recently inmates of the in- 
stitution, and whose perfect competen- 
cy to testify is far from certain, we 
know the proneness of those living 
under the government and direction of 
others to deem themselves the objects 
of harsh treatment and neglect. There 
is not an establishment of such persons 
in the country, not even a common 
boarding-school, against which similar 
charges are not constantly made. The 
well-known character of these admi- 
rable sisters and their unwearied efforts 
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to do good—for the most part far re- 
moved from human recognition or ap- 
plause—afford a strong presumption 
that the management of their asylum 
will stand the test of rigorous scrutiny, 

A case not wholly unlike the present, 
got up in a similar spirit, in Boston, 
some years since, under the Knovw- 
Nothing régime, is doubtless still fresh 
in public recollection. Affairs directed 
to the same end as this of Mount Hope 
are got up from time to time, but they 
serve only to arouse feelings which had 
much better lie dormant where they 
cannot be eradicated, and invoke a 
spirit entirely opposed to the plainest 
dictates of Christian charity. 

The report of the trial appears to be 
very complete, and we commend it to 
those who are at all acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, or have 
felt any interest in its result. 


CHRISTIAN Missions: Their Agents and 
Their Results, By T. W. M. Marshall. 
2volumes. New York: Sadliers, No. 
31 Barclay street. Reprint from an 
English edition. 


It is somewhat late to notice this 
valuable work; but, as the publishers 
have recently sent us a copy, we take the 
occasion to recommend it to all who 
are desirous of knowing what has been 
accomplished both by Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries. 

Mr, Marshall’s work has attained a 
high reputation abroad, and has been 
translated into several European lan- 
guages. It is very thorough, and its 
statements are backed up by a vast 
array of citations, chiefly from Protest- 
ant writers.. Catholic missions form a 
beautiful and attractive page of eccle- 
siastical history. Their great success 
and abundant fruits are demonstrated 
beyond a cavil by the author, as they 
have been many times before. The ma- 
jority of Catholics are too indifferent to 
the great work of missions, and ought 
to take a deeper interest in them than 
they do. 

The very signal failure of Protestant 
missions as a whole is also proved, by 
Mr. Marshall, in such a way that their 
advocates cannot rebut his evidence. 
Nevertheless, we think there is an un- 
necessary amount of satire levelled at 
the missionaries themselves, and too 
dark a shade given to the picture of 
their labors. Many of them are certain- 
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ly men who, if they were Catholic mis- 
sionaries, would honor their calling, 
and who undertook their hopeless task 
from high and worthy motives. They 
have accomplished but little, yet their 
labors have not been altogether without 
results. The same may be said of the 
Russian missions. The particular facts 
stated by Mr. Marshall concerning the 
low state of a large part of the Russian 
clergy, the violent means used for enforc- 
ing conformity to the Russian Church, 
and the imperfect instruction given to 
the ostensible converts, are indubitable. 
Yet we believe there are other facts also 
to be taken into the account, which tell 
on the other side, and are necessary to a 
perfectly correct view of the true state 
of the case. A perfectly just balancing 
of all the accounts would prove most 
conclusively that the Catholic Church 
alone is adequate to the task of suc- 
cessfully propagating Christianity. Mr. 
Marshall has gone very far toward suc- 
cess in his effort to make this balance, 
and has written with the most perfect 
honesty of purpose. Some of his de- 
ductions may be open to criticism, and 
his array of facts and testimonies may 
admit of further completion; but the 
general result which he has reached 
cannot be substantially set aside or al- 
tered. One particular portion of his 
work is just now especially valuable, 
to wit, the estimate he has furnished 
from Protestant writers of the vast su- 
periority of Oriental Catholics over Ori- 
ental Schismatics in the Levant. 

We recommend this learned and ex- 
cellent work to all intelligent readers 
as the best and most complete of its 
kind which has yet appeared. 


Tue Story or Kennett. By Bayard 
Taylor, 12mo., pp. 418. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 


This is an American story as truly as 
the Waverley novels are Scotch. It has 
done for Pennsylvania and the Quaker 
traditions what Hawthorne has for Mas- 
sachusetts and Puritan life and tradi- 
tion, and Cooper for Western New York 
and the fading reminiscences of Indian 
and frontier life. The book is redolent 
with the sweet aroma of pastoral life, 
and that healthy temper and character 
which are the certain fruit of honest, in- 
dependent, and successful frugality and 
toil. 

We are grateful to the masters of po- 


etry and romance who will seize and 
perpetuate the fleeting memories of our 
beautiful and noble past, and save for 
our children those traditions of danger, 
daring, labor, love, and self-sacrifice 
which colored with mystery and beauty 
the dreams and aspirations of our child- 
hood. Mr. Taylor is a man of whom 
we are proud, His experience as a 
traveller renders his writings more dis- 
tinctively American, while they are en- 
tirely free from any narrowness or pro- 
vincialism, He deserves the success 
which follows his literary labors. The 
book is handsomely got up, as such a 
book ought to be. 


Acnes. A Novel. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This is an artistic, highly-finished 
story, intensely truthful to nature, yet 
sufficiently idealized to give the mind 
the enjoyment of appreciating a work 
of art. The authoress makes some very 
fine points. The contemplation of the 
Visitation” in the Pitti gallery by the 
lonely young wife is a beautiful touch 
of nature, such as only a woman could 
have made, 


INSTRUCTION AND CATECHISM FOR Con- 
FEssion. To be used by children 
preparing to receive the Sacrament 
of Penance. 32mo., pp. 24. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1866. 


We are sure that this little book 
will prove as useful in every re- 
spect as the rev. author could de- 
sire. There has been an undoubted 
want of some such aid to the ordinary 
catechism, and every pastor under 
whose notice it may come will not 
fail to welcome it and avail himself 
of it. We like it because it is short, to 
the point, and written in good plain 
English 


Goop THovuents FOR PRIEST AND 
Prorte. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By Rey. Theodore Noethen. 
12mo. Albany. Nos. 1 and 2. 


These are the kind of books which 
we earnestly desire to see among the 
good Catholic books which every fami- 
ly ought to have andread. The clergy 
will also find these “Good Thoughts” 
admirably adapted to their wants, as 
furnishing suggestive matter for ser- 
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mons and parochial instructions. Its 
price, however, will, we fear, defeat its 
usefulness in part by confining it to a 
comparatively limited circulation. 


May Carots anD Hymns AND PoEms. 
By Aubrey de Vere. 1 vol., 32mo., 
op. 232. New York: Lawrence Ke- 
hoe. 1866. 


Of the two parts comprised in this 
welcome little volume, the longest, and, 
to our taste, by all odds the best, is 
that originally published in London 
under the title of ‘May Carols.” Itisa 
serial poem, devoted partly to the praises 
of the Blessed Virgin, and in a subordi- 
nate degree to the thoughts of natural 
beauty suggested by the most joyous and 
poetical month of the young year. Ifit 
reminds us frequently of ‘In Memori- 
am,” the resemblance cannot be charged 
as a plagiarism, and at most is only su- 
perficial. There isa Tennysonian curt- 
ness of phrase, a pregnant significance 
and neatness of expression in many of 
the lines, which are equally rare and re- 
freshing in devotional poetry. Charm- 
ingly delicate in execution, and pro- 
foundly religious in sentiment, Mr. De 
Vere’s “Carols” are a valuable addition 
to Catholic literature, and will add no 
little renown to the author’s reputation 
as a poet. The “Hymns and Sacred 
Poems” have a value of their own for 
the thoughts which they contain, 
though we cannot accord them the 
same praise which we cheerfully render 
to the first and larger portion of Mr. 
Kehoe’s tastefully printed little volume. 


In Memortam oF Rr. Rev. Joun B. 
Firzpatrick. Boston: Patrick Don- 
ahoe, 1866, 


A neatly executed pamphlet, contain- 
ing an account of the funeral obsequies 
of the late distinguished and beloved 
bishop of Boston, and three funeral dis- 
courses: one by Archbishop McCloskey 
at the interment, another by Bishop De 
Goesbriand at the Month’s Mind, and a 
third by the well-known and eloquent 
Father Haskins of Boston, delivered in 
one of the parish churches. The friends 
of the deceased prelate will find in it a 
valuable and pleasing memento of the 
departed. 


Tue History oF IRELAND, FROM THE 
EaARLiest PERIOD TO THE ENGLISH 
Invasion. By the Rev, Geoffrey Keat- 
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ing,D.D. Translated from the origi- 
nal Gaelic, and copiously annotated 
by John O'Mahony, with a map show- 
ing the location of the ancient clans, 
and a Topographical Appendix. 8vo., 
pp. 746. New York: James B, Kirker, 
1866. 


This is a new edition of a translation 
of Dr. Keating’s History of Ireland, 
published in this city a few years ago, 
The original work as it came from the 
pen of Dr. Keating has met with both 
praise and censure from Irish scholars, 
Some critics have thought the learned 
author placed too much faith in the 
legends of the ancient Irish. The work, 
even if a portion of it must be classified 
as “doubtful,” is a valuable record of 
the deeds of Ireland’s chiefs when she 
was a nation, The notes of the trans- 
lator are voluminous and critical, and 
help to throw much light upon passages 
which, to the ordinary reader, are ob- 
scure. 

Weregret that the publisher has seen 
fit to leave out the “ map showing the lo- 
cation of the ancient clans” of Ireland, 
which appeared in the first edition pub- 
lished by Mr. Haverty. From the word- 
ing of the title-page, one would expect 
to find it in its proper place. But it is 
not there. 


MAxwe.L. Drewitr. A Novel. By F. 
G. Trafford. Harper & Brothers. 


This is an Irish tale, exceedingly well 
written, and just and manly in its tone 
and sentiment. 


L, Kehoe announces the early pub- 
lication of “CHRISTINE, AND OTHER 
Poems,” by George H. Miles, Esq. The 
volume will be brought out in a supe- 
rior style of binding and typography, 
worthy of the high merit of the poetry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From James O'Kane, New York. Betsey Jane Ward, 
(better half to Artemus) her Book of Goaks with 
a hull Akkownt of the Coartship and Maridge to 
A 4 Said Artemus, and Mister Ward’s Cutting-up 
with the Mormon fare Secks with Pikturs drawed 
by Mrs. B. Jane Ward. 12mo, pp 312. 

From the AMERICAN News Company. Doctor Kemp. 
The Story of a Life with a Blemish. Svo, pam- 
phlet. 

From D, & J, SaptreR & Co., New York. Nos. 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17 of D’Artaud’s Lives of the 
Popes, 

From the office of the Ave Marta, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Specimen sheet of the Golden Wreath for the 
month of May, composed of daily considerations 
on the Triple Crown of our Blessed Lady’s joys, 
sorrows, and glories, With Hymns set to Music 
for May devotions, 








